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related to re sponse consistency over the three 


measures. 





Miusct I 

Finally, the « some compar 
of SRS scores of Trinidadian subjects wit 
scores obtained in the United States stan ard 


zation proce lures on overlapping age grou 


The 


In the 


differences in mean SRS scores obtair 


7 | , + nr! 
GS nondeimnquent Sample, as 


1 by Harris in 1957 


pared to those reported 
I I 


the United States groups (for boys, M of SRS 


it SD 5.14; M 
39.42, SD 


tests for the 


of SRS f 


3.99) are 


age 12 36.94, 
girls at age 12 
significance 


} 
A 


makt 


great as to 


the difference superfluous. Clearly (and recog 
nizing that the present data are based on a 4 

whereas Harris’ are 
] 


ladian subjects showed Sig 


item scale based on § 
the 


nificantly lower social responsibility scores \ 


items rini 
the modified United States scale. 
is fully consistent with anthropological ol 
servations made about the culture on the bas 
of three and well 
numerous other workers in the Caribbean (e. 
Herskovits & 1947). Of cours 


the dangers of cross-cultural comparisons or 


; 
field trips 


supported 
Herskovits, 


such as social responsibility, using 
measure developed and 
one culture only ire obvious and great. Neve 
theless, the sha 
tained 

using relatively simple quantitative measur 


variable 
standardized wit! 
the differences ol 
fruitfulness 


rpness of 
supports the possible 
when gross differences between cultural grou 
are sought to test anthropological hypothese 

rhe overall findings lend further support t 
the fruitfulness of 
preference measures for eliciting preferen 
for immediate, smaller as opposed to delaye 


using relatively sim] 


larger reinforcement in order to explore 1 

dimension of delay of reinforcement and 

antecedents and correlates. Before the re 
os 


tionships obtained can be generalized it will! 


test other cultural 


‘ Ups 
grou} 


The ma 
I 


necessary to 
similar experimental situations. 
significance of the present results is t 


constitute an early step in testing empiri a 





the popular theoretical conception, whi 
has been relatively neglected experimenta 
that delay of reinforcement is rel pe 
tively to such concepts as “‘adju 

“maturity,” and negatively to crim 


psychopathic, or 
havior. It remains for future research to isol 
further tl 
to particular pat 
] 


ayed or immediate rei 


socially irresponsible 
1e major component variable re! 
terns of preference tor! 


lorcement. 


This findin; 


; 





~~ 


até 


bility scores, although in one of the 
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uM 


nforcement 


ner Showing 





SI { 
ri t } | | } 
Ss expt is irl sub s 
12 to 14, explored relationship b 
preference tor { ) er I 
7 . ‘ | j = 
I ent as oppos » delayed, large 
r and responsibD y as 
S 1 by an indep tly standardize 
e, (6) delinquent be , and (c) accuracy 
ime statements. The primary results were 
litte ' nredicted. hetwe ‘a 
autierences, is predicted, yetween at 
ent and nondelinquent subjects, the 


preference for immedi 


greater 


smaller reinforce and (6) a tendency 


subjects who preferred immediate, small 


to snow lowe r so ial responsli- 


th 


two groups 


this difference was significant only when 


estricted to subjects who showed consistent 
nforcement prefe rence patterns on thre 
asures Data relating delayed reinfor 
nt preference patterns to accuracy in time 
tatements were uso present 1 The overa 
gs suggest that e simple and direct 
ires of reinfor ne preterence, in WI! 
er but immediately available rewards ar‘ 
ed agal iSt large Dut ae ayed rew: 
y be effectively used often-discus 
r rely ested re tionships bet we 
rity djustme! sychopathy,” «¢ 
I ar | t reinforcement 
reter € th re Spe » Cie y in cho ¢ 
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STABILITY AND FLUCTUATION IN THE POWER RELATIONSHIPS 
OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


{lhert ] é | ["y y 

HIs study explores one aspect of indi- average ext y to day variabilit 

vidual constancy in social interaction within this pattern of response remains r 

In it, stability has been investigated in tively unexplored.”’ If observations of 
terms of day-by-day fluctuations in the domi- — behavior are to be used in assessing perso 
nant, acqt iescent, and resistant behavior of the degree of tabl ity to be expected Wit 
preschool age children For each ibject, regard to the behavior dimensions s: 
power related acts were recorded during three becomes important. Particularly in the assess 
successive play sessions. Social and physical ment of individual and group differ 
environments were held maximally constant among the very young, measures are frequenth 
by providing the same setting and an identical based upon direct observation (Gellert, 1955 
playmate for each child in all three play However, as Arrington (1943) has indicate 
periods. “the evidence contributed by time sampill 

The stability of individual interaction pat- and related studies (of children) concerning ) 

terns may be explored (a) by comparing the _ the stability of patterns of social behav 
social behavior of the same subject or ubje ts observed to be characteristic of give 
in a variety of physiologic states, (6) by com- viduals in particular situations is extrem 
paring the social behavior of the same subject meager.’’ The present study represents 
in a variety of social situations, by compar- attempt to supply such evidence with respe 
ing the social behavior of the same s ibject ina to the powel! related behavior of presci 


variety of physical settings, and (d) by com-_ children. 
paring the behavior of the same subject over 


Vit HOD 
time—that is, in terms of sequences or succes [ETHO 


sive behavior samples collected for a more or Subjects 

less extended period. The present study is con oo ee 

cerned with the last mentioned aspect of con Stervard Preschool. ranging in ese from 46 mo 

istency months. All were Caucasian. Harvard Prescl 
\ number of investigators have reported ®¥tSery school attended, for the most part 

that persons tend to maintain consistent pat S iaeaie ; 

terns of interaction in social situation Bell & ‘ 

French, 1950; Hanfmann, 1935; Matarazzo, 

Saslow, & Guze, 1956: Matarazzo, Saslow, & Py ure 

Matarazzo, 1956; Merrill, 1954). However, a P ; 

Chein et al. (1945) have point i out, “ ippare et 

allowing the imption of an overa table ( 

p eri of social bel i\ I ne r f the A . . 
| t cite iret ‘ { i | 

n tle tte i ( > Re All expe 

i r Inte \ ( Cit \ 

1956 } ‘ i I 

fulfil f ‘ | 1) Harv 
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sitions the nsi to typ 
ssiveness were phrased in t 5 
g De ivior opserved you 
‘ to a set of discrete categori 
itions, these categories were n 
eral were deleted because corr m 
r rare \ complete list of the 
categorie i ears elsewhe La 
J) Prliaice 
y vera i leg i 
issigning the same \ to a 
categ are treate as thoug!i 
vith respect t dominance rT} 
t each ire presumed to sl 
natio the urge to dominate. W 
itio al ne dimensio ot bet 
equivaience nor common motiyv 
that the issociation probab 
W this ce eration mind 
Ss were retaine in the final set « 
that correiated significantiy (/ 
dominar ores tor each sex 
( vere obta t ( 
i e 1 i 10 categ “ l 
t t the tent to dominat 
tegorie the su ts were rank 
fia | ] eacn chil 
O<« ¢ it vas take is his com 
S spearma 1 co 
r obta tor i 
4 I ( 
' 
. i he helow 
| insiriu P atte to gal 
play; P pushes O f the w 
t O has just built; P grabs t 
n order ( en nself, P 
c T T o ‘ ) rive ‘ ‘ 
on y j t co ) i 
l t ar » 
t ve § / 
tia ( 
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1( 


) 


: ich 
“the teacher will be mad i ou - also 
structions such as, “‘I’ll sl yu u 
upp 1 to l ( thi 
ve re going to ou better 
permission and assigning roles i 
is, “‘you can be ; it’s my turn and tux 
it’s your turn “this can be yours yu 
can be mother. ” “nobody can come her 
but us’’; refusing permission when asked, such 
as, “no, you can’t have it.” 
Positive mandate. Spontaneous order or suggestion 
that does not emerge in the course of play. (Ex 


orders that seem intended for atte 


at me” 


ception 


tion seeking, such as, “look or “look 


what I made 


Examples 


here!” “Let take it!” “Put it 
down!’’—when said aside from joint play 

Negative mandate. “Don’t” 
used as an order rather than in the context of 
an altercation or as a defense against manifest 

part. Negation has to be 


Come me 


“Stop!” etc. when 


domination on O’s 
verbalized 
Examples 


9. 


panied by active compliance of any sort, in re 
E 


to O’s asking permission; 


to O’s d 


nse 


in 


response 


omin 


ation 


xceptions 


in response to O’s asking a question.) 


Examples 


“Een” Se 


Ask for permission, 


any 


“What?” in resp 


something O said; ““You know what I did 


which is really 


dire 


onse ft 


“T will” “All ri 


orientation, Alm 


clions, 


question is included here 
» not having understoc 


ght 


(Excepti 


} 


a comment designed to 


information rather than obtain it 


Examples: 
“Can I put 


mine 


here?” 


las # ed behavi eflecting deference wer 
luded in the definition of submission. The following 
atevgori vere | the final set 
Comply. P complies in response to O’s directions 
dominatio for attention; P obeys 
accepts O's positions passively, desists, Zive 
in; P concedes actively in response to O’s dor 
nation; P cd not defend self, property, 
rights. (Act may be accompanied by verba 
agreement, which is then not scored separately 
8. Agree verbally. Verbal concession not accon 


ves 


es 





or 


gv 








“Where * 
Children are in different part of the play area this go?” “I don’t know how to gs 


and P attempts to control O’s play by saying 


Don't do...” “No, that’s mine,” et Definition of Resistance 
4. Suggest orientation. This is a more gentle, or gen 
teel form of domination than the above. Ir With respect to the present subjects, it was four } 


cluded are suggestions qualified by terms, si that opposition to impositions was not correlated sig 


ich 











as, “please” “O.K.?” “would you like to ” nificantly with dominance. Hence, such behavior was } 
or “let’s ” Conditional suggestions, such treated as a separate dimension, called resistance. T n 
as, “would you do it “could you . following categories constituted the subclassificati } | 
(Exception: “Let n scored as Positive of resistance r 
mandate rather than in this category 10. Counlermandate Domination in response } 
5. Boast. Favorable comparison of self with other domination oncompliance, or  frustrat 
child vith regard to prow , property, crea occasioned by O Any scorable form of d 
tion, appearance, etc.; boasting tion or noncompliance on O’s part ma 
Exampk vide a stimulus to a countermandate.) Cor ) 
“Mine is bigger’ “I can jump way to the tional surrender, such as, “I will, if yo 
sky!’ “My father can do it better t ~ I'll give it to 1 later ragegres ? 
( Tease. P initiates a threatenit gesture Laie ounterteasing counter! ente 
fun,” that is, without carrying out the implied starting with es, but I but 
threa name illing; P rat , O's pro l counterarguments a disag 
erty, or O’s efforts ents in res e to O's inatl i 
i.xamp! trar i€ ( a revocation oI U's < 
‘You didn’t nake it goo Ha, ha ] ided here is the mechanis f dist ) 
you cant catch me st er I yn’t like ) it t asa< ¢ ¢ it 15, Os 
your - water on P; P distra him by sayi I ‘ I 
Only behavior initiated by an individual, rather than vhat’s out there Exception: as e, fac ' 
occurring in response to nat on the part ¢ corre ) vine I i l the ¢ xt 
playmate, was defined as dominance. Behavi I g S ed in (¢ ] ‘ 
scored in terms of apparent inlen irrespective of it tl ‘ 
it é For exa r , ’ priate n er Exa r 
r { loy during , Va cored as D nates ) Let \ i P N ) 
pla (Catege 1 N t tt t was cesstu 7 é 
or not 11. Noncompliance; sei nse. Resistance , 
dor € lat is, not in « ' 
the recti yw ctivity in t 
i he ibcategoric ( } s ” wo? ere \) tte t to cha it iele : 
selected by a ving the same etho vhich have be¢ erty ght Ix tior v he c 
d ibed 1 elatie to < ince. However, ré NSE att ( 
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ATIONSHIPS OF ‘HILDREN 11 
ion the under Categ range of constancy was tou with resp¢ to 
10 . : ee i 
. bmi S1onr) } } 5 nN) 

. . DMission ana resistan 
rmxa cS . . } . - 
No!” “Don’t I a a In addition to the inspection of raw score 
I on’t’ 1 esm e to O's yminati oO e two following methods were use deter 
seil-acrense mine the degree and manner of the cl! ren 
R ynsistency in power related behavior. First 
RESULTS AN DISCUSSION “get we — 
the 30 subjects were compare 1 wit! one 


sents a summary of the subjects’ 
On 
tallied more unit acts than did 
this difference did not approach 

ignificance (Median test: p > .2 
Edwards, 1954), the data for both sexes were 
mbined in some proc edures used for their 


} 


} wy? he 
ai sessions tne 


experiment 


ys. Since 


y 


atistical s 


alysis. 
When performance in the three sessions was 


samined per individual, it was found that 


differences in dominance 
to 18 unit While most 


lren varied by less than seven dominance 


intersession 


inged from O acts. 


nits when their records in three play periods 


re compared, nine subjects averaged session- 
12 to 18 unit 
dominance per session, for boys and 


session fluctuations of acts. 


combined, was 19.7 units.) In terms of 


an? _ ; -_— leersaaial 
lute Irequency, then, some individuals 


ried considerably in dominance from period 


ited 


neriod. whereas oth 


demon 


V ea otner tr re 
ble intersession stability. A comparable 
rAB 
\VERAGES AND VARI 
N 14 Be 
‘ S I] 
. ’ MI 
De 
Bovs 11.5 15.4 10.3 13.5 19.0 
S 17.5 0 .{ 13.8 20.0 4.2 
S 
11.5 11.9 6. 12.5 14.2 
1s > «@ 13 7 isk 0 3 
Re 
S 5s 5 6 8 43 g 5 g 9 
s Q f £ 3 5.1 15.0 14 .¢ 
- 4. ‘ > 
t t c s re be ret 


to the 
number of dominant acts recorded for ea 
Se 


another by ranking them according 
h, in 
I], and Ill, respectively. In this 
way, three sets of f 30 


ssions I, 
ranks, each with an N of 
were obtained. By using Kendall’s coefficient 
1956 


association among these three ranks was as- 


of concordance (Siegel, the degree of 
sessed. The same procedure was applied to the 
of The 


re presented in Table 2. They show 


records submission and _ resistance. 


results a 


that for the sample taken as a whole, significant 


coefficients of concordance were found with 
regard to dominance in all three sessions as well 


as in submission for all three sessions. How- 


ever, resistance did not prove to be as markedly 


constant when ranks for the three sessions 
were compared. 
\ further measure of consistency is the ex 


tent to which an individual maintains the posi 


tion of greater (or lesser) dominance, submis 

on, or resistance relative to his partner. In 
E 1 
\} OF SC¢ 
s 16G 

Se iil All Se 
a . Range Diff 
ance 
13.2 1 17 14.4 17.2 0-23 6.7 
13.2 19.5 4 12.4 22.1 29 7.8 
9.4 13.0 1.4 7 13.1 1-43 6.1 
if} 0 5 20 2 7 g 19.¢ ? 47 7 
5 9 0 ( 5.5 8.7 1-24 5.3 
( oe 9 4 2.8 33 Q 
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COEFFICIENT OF CONt 


Category 1 


Dominate Play 65 
Categories 2 and 3 
Mandate (positive and 75 
negative 
Category 4 
Suggest Orientation 59 
Combined Score 78 
el | Sit} 
Categories 7 and 8 
Comply and Agree 67 
verpall 
Category 9 
Ask for perm ) ‘ 3 
rections, Ore i 
( Scort 73 


lel 4 
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the tendency 


with 
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regard to dominance and 


to resist impo 


1 it was viewed in terms of preponde 


ol t IK 
pray Se 
tability 
ind dor 


sion. It will be remembered that 


initially was not viewed or treate lasasepa 
behavior system herefore, the obser 
categories comprising the system, re 
may have been comparatively less ex! 
than those classinh¢ | under do mu lal 
submission. Thu instance of expré 
re ince In Way 1iot included 1n e pre 
category system may have remaine 
orded. Su omissions may account 1! 
parent ol vy of resistant be 
Perl more than three 20-1 ite 
t ons e requ red for the est ib i¢ 
table resistance level per individ 
lar, it h beer med that the exp 
of interacting same partner 
ame room for a series of play periods r 
( ed repet on of rather « juivalent 
10 or tbjiects. This is not nec¢ 
tl e. For ¢ nple, individual val 
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w hiidre he letter in 
3 the higher score per sess for each 
‘ ‘ ers of each d 
‘neneatioe tins 1d} } ‘ ' 
investigation Woul ave ODVIOUS Televance l 
he study of interaction patterns in the nuclear 
family and in other constant primary group 
Some dimensions of social interaction prob 


g innerdetermined, wherea 


ably are highly 


hers are primarily situation-determined. If 
oOcl be avior were arranged along a con 
tinuum in such terms, dominance and sub 
on might well fall closer to the “inner 


determined” end than would resistance 


view ol resistant behavior is consistent With 


of fr { behavior in pre chor 
It tempting to speculal about the possible 
effect of developmental level upon the stability 
( ( vattern Phe imption 1} 
( I he a | ) Lily ( ( i 
Vine I ( rg on vhich be ne more 
ry , ‘ ’ Y ' | ? 


erret é ) , é lation 
(Anderson, 1948 vord e grows 
yicle r ! l yugl to become in 
! or | Vil respect 





to his characteristic patterns of behavior. Even dominant, submissive, and resist 

if this were so, all aspects of social behavior recorded for each individ 

probably would not mature at the same rate For many subjects, a fairly hig g1 
Hence, it may be that for most individuals, intersession variability was found whi 
characteristic dispositions with respect to formance during the three play peri 
dominance and submission are well established compared. However, for the group as 

by age 5, while their inclination to exhibit interindividual differences exceeded 
resistance has not yet achieved a commen- inconsistency with respect to dominar 


surate degree of consolidation. submission. The majority maintained 
Arrington (1943) has suggested that con- stable rank positions within the group in te 


sistency may be characteristic of some indi- of these dimensions during the three sessi 


viduals, and inconsistency of others. The data In a significant proportion of dyads, the sar 





were examined in search of such pervasive dif- child had the higher dominance and submiss 
ferences in intrapersonal stability. This was scores, respectively, during all three | 
done by comparing each subject’s average dif- periods, when the two playmates’ records wer 
ference scores (see Table 1 for derivation of compared. Such stable individual behav 


I 
these scores) for dominance, submission, and patterns were not found with respe 


resistance. No coincidence was found in degree expression of resistance 
of individual variability with respect to these 
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THE PREDILECTION FOR SINGLE“ORDERINGS 


\ 
i her. But eri! I ! t oY D t 1 ta peen 
cdetec They en to col \ ( \ ( ) ro er tor , 
kk ed voice ¢ Ly 1 KCLY ) rre \ \ I ( mp ) ¢ | r I 
highly with ra intelligence, eve I that are wi por { Asch, 1952, p. 2 
in fact quite independent trait horndike Riecke & Homan . 1954). 
1920) christened this tendency “halo.” Since \t first glance, it might seem tl 
then it has been one of ] vchology’ bread compli itions make halo a more subtle 
and-butter phenomena. It is a strong, impr important phenomenon than the gener 
ive phenomenon, little known to the public, impression hypothesis would have it, but 
yet easy to describe, and controllable in some augmented general-impression hypothe 
degree with devices like forced-choice rating triumph over them. It is argued that in the 
But Thorndike’s act seems to have taken the cases the affective reaction toward a pers 
urprise out of it, so that it has remained for governs judgments of him, preventing diff 
LQ) year mainly a bother for the practi il entiated judgments It might seem Surpri 
psychologist, rather than a poser for scientific that emotion shou consistently over! 
psychology. So little regard has been given to thought. It might even be supposed that t 
explaining it, in fact, that the best explanatory affective reaction itself could be differentiate 


discussion Guilford (1954) finds to cite is that permitting differentiated judgments. But 


published by Symonds (1925). And this is not erious doubts have been expressed about tl 


because Symonds’ reasons for halo are defini view of halo, and it remains the commonly 
tive—indeed, they seem to suffer mutual cepted one, with little elaboration and les 
inconsistency. competition 

Che classic view of halo is that it now l here is, however, another kind of*dift 
reliance on general impressions arising from which is harder to incorporate under the get 
stupidity or ignorance or carelessness. In eral-impression hypothesis: people hav 


support of this view is Symonds’ assertion — positive pred 


lilection for the real-world « 
that halo is especially strong for ratings on _ terpart of halo, for a high correlation betwe 
traits that are not commonly observed or the variabl on which peopl are ranket 
thought about. People are especially stupid and number of studies, mostly by  sociolos 
careless in handling these unfamiliar, unim demonstrate this fact. Lenski (1954) has 


portant traits. that if a person has dis repant scores on 


But the argument that halo is merely a tatus variables of society at large (in 
puerile failing runs into complications with occupation, education, ethnic background 
other assertions by Symonds. He says that he tends to be dissatisfied. Adams (1953) f 

] | 7 ‘ = —_ fas : ’ 
halo is also especially strong for traits of high — that the morale of bomber crews was 1 
moral importance and for traits involving rea orrelated with the average intercorre 
stam writl } — a ee ee : 
tions with other people. Why should people be their status variables, rank, flying time, edu 
especially stupid and careless 1 ealing with : 

Pea coe wee : tion, reputed lity, popularity, leng 

ich traits? Still more dithculty tor the argu ; 

c — . ’ ‘ a ser e, comb ( ind p 
ment is provided by Sherif, White, and Harvey ; é ; 

ae 3 “a Hom 1953 howed that « 

(1955), who found tha even Ol i task ol 
b veen | y ] pI re ort oO ( 


supreme importance to them, har 
ing, boys based their predictions and judg 


found t congeniality in small g 
' ( Cy . 
I N l \ ' NSI ) ed o ‘ trrelation of the b 
G108S84 tro e Nat ul Sci ] . : 
lity and vo power, wi vere 





udy ) reet-col I y v 
descr t now t I ers ol nis 
vely made bowling scores correlat« 
t in the group, by appropriat 
ri ment and heckling Indee a Benoit- 
lvan (1944) argue that what produce 
ntent and rebelliousness in peop 
er in a small group or great society, 1 
so much oppression or low status Itsell, 
he possession of disparate Statuse 
rebel isn’t the man who is low o1 
ers; he is the r. an who yw on some an 
( others 
hard for the gener mpression hy 
S » cope with these cousins of the hi 
Che general-impression hypothesis ca 
y explain only why people misperceivé 
why ey might be dissatisfied with wl 
verceive. It is possible that in some case 
erception plays a mediating role, lk I 
propriate bel r W I res 
hment a d lactiol with tne ) 
t But in many cases the discrep 
g re ear € ug d m e4rceptl 
kely 
It lee eople have a predil 
f ingle orderit 1 antipathy towa 
rdering r} $1 to say t 
yn it 11 it root in the re 
se MV whic! peopie can |! dle 
lerings as compared multiple one 
years psycholos have realize 
ind many way d go te surp! 
57; Heider, 1958). But there is a big diff 
he ween rivi Tit tl tl ] 
e orde os are ! ir V rder than 
g nd a they 
irce t t me d r 
ictivel\ ek to tr orm 
g rin 
S Ci e peop ir ( 
ght be pred t] ey bear t 
Dot It I I 
rT ¢ DI : 
Benoit-S 
1944), | 1954 Ro 1958 
yr ) T 
Aristotle 


ate 


pro 


pre 


nks on the 


areto might say 
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i son scientist have made this 
r oversimplification. Despite recogni 
it desirability of 


' 
T o?ntn Ti | rng Tr 
ril tnese ordering va4rila 


e is a stubborn, recurring urgs 
i single ordering. The modern, sophisti 


d way to do it is to average each subject’s 


several orderings, an involved 
cedure which loses much and gains nothing, 


rrding to Rose and Lenski Another way 
scussed by Benoit-Smullyan, is to insist 
only one of the ordering variables is im 
tant, the others being only direct or indirect 


yuences ort tt Thus a 
irxist might say that what counts In a 
society is wealth, and power and 
of wealth. 


instead that wealtl is only 


stige are merely derivatives 
rial expre s10n of so 
In treating societi | litures and social 


nemseives, social ts have also 


ffered from the predilection for single order 


ings. The early sociologists and cultural anthro- 
pologists taught, for example, that there is a 
ngle ordering of cultures from primitive to 
idvanced he so-called doctrine of unilinear 
evolution (Steward, 1953 This teaching 1 


ted by most anthropologists today. What 
with it? Not that there are no ways 
are ordered from primitive to 


vhichn cuitures 
modern, but that there are many. A given 


ipy a high rank in the order 
a low rank in the order 


s. The early anthropologi 


og by m nematk 
jlinded themselves to this multiplicity of 
repant orderings in their predilection for a 
ingle ordering. Even today me anthro 
) ye yr to the « yncept on of cultures as 
\ é orce ing by re¢ i ing the 
mber o eps in the ordering to a paltry 
three or fo vagery,’ barbarianism 
y This degradation o doctrine 
ke D ior t sake ot the pre lilection 
I lor t 1 u ( is it Is un 
} Stew rd 1953 
Ss ) er topic Oo \\ IKINg May be 
ed by predile mn for gle ordering 
r ». Scien ymen bott 
her different tribu | fu ) 
»—popularity, pow lL promi 
I ior ¢ mpl All of these variable 
WV e extent order I member ) 
r ) 1 DI iple it 1 l POssIDi tor 
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members at the top. But of course ] 


these ordering to be discre pant, with diffe rent 
eople will 

] 

' 


expect all the orderings to be the same, wil 


expect the most popular member to be the 
most powerful and most skillful and most 
prominent, to be, in a word, the leader. It 
seems so fitting to say, “First in war, first in 


peace, and first in the hearts of his 
This the 
scientist in a curious impasse. To begin with, 


country 


men.” expectation lands social 


he has the predilection, like anyone else, and 
his discussion of leadership is likely to show it. 
But the same time as a 
criticizes him for confusing popularity with 
eminence and skill with influence, there may 
be justification for him in the fact that his 
subjects, having the predilection too, tend 
actually to bring about the single ordering, 


at wiser olleague 


investing a single leader with all these things. 
In fact, if the leader renounces some of his 
leadership functions and tries to distribute 
them among his followers, as many enlightened 
social scientists would have him do, what is 
his He followers’ 
expectation of a single ordering and th 
likely to be displeased ratl than 
(Berkowitz, 1953). 


reward? has violated his 


ey are 


er grateful 


Even in colloquial language one can detect 
people’s tendency to act as though there is 
only one ordering of a set of people. They seem 


< ion ‘Toe’ tops,’”’ 


any hint that 


to delight in gros expre LLKE 


or “‘Joe’s the greatest,” avoiding 


there may be orderings on which Joe does not 


stand uppermost. 
Probably in any case where people are made 


to think of an ordering, even an ordering of 
elements other than people, they will resist 
thinking of any disparate ordering. If so, a 
kind of halo effect may be a more pervasive 


problem for judgments and ratings 


ordinarily realized Che study 


sirability of traits and behaviors seems to have 
run afoul of this problem. At first, it wou 


seem a straightforward matter to have the 
subjects judge items drawn from personality 
inventories as to their social desirability 
(Edwards, 1957). But it does not turn out to 
be straightforward (De Soto, Kuethe, & 
Bosley, 1959; Johnson, 1955). These items were 
originally selected so as to vary widely on 
desirability for personal well-being or health, 
and this variation seems to provide a salient 


ordering of the items for the subjects 


B. 





Dr Soro 

consequence, they have a troublesome te | 

ency to judge their desitability for per r 

well-being when they are supposed to judge | or 

their social desirability. ce 
Even in defining the key mathematica enlis 


property of an ordering relation called transi two 


tivity, one can encounter people’s infelicity size. 
with disparate orderings. The requirement for whe 
transitivity of a relation is usually stated liffi 
something like this: If A bears the relation to is, V 


B, and B bears the relation to C, then A must T 
bear the relation to C. It is 


sometimes con- com 
venient, however, to state it thus (De Soto & } were 
Kuethe, 1959): If A bears the relation to C. tude 
and C bears the relation to B, then A must stru 


bear the relation to B. These two formulations | con 
are equivalent, mathematically speaking. But 


S( 
people find the former much easier to appre- rde 
hend than the latter, which seems to confus¢ the 
if not mislead them. It asks them to think of [ ject: 
the ordering A > C — B, a task that would be two 
easy but for the obtrusion of the overlearned grou 
disparate ordering A — B — C. In the other | 
formulation, of course, A— B — C is the only 1 
ordering that presents itself, and understanding grou 
is quick, } 
EXPLANATION OF THE PREDILECTION: AN | 
EXPERIMENT : 
Evidently the predilection for single order subj 
ings materializes in many forms. Knowing this 
should eliminate the surprise and bewilderment elg 
of people like Rose (1958) who encounter it 
unawares. But what more can be said about 11 rat! 
Can one go beyond it to its source or ex] 
tion? Certainly the data cited so far he Ip 
in ¢he quest; they simply show its generalit) 
But how can one do more? Can one even pos ar 
some possible sources or explanations? gr 
It has been suggested that multiple ordering ne 
are odious because they are difficult. Is ther 
any way to measure this difficulty? Is tl 
any way to demonstrate that multiple or 
ings are more or less difficult tl some 
else f 
Che aul Ity ol single | ¢ | 
including single orderings, has been s 
fully measured by the time pe ; 
learn the structure under controlled con 
De Soto, 1960). It should be pos ible to 
this measure to multiple orderings. It 
take a long time to learn two ordering 
set of people But ong time ( 
’ 


PREDILECTION FOR 


th what? Certainly it should take longer to 





yna arn two orderings of a set of people than one 
} ordering of them, if only because of the differ 

nce in size of the tasks. It would be more 
enlightening to compare the learning of the 

nsi two orderings with other tasks of comparable 
city ' size. Comparison of this sort might decide 
for whether or not there is something peculiarly 





te lificult about multiple orderings, and if there 
1 to is, what it is. 
lust The following experiment provides such 


on- comparisons. In this experiment ali subjects 


» & } were given tasks of about the same magni- 
S tude: all were required to learn two social 
just structures or organizations at once. In one 
ons | condition subjects were required to learn two 
But discrepant orderings of a set of names: an 
Ire- rdering by height and an ordering by age, 
use the two orderings being uncorrelated. Sub- 
: of i jects in a second condition had to learn 
| be two discrepant groupings of a set of names: a 
ned grouping by majors and a grouping bv houses 

her | adivision of the names into groups according 
nly to majors and a disparate division of them into 


groups according to houses. S ibjec ts in a third 
} condition were required to learn one ordering 
one (uncorrelated) grouping of a set of 


mes, for example, an ordering by height and 


) 3 grouping by majors. In a fourth condition 
er- subjects were required to learn an ordering 
his by age of one set of names and an ordering by 
ent eight of another set of names—two orderings, 


lition, but of distinct sets 
fift 


grouping by ma ors of one 


>in the hirset com 
rather than the same set. In a condition 


bje ts learned a 


of names and a grouping by houses of 


t) nother set. In a final lition subjects 


immed an ordering of one set of names and a 


com 


grouping of another set. In the conditions with 
y + r ] ’ 
e set of names, only men’s names were used; 





er in the conditions with two sets of mames, on¢ 

et Was compo ed of men’s names and one of 

me names, to make them distinct. In all 

g | $a grouping of a set was a division of them 
i) CT 1 

C rt expe rimental c ndition , aS vell as one 

{ experimental results, are summarized in 

1. The conditions were chosen with a 


¥ to testing several possibl exp! inations of 
redilection for single orderings. 

1. If every condition in the left-hand column 

harder than its counter 


1d column, one wou 
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ve evidence that it is peculiarly dithcult to 


handle two organizations of the Same set, and 


1 


the difficulty of two orderings of the same set 


would emerge as a special case of this 
statement. 

2. If the upper conditions should turn out 
than the 


indicating 


general 


bottom condition of 
that 


difficulty learning two orderings at once or two 


to be harder 


each column, people had 
groupings at once, whether they were dealing 
with one or two sets of names, one would be 
led to another general statement: it is difficult 
to handle two organizations of the same kind 
at the same time. Again, the difficulty of two 
orderings of the same set would emerge as a 
special case. 

3. It would be quite conceivable, of course, 
for both of the preceding possibilities to be 
true, in which case the upper conditions of the 
left-hand column should be hardest of all and 
the lowest condition of the right-hand column 
easiest, with the other conditions intermediate 


in difficulty. In this case, the halo effect and 


its cousins would be the resultant of the two 
factors acting in concert. People have difficulty 
in handling two organizations of the same set 


of objects; people have difficulty in handling 


two organizations of the same kind; the 
difhculty of two orderings of the same set 
consists of these difficulties combined. 

4. On the other hand, if the two upper con- 


ditions of the left-hand column should emerge 
as the hardest of all but the bottom condition 
of the right-hand column should not turn out 
to be the easiest of all, the preceding general 
statements would be ruled out. Organizations 
. to learn than or 


of one set would be harder 


ganizations of two sets only if they were 
organizations of the same kind. Organizations 


of the same kind would be harder to learn than 


organizations of different kinds only if they 
were organizations of the same set. The pre 


sumptive general statement would be: it is 
hard to handle two organizations of the same 
set of the same kind. 

If the top condition of the left-hand 


} 
qd out to be 


column alone turne abnormally 
difficult, any general statement would be 


The conclusion would be that there is 
ing uniquely difficult about two order 
same set, a difficulty not paralleled 
and therefore not derivable from a 


general principle as a special case 
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“ VION 
6. Finally, if the conditions emerged as 
equally difficult, one would be led to conclude 
that there is after all nothing peculiarly difh 
cult about dis repant orderings of « set, that 
other arrangements of equal proportions or 
complexity are equally difficult 
Method 
To check the generality of whatever pattern ol 
difficulties «merged, the experiment was performed 


with two different arrang the subject’s task 
for 


In the first version of the experiment, results i which 


are reported in Table 1, the subjects were taught the 
social structures in an expedient way the experiment 
recited the structures to subject on each trial, ther 
questioned him about the relation between pairs of 

A typical question would be, “Is Bob olde 


people 
subject’s answer, the 
In the sece 
ly with 


than Dave?” After obtaining th 
t answel! 


experimenter gave him the correct 


version (Table 2) the experimenter was niggard 
about the structures: he questioned 


ibout the 


information 


relation between pairs of people and 


subject 


(after obtaining the subject’s answer) gave the correct 
answer to eat h que won, but gave no other information 
rhis technique is the one us¢ 1 earlier for the study of 
learning a single social structure (De Soto, 1960 


In the first version of the experiment the social struc 
in the second version, only 
} 


tructures would h 


tures had six members each; 





three, becaust learn ol larger ive 
been too slow 

In the first version, a trial consisted of the experi 
menter’s recitation of the social structure followed by 
6 questions, 3 about ea h structure. In the second ver 
sion, a trial consisted of 12 questions, 6 about each 
structure. For both versions, the criterion of mastery 
was two successive trials on which the subject answered 
all questions corr | 

I'he subjects for the experiment we male unde 
graduates of Johns Hopkins University. Each subject 
was run individually and served in a single experimental 


TABLE 1 


MEAN TRIALS CRITERION 


First Version of Experiment 


ro 








One ¢ Iwo Sets 
I'wo Orderins 16.2 6.6 
Two Group 10.0 6.6 
Ordering and Grouping 7.2 7.0 
rABLE 2 
MEAN TRIALS TO CRITE! 


Iwo Ord 15.7 11.5 
Iwo Groupil 9 7 ) 
Ordering at G 1 8.4 10.5 


D1 Soto 


versio ich produced greater indi, il 
Results 
of T 


come 


able 


{ 
t 


] shows that th 
jee Table 


compli ated, but s¢ ems to show the Same 


tion ¢ 


( Jut 


Examinz 
ts chose ba Sa 


-~i 


The inte raction pattern is the s ime, a 


>a LILLIe 


seen more easily if the middle row of figure 
increased by an additive or multiplicative 
stant. There may be justification for doing 

in the possibility that a grouping is easier than \ 
an orderi! g tor three member sets aithoug! 
for six-member sets. Certainly the resu 
Table 2 are in far better correspondence wi 
Outcome 4 than with any of the other propos 


outcomes 
on the Table 1 data yielded an interact 
nificant at the .05 


the 


ievel: 


at th 
] 


i ¢ 


nificant 
the 
nificant at the .01 level 


e 
} 
i 
i 


ta yielded 


poole " an interactior 


Strong « 


Che « xp riment then yields a a 


date tor the ¢ xplanation of halo the staten 


another perform: 


10 |e vel; and one perform 


rable 2 data yielded an interaction 


it is hard to handle two organizations « 
same set of the same kind. But, as alway 
seems there must be an explanation 


behind the ¢« xplanation, an explanati no 


it hard t 


explanation. VW hy 


) handi LW 


ganizations of the same set of the same ki 
OPERATION OF SCHEMATA 
SO far, it has been taken for grant 
people are facile in treating a set of obj 
having a single ordering or a single gro 
Not that there seem reason to doub 
facility—it is manifest in many ways. Di 
and Kuethe (1958), for example, fou 
children as young as 9 can usually 
questions about the mathematical prop 
ordering and grouping relations. They 


that if A is older than B, it follows tl 


not older than A ymmetry They 
that if A is older than B, and B is older 
it follows that A Ider than ( ral 
Chey know \ isin the s 

it follows that I I T ime 
symmetry They kno if A 
ime gra B B is in the 

is Cl, lol \ t \ is in the 

is ( ransitivity Another kind o 


An analysis of variance perforn 


) 


rdinary difficulty with simp! 


formally similar que 


PREDI CTION FOR 
\ Dro\ | Sco 1956 
I ( \ ( D 
V ( elr ore 
( » oO! lO! l 
I I ere e mo CO I 
errors. Eche erro! cu rhe 
Ol l e ¢ in ol oO 
error | { m ( ré 9 
I ively I ¢ Re l I 
( DjEe% the me l uty, not 
( n the ordering or gro g Once 
riy re ho Ke I ty p opk 
Li¢ l if vy I rl 
r Ine B here ! ty De ni ne 
g il hat I oT eopit re no 0 rood 
rythir Valuable pe pective on the 
[ ich peopl I er the questior 
n | i proper tie ol ordering 
ping I ns can be gained by con 
g it with the difficulty they have with 


tions 


Chey nave 


e questions 
ple. If you tell 
implies B, and B is true, he is 


ikenly that A must be true. Even 


someone 


= = 
LiKeLY 


variation of the relation “is older 


hanging it from a simple ordering to 
' 

yrderit produces dramatic difficultic 

¢ people tnal \ is it l¢ ta old a B 


many will 


ves,” others will sav ‘“‘no,”’ and only 





ty will correctly say he may or may not 
Soto 1958 
ner < \ p »p ki witt 
2 tne Ine] ide with lomir i € 
ures (De Soto. 1960). Dominance struc 
re px rrel tive of order rf } iV] rf 
ree properties of an ordering—asym 
eteness, but not transitivity 
. ioml ructure b LuUS¢ 
mit ( re ons nong niny 
y peck rights among birds) produce 
I I Chey are pri e and simple 
ructure the e\ ble cr of 
I ( ] eT oO! nin s DPV 
y I for ¢ Yet I Oo 
er the 
} role Le 
r ‘ le l, , a} 
Y er 4 Dro fro 
‘ ( I t. they 
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SINGI ( 
even be hindered by em, esp yv if they 
M ( an ordering 
| ort, peopk I very Food han ing 
or Ci I a 1d group! but very ) { some 
other similar tasks. It can be inferred that 
their facility wi orderings and grouping 
dos yt reveal any general power of thought, 
| | the qu ( p tl nk , 2 } I m 
Or ocesst whicl I mit IDUuy b« called 
hemata. Thus one can say that people pretty 
universally have vell-functioning ordering 
hemataand grouping schema 


em A 


ta. This proposal 





mack of the instinct-naming or faculty 
naming approaches which are now anathema 
in psychology, but it need not mark the end of 
nvest gation, as naming an instinct or tac ulty 


d d 
For present purposes, 
ck in 


predile tion for si 


so olten 


the explanation of the 
Like 


traits and functions, a schema 


ing a different ta 


wile orderings most 


surely 
has idaptive or survival value. Skirting tel 


ology, as biologi ts are prone to do, one can 


ask, what is a schema for? How does it serve 
the organism? What properti hould a good 
schema have? 
Although it ha 
in discussions of schemata, it appears 


} ied } trad 
DHuried in the trad 


rarely been made explicit 
that 


itional meaning of schema 


are two key requirements. A schema con 


tributes to cognition, but it only contribute 


An ordering Ciucma, I0of example, should 


enable a object a ordered, 
but should 


urgent aspects of the 


blind him to other 
objects. In 


ss situation 


everyone’ 
where 
el of 
would 


life there 
the ability to apply two s« hemata to a 
objects is well rewarded. This ability 


develop through evolut 


Dot nd evic ed in the lower left-hand 
mean of Tables 1 and 2. Tl bility to apply 
tne im<¢ chen i twice to a set ol obiect on 
the othe hand, might be a ecl cast le 
olte é ed ( often rewarded, he e | 
dey oped The other key re reme! ota 
he tit Nn iply py ible Ire { 
oy r ( of obie or ré l wm ’ t bind 
! rderu | ! Oo prevent tr ting 


( I ib ty I t not be ) nie | } \ 
F hy} it\ r per ( e of multiplk 
, of me hema to the same 
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ro 
} 
set of objects. Thus the upper means of the dying away or disengaging of earlier appl thr 
left-hand columns are greater than the upper _ tions of the ordering schema. The propositi al 
means of the right-hand columns that the halo effect depends on the subject} peo 
This approach to the problem keeps in the thinking of the orderings involved simu:-} tad 
forefront the fact that it is an achievement to taneously, disappearing to the extent he i} str 
treat objects as ordered at all, that the suc- able to think of them one at a time, may eve: | ord 
cesses have to be accounted for as well as the help explain the rather puzzling observaticr | 
failures. At the same time it exposes our noted earlier that halo may be stronger { 
crippling ignorance of the dynamics of schema _ orderings that are importani to people than | dif 
arousal and application. for the unimportant ones. The argument i | wa: 
In the enormous literature on serial learning, this: the more important orderings are to list 
for example, one finds almost no discussion of person, the more time he will spend thinking | ave 
the instructions with which the subject is about them, and as a statistical consequence, / g 
initially induced to treat the items as ordered. the more likely he is to think about them} sib) 
Why this nonconcern with the instructions, simultaneously. by 
almost a denial that they have been used? The But it is easy for discussion of schemata ani} | 


explanation probably lies in the faith that all their operation to get far out of empir 
that goes on in such learning is conditioning, a bounds. There seems to be good evidence tl 
primitive process that shouldn’t require in- people have a far-ranging predilection 
structions. But the fact is that the instructions — single orderings. There seems to be evider 
are critical. If the subject is told to remember that the predilection and other phenome: 
the items in order he does so much better than can be e t idated by crediting people with an | 
if he is simply told to remember the items ordering schema that is subject t 
(Horowitz, 1960; Kay & Poulton, 1951; principles of operation. Rather than mor 
Postman, 1956). Appropriate instructions evi- speculation, what is needed now are exper 
dently arouse a helpful ordering schema in the mental studies frankly concerned with th 
subject—but this arousal is accomplished so _ things. 


—~ 


rt 5 
UO CCl . 


easily and quickly that it is easy to overlook 
that it has occurred at all. SUMMARY 


Likewise in the literature on halo there are It was proposed, as an inductive 


genera I 
only suggestive glimpses of the ordering  tjon, that people have a predilection fora s 
schema being engaged and disengaged. It has ordering or ranking of a set of people or 


been noticed that the halo effect is less when objects, an aversion to discrepant orderings 
judges rate one trait at a time than when they the set. In ratings, this predilection shows 


rate one person at a time (Guilford, 1954). as the halo effect—the tendency to reduce | 
Why might this be? A pli iusible explanation is disc repant orderings on diffe rent traits 

that two applications of the ordering schema ingle ordering by merit. In social structures, | : 
to a set of objects conflict only if they occur  jncluding small groups and large societies, it | 
simultaneously, that is, if the subject is think-  ghows up in general dissatisfaction with dix | 


i r t - rl —r » time ha ‘ . 
Ing ol both orde rings at the same time. When a crepant orderings of the members a 


person judges on one trait at a time, he has to” efforts to eliminate the discre pancies. In 


think of only one ordering of the ratees at a theorizings of social scientists about so 


t 


time, whereas when he judges one person at a and culture it shows ut 


p as a stubbor 


time, he has to think all at once of the many <gomehow to reduce disc repant orderings 
orde rings on whic h the ratee oc upies positions. people, or classes, or cultures, to single order 
rhis explanation would also serve for another jngs, And in other judgmental and int 


the tendency lor tasks people show difficulty in handling 


nearby traits on a rating form to intercorrelate ¢repant orderings whi h 


phenomenon of ratings 


contrasts sirone 


more highly than remote ones. This tendency, with their fac ility in handling single or 


only recently discovered, has been named the Once the generalization had been establis 
proximity error (Guilford, 1954), but it might by appeal to such phenomen 1, an eff 
be regarded as showing simply the gradual made to give it context and expla! 





PREDILECTION FOR 

} 
ppl rough experimentation. The difficulty of 
positi earning two discrepant orderings of a set of 
ibject’: } people was compared with that for five other 
simu tasks in which subjects also learned two social 
it he ks} structures at once. It was found that two 


ay ever} orderings of a set of people were relatively 





| difficult to learn, providing one more instance 
| f the generalization. From the pattern of 
le thar lificulties over the six conditions, however, it 
was inferred that the aversion to a set having 
liscrepant orderings is a special case of an 
aversion to a set having more than one or- 
ganization of a given kind. Certain other pos- 
sible explanations appeared to be ruled out 





by the data. 


itaani} Finally, a discussion was given of how 
npiri emata might operate to produce the above 
ce tha and related phenomena. 
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factors the 


OTIVATIONAI affecting 
performance of schizophrenics, es- 
pecially social rewards and punish- 

ments, have become the focus of considerable 
research interest. This interest partially stems 
from the speculation of such writers as 
Cameron (1947) and Fromm-Reichmann 
(1950), who have attempted to eccount for 
schizophrenic withdrawal (and the concomt- 
psychological deficit) as a defensive 
response to criticism, failure, threat. 
These speculations have received some empiri- 
cal support from the studies of Rodnick and 
Garmezy (1957) and their students, who have 
reported that schizophrenics show behavioral 
deficits following censure in experimental tasks 
(and dis- 
Olson 


tant 
and 


involving stimulus generalization 
crimination) and concept formation. 
(1958), however, using a simple digit symbol 
task, reported that schizophrenics responded 
with enhanced performance following censure 
(failure instructions), although they appeared 
to show more enhancement following praise 
(success instructions) than they did following 
censure. There was no evidence in Olson’s 
results to suggest that censure had any detri- 
mental effect upon schizophrenic performance. 

Rosenbaum, Mackavey, and Grisell (1957) 
studied the effect of “ordinary social motiva- 
tion” upon the 
simple reaction time of schizophrenics. The 
biological motivation condition involved the 
faradic current 


Chis 


and ‘biological motivation” 


presentation of a moderate 


delivered directly to the reacting finger. 
stimulation began with the auditory reaction 
signal and terminated with the performance of 
the required response. The authors reported 
that the schizophrenic deficit in reaction time 
to normal controls) under the 


(as compared 


social motivation condition was substantially 


eliminated under the biological motivation 
condition. 

1 Now at the University of Florida 

*Now at the Veterans A tration Hospital, 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania 


tration H 


fl 
anD HAROLD L. BLACKBURN? 
pital, Knoxville, I 
It should be noted that the Rosenbaw 


Mackavey, and Grisell study used only a sing 
type of socially motivating instruction, 

ipparently involving a mild urging to do we 
The work of Rodnick and Garmezy (1957 
Olson (1958), and others strongly suggest 
that any adequate test of such motivationa 
instructions on performance must include 

least types levels of instructions 


or ieveis 
positive, negative, and neutral or nonevalu 


three 
tive. This consideration seems especially 
portant as the instruction used by Rosenbaw 
and his collaborators appears most similar t 
the nonevaluative condition typically fou 
to be most ineffective in modifying the lev 
of performance. 

The purpose of the present study is to it 
vestigate further the effects of social motiy 
tion upon schizophrenic reaction time, par 
tic ularly the differential effects of success 
failure, and nonevaluative instructions. Fol 
ing Olson (1958), it was hypothesized that 
both the failure instructions 
should enhance the reaction time performance 
instructions 


success and 


of schizophrenics, with success 
producing more enhancement than _failur 
instructions. Again following Olson, it was 


hypothesized that the schizophrenics perform 
ance would of show any detrimenial effe 
following failure (social punishment). 


METHOD 

Subjects The expe | group consi 
male patients bearing the uncontested ig 
schizophre ia. A were s lized in “open b g 
at the Vetera Administration Hospital, Knox 
lowa. None |} receive i ytomies 1 
whelming major were receivi 1 minim 
tranquilizi | 

I co 1 group i evio re 
Shankweiler (1959), were gathered from a grou 
male general medical patients at the Unive H 
tals i Veterans A Hos I ( 
Any patic vho was acute vhose¢ i 
tl 1estio W ! , 
me \ 
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1 Trial 20, the experimenter a ( ibject 
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‘ 
RESULTS 
The means and SDs of the 30 imt rials 
am ne 30 nai <« yce reaction time or the 
x bgroul re pre ented in Table 1. Also 
preset ted in Table 1 are the means an SDs ot 
the ores, which were obtained by ub 


tracting the mean final reaction [rom the mean 


eaction time tor each ubject These 





, 
scores were the criteria used ll 


analysis 

As might be expected, the schizophrenk 
ubiect were consistenuy lower than the 
corresponding controls. The three subgroup 
yf izophrenics and the three subgroup of 
CO! ro bot! howed small ly , I \ nt 


choice reaction timé¢ 
An inspection of the gain scores in Table 1 
l l es that, under the onevaluative instruc 
bot! ( ophr 1d control 
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showed no marked change in reaction time. 
Success instructions and failure instructions 
both resulted in reductions in reaction time for 
both groups, with the failure instructions 
producing the larger reduction. 

The gain scores were analyzed by a simple 
two-by-three factorial analysis of variance 
(Lindquist, 1953, p. 207ff.)* with the following 
results: 

1. The diagnosis-by-instruction interaction 
was nonsignificant (F < 1 for 1, 2 df), indicat- 
ing that the instructions did not differentially 
affect the gain scores of the schizophrenics and 
the controls. 

2. The main effect of diagnosis for the in- 
struction subgroups combined was nonsig- 
nificant (F < 1 for 1, 78 df), indicating that 
there were no differential gains by the schizo- 
phrenic and the control groups as a function 
of the instructions. 

3. The main effect of instructions over the 
combined diagnostic groups was highly sig- 
nificant (F 6.89 for 2, 78 df, p< 01), 
indicating that the instructions were sig- 
nificantly different in their effect upon the 
gain scores. 

The simple effects of instructions were then 
analyzed by means of / tests, using the pooled 
error term from the overall analysis, with the 
following results 

1. The difference in mean gain between the 


failure and the nonevaluative instruction 


groups was highly significant (¢ 3.70, 
’ < .O1) 
2. The difference in mean gain between the 


success and nonevaluative instruction groups 
was not quite significant (/ 1.35, & < .10). 
3. The difference in mean gain between the 


success and failure instruction groups was 


also not quite significant (/ 1.93, p < .10). 

Since the initial reaction times of the schizo- 
phrenic subjects were significantly slower than 
those of the control subje ts, the dependen ¢ 
of the gain scores on the initial reaction time 
was tested. Rank-difference correlations be 
tween initial and gain scores were computed 
for each of the ix diagnostic-instructior 
groups. Three of the coefficients were positive 
and three were negative. None was significant. 


of variance (Walker & Ley, 1953, p. 192) indicated no 


Dis USSION 


The results of the present investigation ar 
noteworthy in that they offer striking evider 
that the performance of schizophrenics cat 
improved by verbally presented social r 
inforc ers, although the absolute level of t 
improved performance is still defective. T 
often reported failure of s hizophreni S 
respond to social motivation is not confirm 
in this investigation. As hypothesized, bot 
the success and failure instructions resulted i 
an enhancement of the choice reaction tir 
of the schizophrenic subjects as well as t 
control subjects, although only the result wi 
failure was at an acceptable level of signif 
cance. Contrary to expectation, the failure 
social punishment instructions resulted 
greater enhancement of the performance 
both groups than did the success conditior 
although this finding is mof statistically r 
liable. As hypothesized, there was no eviden 
to support the contention that schizophrer 
show marked detrimental effects following 
socially punishing instructions. On the « 
trary, the schizophrenic failure group show 
the largest mean gain score of any of the si 
groups of subjec ts. 

The present results are in striking agreen 
with those of Shankweiler (1959), who st 
the effect of these same motivating instru 
on the choice reaction time of’ brain damag 
subjects. The mean gain scores of the 1 
subgroups of schizophrenic subjects used 


present investigation are within five m 


seconds of the means of Shankweiler’s bra 
damaged subjects; the means for the 
and final reaction times are also remarkal 


similar. Benton, Jentsch, and Wahler (195 
using different subjects on the same app 
previously demonstrated a similarity b 


brain damaged and schizophrenic sul 
both simple and choice reaction time 
nonevaluative instructions. It therefor 
pears that schizophrenic and brain d 
patients may show not only a simi 
general reaction time performance, but 
similarity of response, to these mot 


instructions 


Studies of iccess and failure in ! 
(e.g., Steis & Cohen. 1951: W , { 
resem! e the fe voing in that the ha 
CO! sistently reporte | that mild tf r 
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r 


larger extent than success, and the present between the tailure and nonevaluative instruc- 
‘tion ar | findings with the control subjects are rather tions was statistically reliable. There was no 
eviden nsistent with this. The results of the studies difference in gain scores between the schizo- 


Ss can | f success and failure in schizophrenia have phrenic and control subjects. 

cial re | been far from consistent. While Rodnick and The similarities and the differences between 
l of t Garmezy (1957) reported facilitation with the present findings and previously reported 
ve. T success and decrements with failure, Olson research were discussed in terms of differences 


nics 1958) reported facilitation with both success in task, instructions, experimenters, and 


ynfirme nd failure, with the former more facilitating subjects. Additional research was suggested as 
cd, bot than the latter. The present results with necessary to resolve the several contradictions 
ulted j schizophrenics are rather like those expected noted. } 

on tin with normal subjects in that the failure re- 


t sulted more in facilitation than success, REFERENCES 
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ult w though the difference is not statistically 
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WORD MEANINGS AND SELF-DESCRIPTIONS 


JOHN C. LOEHLIN 


ly , Vebhr 
N p ychologica!] research, the ell-<« mncept because of its frequent use Il psycnolog 
is rather coramonly detined in terms of the research, namely, college student subj 
words a person uses to describe himself a classroom setting 
One person describes himself as honest, en Specifically, the question may be con 
ergetic, impul ive, and self-a ertive;: his self- in the following terms: Following O 


concept differs correspondingly from that of a Suci, and Tannenbaum (1957), Cronb 





pr rson who de cribe himself as sen ble, y; (1958 . Hays 1958 ._ and others, a set ol \ 
earnest, and inarticulate. Suck an interpreta- cepts may be conceived of as occupying 
tion implies that the words save common multidimensional ‘‘semantic space,” whi Se 
meaning for the different persons concerned defined by the relationships among the co 

On the other hand, Kelly (1955) in his work cepts in such a way that the similar 
on “personal constructs” has emphasized the meaning of the concepts is represented | 
differences in the way individuals use concepts their closeness in the space. In such 
about personality. Differences in self-descrip- concepts identical in meaning occupy the s 
tions, from this point of view, may represent point in space, concepts similar in meaning ar 
differences in the meanings the persons are close together, concepts opposite in meaning 


giving to the words used, rather than differ- are maximally distant, etc. The self-cor 
ences in the way they view themselves. may also be located in such a space, wi 


In interpreting self-descriptive material, position defined in relation to the v 








then, it becomes an important question how’ other concepts; thus if the concepts di g 
much disagreement exists in the meanings’ the space include careful, honest, a 
subjects give to the words they use to describe tional, and a person conceives of hi 
then elves. Tha some such disagreement very hone st, moderately care ful, and 1 ) 
exists, no one seriously questions. But many emotional, his self-concept will be 
psychologists seem willing to take self-descrip close to the point occupied by honest 
tions in terms of traits (e.g., adjective moderate distance from careful, and far 
checklists, trait rating scales, the typical free emotional 
self-description) as a first approximation to In these terms, the question becomes: \\ 
sell concept How erious are the resu ting happe ns when we compare the 
errors likely to be? spaces” of different persons? How 

In evaluating the importance of difference disagreement on concept meaning 
in the meanings given to words, it seems ap sented by variation from person to pel 
propriate to Col ider the fineness of the di the set ol interconcept distances CO! 
tinctions that must be made with tl If differences in the attribution of c 
self-descriptions differ only slightly from per- the seli (represented by variation from pe! 
son to person, even a fairly small variation in to person in the set of concept-self dista1 
the meaning a were 1 Lo words by ubiect (siven a suitable method for mea 
will create serious dithculties in making dis distances in a person’s “‘semantic sp | 
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ent The ita W e gatherec ] g a re r 
g of the course, as a SS @xercise 
nce pis 
Lr er to insure that the words used in the experi 
t e ¢ it varicty OF aspects pe 
Ai I es were ¢ iW from a pool of &2 
es, which had previot een selected by the 
ter represent Cattell’s (1946) “‘personality sphere’ 
turn based on a condensation of Allport ar 
136] list of all the trait names in an unabrik 
nary The 82 adjectives included two for 
( 41 of the 42 bipolar dimensions in Cattell’s 
st recent version of the personality sphere 1957 
\ppendix 2). The dimension omitted was “Marked 
est in Opposite Sex vs. Sught Interest in Opposite 
Sex,” for which no satisfactory single-word equivalents 











were independ 
pool by means of a 
sample was used with a 
to provide three replica 


the sul 


uw the experiment three samples of concepts 


ted in Table 1 


Measurement of Distances in the Semantic Space 


since no one techniq le ol 





ng of pairs of concepts were used 


measuring dl es ina 





ic space nt 


is entirely free from objections, three 





t me is were used 
Direct rating. As one measure of the concept 
t distances, direct ratings of the similarity in 


For each cor 


the group of six, the subject rated its 


arity in meaning to each of the other five, on a 
nt graphic scale with the end points labeled 
tically the same” and “just the opposite.”’ The 


ject was permitted to 


5 


use whatever 


y of meaning he wished 


riteria ol 
The 30 resulting rat 


resented two of each distance, one in each direc 


he two ratings were summed to yield estimates of 





concept-concept distances for each subject 
L ( esponding direct measure oO! con t-s 
e subjects y rated themselvy ea 
SIX oncepts, using seve oIntL grap ( S 
‘ OL ts labeled ve mu h sO a ‘ st 
t rhe ra was done twice, a the vO 
5 ed to le es ites of the ) r r 





AND 











SELF-DESCRIPTIONS 29 
uring dista sin a semantic space based on similaritic 

in co tative |! g. | h of the six concepts, ar 1 
the sell, was raied On SIX sever graph 
scales—two for each of Osgood’ of value, 
activity, a The scales used were active 

passive, foolis weak-strong, good-bad, hard 

soft, and caln they were chosen on the basis 
of data cited by Jenkins, Russell, and Suci (1958), and 


ictions used were adapted from theirs 


mn of each concept ar d the self on each 


ain dimensions was obtained by com 





ropriate pairs of ratings (reversing direction 


concept-concept and 6 


necessary), and the 15 | 


subje t by 


(where D? equals 


for each 


Ds 


concept-self distances estimated 


computing the corresponding 21 


the sum of the squares of the differences on the three 
dimensions 

3. Rating of role persons. This technique emphasized 
denotative, rather than connotative, meanings, by 
using a set of persons to provide a frame of reference 
within which distances were measured. Each subject 
selected a set of 12 persons who had played specified 





by means of an adaptation of Kelly’s 

1955, p. 227). Each of these persons 

} h of the six concepts, on seven-point 

graphic scales with the end points labeled “very much 
- : 


Th 


similarity of himself to each of the 12 persons on scales 


“just the opposite subject also rated the 





running from “very similar’ to “just the opposite 
The persons were then considered as dimensions of a 
semantic s] 


yace, and the ratings as projections on these 


dimensions, and Ds computed to yield estimates of the 


15 concept-concept and 6 concept-self distances for 
each subject 


Procedure 


part 


various rating scales were assembled in a three 
the 


methods described; 


questionnaire, with parts corresponding ap 
to the three 
nonself 


the self. This questi 


proximately within a 





given part ratings preceded ratings iving 


inve 


mnaire was prepared in three forms, 


> 


of which used a different set of con 








cepts (see lists in Table 1) but was otherwise identical 
v1 the other 
An effort wa ide to standardize as far as possible 
1e [oO ( the rating scales and the wor ing oO he 
instructions I the three parts of the quesuor ure 
These instructions inciude “work tairiy rapidly, 
ma ri 1dgme ( tne isis Ol your first im 
‘ in » not hesitate to use the extreme « 3 
yt tine 11es ene these are a ) late i vell 
is ¢ t ins l ite tal gy during tne 
xp ent, € 





ance in | ean space only if the persons are co 
t is orthogonal to one anot However, with 
y fa t ited set of pt D yuld pro 
00 i mn of relat ince veen CO 

is all that 1 ed, since e dista 

n Use of the Role I ¢ was d 
{ .* t , SU ' i 

‘ ) i rity hg ba 
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Subjects were randomly assigned one of the three 
and completed its three 


The 


class period, with most subjects 


forms of the questionnaire, 


parts in the order described data were collected 


within a 50-minute 
requiring between 30 and 40 minutes 


lor the task 


Analysis of the Data 


Seventy-one subjects participated in the experiment 
For ease in handling the data, only complete question 
naires were used for analysis—in a few cases where only 
single items were omitted they were arbitrarily assigned 
a middle rating of 4. The arrangement of the question 
naire made a skipped last page a . fairly 
hazard—seven questionnaires were eliminated on this 
ground. Eight others were excluded for other devia 
tions from instructions—mostly for failure to rate one 
or more persons in Part 3. Two subjects failed to finish 
in the allotted time. Of the 52 remaining questionnaires, 
which form the basis of the subsequent analysis, 19 
were Form A, 17 Form B, and 16 Form C. 

The 15 concept-concept distances and the 6 conc ept- 


self distances were computed for each subject for each 


common 


method of measurement as described above. As com- 
puted, the distances were in units that differed for each 
of the three measurement methods. Furthermore, sub 
ject-to-subject differences in mean and dispersion of 
ratings, due to differences in interpreting the rating 
scale or differences in response style, were to be ex 
pected, and in fact were apparent in the raw data. To 
make methods and _ subjects 
meaningful, therefore, the set of distances for each sub- 
ject for each method was converted to rank-order 
form. The 15 concept-concept and the 6 concept-self 
distances were ranked independently, because it was 
desired to examine the stability of the two separately. 
This procedure also has the advantage of minimizing 
any lack of comparability of concept-concept and con 
cept-self distances that might result from the somewhat 
different forms of rating used for the two in two of the 
methods, or from possible differences in response set for 


comparisons across 


judgments involving or not involving the self. 

For each form of the questionnaire, mean Spearman 
rank-order correlation coefficients (6) were computed 
among the rankings of concept-concept and concept- 
self distances as follows: 

1. Consistency over all rankings. To obtain an indica- 
tion of overall consistency of ranking, despite variation 
in both subjects and methods, Kendall’s coefficient of 
concordance (W) was computed over the 3 W sets of 
rankings in each group (where NW is the number of sub 
19, 17, or 16).2 This was done 


concept-concept and concept-self 


jects in the group, i.e., 
separately for the 
distances, and then each of the six resulting Ws was 

2 No correction was made for tied ranks. The effect 
of such a correction would be to raise W very slightly, 
and to about the same extent for concept-concept and 
concept-self distances. In making comparisons among 
the methods, however, allowance may be made for the 
fact that ties were somewhat more frequent in the 
“direct rating’? method than in the other two, and 
hence its consistency is probably 
timated 


slightly underes- 


LOEHLIN 


converted to / by the relation 4 = mit l ” 
where m is the number of arrays over which W is 
puted (Kendall, 1948 

2. Consistency within method If the t ee meas 
ment methods are me: ng different things 
measuring them dependa the overall consist 





} 


of rankings may be low, but consistency within 1 





should be considerably higher. Therefore, for eac} 

three methods, Ws were computed over the N subj 
in each group, separately for the con 
1 each W ¢ 


ept-conce 





concept-self distances, ar mverted to ; 
above 

3. Consistency within subjects. Subjects may dis, 
individual differences, consistent over measuremer 
methods, in the assignment of meaning to concept 
“personal constructs”), and it is ordinarily 
that they display consistent individual differences 


the “meanings” 





assume 
they assign to themselves (i.e seit 
concepts). These should result in within-subject cor 
sistency among rankings that is substantially hig! 
than consistency measured across subjects. Therefore 
Ws were computed for each subject over the thre 
measurement methods, separately for the concept- 
cept and concept-self distances, 








and these converte 
to p’s as above. 

4. Consistency across 
vide an unconfounded 


ubjects and methods. T 
baseline against whicl 
evaluate intrasubject and intramethod consistency, 
é for all possible comparisons made across both su 
jects and methods was computed. This was done 
multiplying the overall 4 by the number of comparisor 
involved, subtracting from this the wit] ‘ 
within-method ’s, each multiplied by 
comparisons on which it was based, 








and dividing t 
remainder by the number of across-method-and-subj 
comparisons. Thus, for example, in Group A there are 
1,596 possible paired comparisons among the 57 sets 
rankings, with 19 X 3 = 57 of these within subject 
3 X 171 = 513 of these within methods, and ther 
maining 1,026 across both subjects and methods. The 
computation is (.390 X 1,596 — .443 X 57 449 > 
513 


1,026 = .358 for the # for comparisons across 
subjects and methods. 
RESULTS 
Table 2 contains the mean rank-order corte 
lation coefficients among rankings 


categories spec ified. 


within 


Let us begin by examining the self-descri 
tions. First, do individual subjects describ 
themselves with any consistency whatsoeve! 
The affirmative answer is in the left-hand part 
of the first row of Table 2. When p’s are con 
puted for individual subjects over the thre 
measurement methods, they tend to be sub 
stantially positive: the means of these js 
the three subgroups are .48, .40, and 5 
respectively. 

The second, and more crucial question 


1 tl 


our purposes is: To what extent do the 
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IS ENCY 1ON RANKINGS ¢ ONCI N« I } 
TEN AMON RANK F CONCEPT-( EPT sirable words to themselve lly 
AND CONCEPT-SELF Dis1 . 
undesirable words 
Dike We Person-to-person differences rip 
mn might arise, however, simply from person 
“ge- f 6 Concept Of 15 Concey to-person differences in the meanings attributed 
ch oft nparis elf Dista : Concept Distances , d 
subject to the concepts used in self-description 
ept ar Form Form Form Form) Form) Forr Are such diff rences presel { I tne data, 
P A B ( 4 B ( " . . 
lO { and if so, how large are theyr The ans rmay 
= be found by comparing Rows 1 and 2 on the 


ts. acros 48 44 43 right hand ick of Tal c ? Here vain Row 1 


ureme ; . , ; , 

cones reflects consistency across metho within 
assume - a he ; ' = subjects, and Row 2, consistency ross 
ences nsistent sul methods across subjects. The difference be 
“te _ : " : re tween the two reflects consistent individual 
> hick ; ; : differences in the meanings assigned to con 
herefor toss subjects and : : 62 i€ 33 cepts. And this difference is roug! ly of the 
he thre a same magnitude as that on the left-hand side 
yoni V subjects” of the table:* in other words, the concepts 
oe t rating Pp} eT ll endl, Ba ippear to differ in meaning from person to 


Po im seventies - s “ : ‘ person fully as much as their use in self 


hich t met s combined 7 Z 42 45 7 5 des ription does 





a ects and ’ . - - sie Are these differences related? In order to 
ah Mentill “se "1 39 | 231 35 shed some tentative light on this question, 
nari - one concept in each group was selected (the 
son at : oe oh “ me efppeere er ze - one that appeared to show the greatest vari- 

- ed in text ability in concept-self distance from person 








to person) and the relation between its distance 








here idual subjects describe tnemselves d from the self and its distance from the other 

7 sets of vely? The u efulness of the self-concept to concept in its set was evaluated by computing 

ri personality psychologist usually pre- e's between them over the subjects in the 
_ pposes that differences from individual to group. 

"aio X lividual can be depe ndat ly ascertained. The In general, the relations! Ips observe | sug 

ss bot evant information in Table 2 lies in the gest that a concept was more likely to be used 

tionship between Rows 1 and 2 on the im self-description when it was given a mort 

and side. The difference between con- favorable meaning. Take, for example, the 

y across methods within persons and concept solemn in Group B. Individuals dif 

corre- iste! y across meé thods across persons fered conside rably as to whether they lo ated 

} resents the effect of consistent individual it near or far from their self-concept for 

Teren es. This effect is not impressively some it was one of the more self-d riptive ol 

escri| ge, but it is present in all three group the concepts its set for ot rs 1t ¥ the 

escribe IS these ubiec s do appear to diff r trom le { And the vari tio in the { e con 

eve r y person in | ev describe thet ( in f-descriptior pear b ym- 

dy s though there i lso substantial ed by shifts in its meaning O rsons 

e sus in their self-descriptions, which vho judged solemn to be escripluive 

tor rs upon inspection of the data to | ted it relatively close in the se } ce 

es endencv noted by Edwards (1957 xpressive and considerate hose v did 

ps rt pla ed it di tant from thes¢ ( H and 

1 5 ‘ — 5 . s ne yser to submissive T to obstructive ! ine 

group nu! 12 out of 19, 11 « 17 
16, in the s. The tv ‘Tt ( ‘ é e .OO1 
on ed on tl ( e to less var the 

















from the ( mncept (or ] (;roup ( whether 
dependent was considere elt-ce riptive or 
not went with its nearness to persevering and 


responsible, on the one hand, or to irresponsi 
ble, on the other.® It seems plau ible , therefore 
to attribuie the differences in self-description 
at least in part to the differences in meaning 
that subjects attributed to the concept 


One possible complication in the inter- 
pretation of the results was suggested by the 


fact that for several subjects consistency across 


for others it 
( he ( k 


the general conclusions of the study among 


methods was around zero, while 


was quite high. It ‘seemed desirable t« 


those subjects for whom the measurement 
appeared to be best: that is, those subjects who 
showed high consistency across methods, both 
in the measurement of concept-self distances 
and in the measurement of concept-concept 
distances. A fj of .50 was chosen as the irbitrary 
cut-off point for including subjects in the 
“consistent” group. This was approximately 
at the median of each distribution. About one- 
third of the total sample exceeded this level 
of consiste ncy on both distributions, and were 
included in the group of consistent subjects. 
The third and fourth rows of Table 2 contain 
p’s based on this group. It will be seen that 
despite the now considerably higher j’s (par- 
tic ularly for the concept self distances ; the 
differences between within- and across-person 
p’s remain of roughly the same order of magni- 
table. Again, it 
that the shift in concept meanings 


tude on the two sides of the 


appears 
from person to person Is about the same as the 


} 


change in self-descriptive use of the concepts. 


} 


Finally, it is of some interest to examine the 


consistencies within the three measurement 


methods 


Che rel nt A’s arein the lower nart 
1@ Teievant p are in the tower. part 


here appears to be some tendency 


m¢ 
then 


COI! 


it is true, as the pre sent results ap ir 


ate, that consistent individual differe1 


f-ce cription are on the whole no larg 


nings of the words used in self-descr 


obviously 


—t 


pt from such self 


hazardous. 


result 


a psyche 


Some restri 


First, 


tions on the generality of 
; should be noted at the outset 


the subjects were college students 
logy class. However, one might expe 


that in a more heterogeneous populati yn < 


sensus on word meanings and on self-con 


would 
nature of the 
descriptions much the 


} 


both decrease | 


somewhat, leavi 
problem of interpreting 
same. 


Sec ond, the results apply to self-descrij 


in terms of adjectival trait names. Presuma! 


if the words are defined for the subject 


done in some 


the variab 
] 


rating scales, 


meaning from person to person should d 


(to an extent limited by the fact that the w 


used in definition are likely to be them 


ambiguous). Reduction in vari: 
ing may also result from th 


ibility of n 


incorporat 


the adjectives in sentences, as is done 1 
Q sorts and inventories, but this nee 
ilways be true. In “I am more sensitiv 
most other people,” the word se 
probably just as variable in m«¢ 

it is used alone. However 

present study y mo ectly 

le iption by n¢ 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS OF UNANTICIPATED 
ERSUASIVE COMMUNICATIONS 
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ild not, in a sense, make the communication ‘° ™* Spart irom cach omer and ' she : | 
’ , . ° lets unt instructs to The experi: 
less effective. It would simply alter the way in 
. 7 xplainec ( i € ert l 
vhich the dissonance ; reduced. Those pre experiment « icted y the Stanford | 
pared for the communication would tend less Department and assured them that their answe 
to change their opinion and tend more to ‘ ‘ V 
reject the communicator. The study by Ewing : ‘ 
. “fis 7 ° > then asked « el okie » the f ré 
1¢ Wo > ‘ enn r h; lercic 
(1942) gives ome support to this analysis ol read the pri 1 instructions. There were 1 
the situation. He found that the discrepancy ets of instructions and the booklets had bee 
between the subjects’ initial opinion and the domized in this regat en they were passt 
i { 5 nent ¢ one ¢ O; oO { t 
position they expected the communication to ~ , : 
. . roliowing 
espouse was the major determinant of how 
. : . ‘ We are ve 1¢ intereste 1 stu 
biased they felt the communication to be. In yinions and attitudes of high school students 
other words, irrespective of what the com- teenage drivi rot n. We particular 
es talk bi xper 


munication actually said, if they expected get your reactions a Cain 


disagreement, they later felt the communica- 








: ‘ : : very well known for his report i artic 
tion to be more _ biased Anticipation ol atin ¢ me hove 1 nd te 
4 A t i , U ) { i LAC ‘ as ul i , 
disagreement seems to have led to more reje artic Mr. Maccoby has stated his very 
tion of the communication. opinion that teenagers are a menace tl 
P ; shou strict] p tralled } ‘ 
The present experiment was designed to > u tinct ‘ Costu 
. . t is important that you pa 
throw more light on this process by comparing . a 
. . . and to what he has to say is t 
two groups exposed to the same persuasive give ur ¢ ions on the ‘ fte . 
communication, one group expecting a disa 
greeing persuasive communication and the Personality O : 
other group not expecting a persuasive com- 
. lé t t t 
munication at all. wae a " 
xt ‘ L Speaker We cu 
PROCEDURI how ig I stt Ss S1Z¢ 
* : sonauty If an adult who Is speaking ) ( \ 
A questionnaire was give to 125 student oft the serious subject. We have isked Mr Natha \ 
Palo Alto High School in order to discover a topic that , } ' ae 
coD\ vho 1s considered to be a xp 


vas 1 ‘ int t t 1 S and their 
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tiveness of the Experimental Manipulation 
The purpose of one of the sets of instructions 
as to create an orientation towarc the person- 
ity of the speaker so that the actual persua- 
ve communication would be unanticipated 
was intended to 


reate an orientation toward the opinion of the 


peaker together with the expectation that the 


their own opinion. 
heck on whether or not the two different 
successfully created, the 


lentations 


were 
wing question was asked: 

The psychologists who are doing this experiment are 

ainiv interested in 


\) what kinds of opinions people have 





B) how people judge other people’s personalities 
ir manipulation was successful, we would 


xpect the majority of Opinion Orientation 


1 +} 


subjects to check the first alternative and the 


Personality Orientation subjects 
heck the second. Out of a total of 41 sub 
ts who received the Opinion Orientation 
structions, 80% said the experiment Was 


erned with opinions. Out of the total of 


subject who received the Persor Ll1L 
mentation instructions, 63% said the experi- 
was concerned with judgment of person 
Che differe M between the vo 
Ss Is, Of course highly signi ican 
t y. Thus it appears that our experi 
m< lia nm was efiecti 1 cre ng 
Tere orientatio1 toward t spe ke I 
note stru = to the 
ot the > co ) il 
s ?) oO 1c he eakKer : 
r} lone be 1S¢ é 

r ) f é 
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Che following question w 
r t ( é oO poimt 
Whe ict M Ma ) Said that I 
is ¢ ‘ an expert in his field. How much do 
you th I y knows about the problem he s 


4) He isa rea! expert, who is very familiar with tl 

proble 
B) He k 
C) He 


about the problein 


a lot about the problem 


ows quite 


: 
ows about as much as most people do 


D) He knows less than most people about it 


E) Heknow 


s very little, and a lot of his information 


The results show that we were successful 


in keeping the expertness of the speaker con 
conditions. In the 


stant between the two 


Opinion Orientation condition 78% said the 
speaker was a real expert or knew guite a lot 
about the problem. In the Personality 
Orientation condition the comparable figur 
is 80%. Clearly, there are no appreciab:< 
differences between the two conditions. 
Since the purpose of the experimen ai munip- 
ulation was to affect 


subjects but to_keep constant the magnitude 


the orientation of the 


of dissonance, it is also important to knov 
whether or not the subjects in the two condi 
tions paid equal attention to what the speaker 
said. For this purpose a number of factual 
recall qu sstions were asked. The results show 
no difference between the conditions in amount 
of material recalled. Since the two conditions 
were the same with respect to both attention 
paid to what the speaker said and degree of 
expertness attributed to him, we may regard 
1e experimental manipulation as_ having 


reated a difference in orientation or prepared 


ess on the part of the subjects while holding 
constant the magnitude of dissonance intro 


duced by the persuasive communication. 


Comparisoi he 7 Experimental Conditions 
We expecte ibjects in the Opu ion 
Ori O ondition to reduce dissonance 
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vy by rejecting the communicator and 
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eX ed yse in the Personality Orie: 
{ reduce dissonance ma 
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he received a score of 1; if he changed to 
two 
to 


since we used a four-point scale, the 


answer steps away, e€.g., Irom “disagree 


Iyy?? ‘a . Ts 
trongty agree Silg 


core of 2; 


maximum possible change was 3. (¢ 


the direction of the position ad 


communication were given a plus sign, and the 
changes I 


were summed algebraically 
four questions to obtain a sil 


f a subject changed lisagree 


to 


wie 
from ‘*¢ strongly” 
on 


by the 


“agree slightly one question In 1e 


advocated it10n 
of +2 
to 


question in 


direction communi 


i change changed from “agree 


“agree slightly” on another 


the 


idvocated by the communication 


strongly” 


direction opposite to that 
\a change 
of 1); and did not change at all on the other 


two questions, his opinion change score would 
be +1. 

Rejection of the communicator was meas 
sured by the following question: 
Mr. Maccoby 
you think he was 


covered all the fact 


Do think 
pretty well, or do 


you 
niair or biased in 


some way? 


\) He was very unfair and biase« 

B) He was somewhat unfair; he didn’t give all the 
facts 

C) He was very fair; he covered all the facts prett 


well 


} 


ts the data for opinion change 


Fable 1 pre cl 


and re yer tion. Two indices of opinion change 


are pre sented in the table: the average change 


and the percentage of subjects changing 
appreciably (two or more points) in the di 
advocated by the communication. Both 
of these show diff 


the 


predicted direction. Subjects in the 


measure 
1: 


two experimental conditions in 


Pe rson- 
Orientation condition 


ality change their 


opinion more in the direction advocated by the 
than de 


condition While Lhe 


subjects n the 


communication 


Opinion Orientation 


difference in average change of opi | not 
it all significant,. the percentage who change 
appreciably is significant statistically ( 

square 5.41, p Q2 The difference 
between the two experimer conditions o 


rejection of the communicator is also in 


}: 


expected direction. Subjects in the Opinion 


Orientation condition 


reject the communicator. difference is 


\ll p values report 













































TABLE 1 
OPINION CH D REJECTION OF COMMUN 
FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIOD 
I € € ( \ 
4 
Oo Pe 
\ 
J 
Average change of 19 ( 
Percentag ng 20° 13 

preciabl 
Percentage saving col gry c 

munication Vas very OT 

somewha é 

t ect 
statistic ally significant chi square +. (f 

Ss 
Pp 0: 

In other words, our expectations were bor : 
out. If the subjects are led to expect tl 
persuasive communication will disagree 
them, they reject the communicator more 
are less influenced than subjects who are 
to speak, caught unprepared The obtai 
differences, however, while significant statis i 
cally, are rather small. Let us, there 
examine the data further to see what additio 
light can be shed on the process with wi 
we af&re ce ilin y 

; l 
Initial Opir Importance Issue 
Che topic of leenage driving was cho 


the experiment because the initial opinior 


the high school students were more extr 
on this issue than on either of the other 
that we pretested. Theoretically, of cou 
would expect that the differences betwee 
two experiment | conditions would be gr 
for people who heid opinions very diverg 





from th position advocated by the 
munication since more dissonance is intro 
for them. Although opinions on the 
eenage driving ere relative tre 
only a minority of the subjects held 
one sided opu ns Or tne 1s 











} € re ~ S Oo the 1s € tne greater will b Lhe 
ag Me 4a = 45° 7 mn : magnitude of dissonance in roduced by the 

3, I thi it ne ig lor ¢ ing a . 2 
communication. Hence, we cannot separate 

s license in Calitornia sli 1 be raised » id - ae 
e: present age is 16 the effects of these two variables in our data 
4. If a person betweer 16 and 20 years of age receives Let us, the n, examine the data to see the 
KC rs kless driving, his li effect of the combined action of both vari ible 
reve if is 21 ’ 

lable 2 presents the data on opinion chang¢ 
If we define an extreme opinion as disagree- Separately for those who initially held extreme 
nt (either strong or slight) on all four ques- opinions and those who initially held moderate 


opinions for each experimental condition. It 


ns, we find that only 16 of the 41 subjects in 
e Opinion Orientation condition and 16 of should be remembered that a subject was 
e 46 subiects in the Personality Orienta- labeled as holding a moderate opinion if he 

condition initially held such extreme initially agreed with the position advocated by 


ions the communication on one or more of the 


Another variable that should affect the questions. 
sults of the experiment 1s the importance It is clear from Table 2 that the difference 


] 


he issue to the subject. The more important between ini opinion and position advocated 


driving is to a particular by the communication is a major variable. For 


s or tet r¢ | ulal 
} +7 1 4} —_ ] = a2 .% 
erson, the greater should be the magnitude those who held extreme opinions initially 
ssonance created in him by the persuasive and for whom the issue was more important 
mmunication. In order to obtain a measure there is an average change of +2.31 in the 
e importance of the issue to each subject, Personality Orientation condition as com 
k I owlng questo! pared to an average change of only +- $1 in the 
, Opinion Orientation condition. The difference 
H is ) i to | . . . 
‘ on the measure of percentage who change ap 
a t preciably is also similarly large. Both differ 
B) quite important ences are significant at better than the 2‘ 
portant evel For those whose initial opinion was 
sales moderate and the issue was .css Important 
l \ ould é » analy there is practically no difference between 
e experime¢ sep ( l nd, indeed pra iy no act 
erte extren ( tT OopINnION and the or the communicator at al The iverage 
unce of 1 issu Unfortu change for the Opinion Orientation group is 
y,it tu yut that ther i very appre only +.28 and the average for the Personality 
Wreiati between these two vaniablk Orientation gr Up is even ightly in the 
] ; ; l ] ] 
) mie yT iLiIoOns ¢ laily ) . 11res ) Iron 1davoca b 
) ( I e <¢ I ») overwne nu | other Wol | 
‘ ; ‘ { ] | 
é hat the} l¢ mporta ot ( ere r Ve ound ) } 
yt loo | | t { Ol t 
variable . rate ( ‘ rABLE 2 
() ( I ‘i 4) 
( yzed for those with extreme RELAT , 
ver tho \ moderate Op , 
' ai 4 
he 5 gno the sp 
) | i be 1 oO | 
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10) JANE ALLYN 


the conditions is attributable 
to those 


communication 


experimental 
ubjects for whom the pers lasive 
introduced considerable dis- 
sonance., 

We would also expect the difference between 
the the 
measure of rejection to be greater for those 
with initially extreme opinions. Surprisingly, 
however, this does not turn out to be the case. 


two experimental conditions on 


There are simply no differences between those 
holding extreme opinions and those holding 
moderate opinions in the percentage who feel 
the communicator was biased. In the Person- 
ality Orientation condition these figures are 
and 60%, respectively, and the com- 
parable figures for the Opinion Orientation 
condition are 81% and 80%. There is, of 
course, no reason to expect a difference in 
the Personality Orientation condition where 
dissonance was reduced mainly by changing 
opinion. There is reason, however, to have 
expected a difference in the Opinion Orienta- 
tion condition. It is however, 
that the overall level of rejection was already 
so high in this condition (80%) that a virtual 
ceiling had been reached as far as our relatively 
crude measure is concerned. This cannot, of 
course, be settled with the present data. The 
only thing that can be said is that, if there is 
not a ceiling phenomenon here, there is a 
theoretical difficulty involved in interpreting 
the rejection data. 


62.5% 


conceivable, 


AND Li ON 


F ESTINGER 


SUMMARY 


Fighty 


seven high school students who were | 
in favor of | 


llowing teenagers to drive wit 


few restrictions were presented with a com- | 
munication advocating strict control of young 
driver an orientatior | 
to attend to the speaker’s opinions and w 
informed of his topic and his point of view ir 
advance; the other group was given an orienta- | 
tion to the speaker’s personality 
and was not told the topic of the speech or the 


One group was given 


evaluate 


speaker’s point of view. It was found that 
subjects who were forewarned of the nature oj 
the communication changed their opinions 
less and rejected the communicator as biased | 
to a greater degree than unprepared subjects. | 
opinion change 


Differences in amount of 


between prepared and unprepared subjects 


were greater among those holding extreme 
opinions initially. 
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PERSONALITY AND VERBAL CONDITIONING EFFECTS! 


GEORGIA 


S a evidence ibou verbal 


body of 
conditioning has accumulated, inves- 


tigators have begun to discuss its 
mplications for understanding the psycho- 
herapeutic process. An important question 


that arises in connection with psychotherapy 
the psychothera- 


the be- 


s that of what happens in 


neutic process to produce change in 


havior of the client. 

Increased attention has been given to the 
ve attempts to 
solve both practical and theoretical problems 
ere (Mowrer, 1953; Raimy, 1948; Rogers & 
Dymond, 1954; Shaffer, 1947; 1949: 
Wolpe, 1958). Conceivably, verbal behavior 


mav serve as either cause or effect 


al behavior of the client in 


r} 
I 


Shober . 


of both affec- 
tiveand instrumental responses. If this is true, 
t is logical to expect that the manipulation of 
verbal patterns as mediators is one source of 
both and 


patterns of 


hange 1n the range of affective 


trumental response the client, 


thus of the larger patternings of his 
erpersonal relationships 

conditioning studies, the experi- 
er attempts to manipulate verbal 
mediators. Krasner (1958 
of the 


pointing out that this group of studies follows 


has pres¢ nted a 


rough review studies in this area, 


\ 


kinner’s paradigm in that “the dependent 


variables are the subject’s verbal behavior, and 


in lependent variables art generalized 

ynned reinforcers, intended to bring 

tbal behavior under the control of the 
niner 

Certain deficiencies ex n the reneral 


tudies re Pp rted, 


gn of verbal conditioning 


y when they are considered $ 
g to psychotherap [ laliv, there 1s 
I 1 or distant re ionst pb een 
S é i tation s é to 
( € 
Phi 
» \ ix 
he s 
G ( \ ( 
) ) 1 


BABI 


University of Colorad 


ADELIS 


, 


the 
generalization of results is limited. Similarly, 
little attention is ordinarily given to person 


ality variables, and when attention is given 


the therapeutic setting (interview), so 


to them, complicated problems arise. Those 
experimenters (Sarason, 1958; Taffel, 1955) who 
have studied the relationship of personality 
variables to verbal conditioning effects have 
not employed an interview situation, nor have 
they selected a response class which appears 
to be meaningful to the subjects. Those experi- 
menters (Salzinger & Pisoni, 1958; Verplanck, 
1955) who have employed the interview or 
who have attempted to condition a response 
class which seems to be a more integral part 
of the have 


studied the relationship of personality variables 


subject’s verbal behavior not 
to verbal conditioning effects. 

The present study is an attempt to over- 
come these restrictions by using interviews 
with the subjects who vary along the measured 
personality dimension of Autonomy. It is an 
uttempt to employ successfully the interview 
situation, to condition a response class that 
appears to be a meaningful aspect of subject’s 
self-desc riptive state- 
ments), and to demonstrate that a personality 
Autonomy 
verbal conditioning effects. The basic hypothe- 


ve rbal be hav lor (i Cu. 


variable imposes a limitation on 


that the relationship between scores on 


sis is 
Autonomy and verbal conditioning effects is 


linear and 


negative. 
Interaction and main effects were tested in 
de ign. 


an analysis of variance 


METHOD 


I 4 as given the f ywing defir mn of 
I r t ) hal ) as desired ) i \ il 
ye tt cs » De r tolo 
» fee ‘ » do ilo want 
i ure 10 to avoid s 
f t t ‘ © « 
‘ ‘ t ' , S| 
‘ 
i \ Ss Per I 
. 7 } } . ‘ 
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1? GEORGIA BABLADELIS 


described and a low scorer is one who is expected toto verbal conditioning effects. The data wer 
y nif ; oft ther t »p va ‘ mis 1 } 1 
manilest ew or none ot t . Che | PPS aedeerees reanalyzed according to each type I Sta 
tered to 102 students in undergraduate psychology : ¢ , . 
. ment reintor 

courses at the University of Colorac The Aut 2 a = 
cale was arbitranly divided into fou gI ts \ signiiicant differer Pp O01 was four 
cutting the obtained distribution at th: mean and at between reinforcement condition (i.e., whether 
ec le } 7 . t a¢ tects ¢ ‘ * ic . bs — 
oe tandard deviation on either side. ‘1..¢ tests of a positive selfi-statements were reinforced 
102 subjects were sorted, on the basis of the scores, hott ges 

whether negative seli-statements were rey 


into one of these four segments. From a table of randon : - “ae 
numbers, 15 subjects from each range were selected, fore ed, or whe ther reintorcement was random 


giving a total of 60 subjects hus, the entire range of in their effec ts on the | roportionate change 


the distribution was represented positive self-statements. Specifically, the pr 


The 15 jects in each section were assigned to one of “3 . sa . 4 . 
Phe 15 subjects in each section were assigned to one portion of positive self-statements emitted 


the following three conditions by random procedure : a “ie 
. increaset Signinicantiy » OSITIVe  Selt- 
reinforcement of positive self-statements, reinforcement rea igniicantty when positive self 


statements were reinforced. The relationshir 


of negative self-statements, and control condition with 
random reinforcement Thus, 5 subjects from each of this increase to Autonomy scores (r = 
gnificant beyond the .01 level. A similar 


increase in the proportion of negative self 


Autonomy group were included in each condition, giving js «¢ 


a total of 20 subjects in each condition 
The selected subjects were asked to participate in 
individual interviews. All interviews were conducted by 


statements when these were reinforced was not 
the same interviewer and recorded on tape in the found. There were, of course, no significant 


presence of the subject. The subjects were instructed to changes in the proportions of either type 


alk about themselves vering both positive an — f } 
talk about th CIVES, COVETINGE » positive am Statement for the control gr 


yup under randon 


negative characteristics. During the first 10 minutes i tie 
reintorcement. 


the interviewer said nothing and made no gestures 
This was in order to establish the spontaneous or base Because of the puzzling problem of w 
rate emission of self-statements for each individual there was no significant increase in negatiy 
uring ‘ second 10 utes, tl nterviewer rei! if . a ‘ 
During the second 10 minutes, the interviewer re seli-statements when they were reinforced, 
forced the preselected response unit; the reinforcement “a ? “s 

er ‘ ' data were reanalyzed to investigate the poss 
cue was verbahzauion of “um-fhmi ccompank va , - . “ 
head nod rhe control group received randol rein bili J thal subjec ts scoring tow in Autor ai 
forcement at 10-second intervals during the experimer gave significantly more neg ve seil-stat 
tal period, regardless of the response of the subject ments in their base rates. No significant differ 
rhe interview was terminated at the end of 20 minutes 


ences were found in base rate emissior 
Che tapes were transcribed with all comments of the ‘ ; nts 
positive or of negative seli-statements among 





interviewer omitted in the transcripty 


avoid any influence on the judges \utonom)y eveis It 1 probable that ¢ 





Judges were two graduate students in clinical understanding of Autonomy as a person: 
psychology. They were asked to rate the intervie variable is inadequate and that some othe 
each of the 10-minute intervals as to whether Pe : 7 ' 
tate! t was a self-statement and if s« het he , variable(s) is associated with high or 
positive, negat or neither. They were given explicit \utonomy scores, requiring differential pr 
critena for these rat Phe uctions to the judg tions of conditioning effects on positive 
were taken gel ) Ra 14 rhe response if _ 

egative self-statements. This suggestio1 
unit is dehne Sa t sent eact : 
response unit sm ore onsistent with the general expectation t 
pers ty variables impose limitati 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION conditioning effects 
} P ealiahitis 7” In a similar study, Rogers (1960) tound 
The obtained reliabilities between juUaLE : s , “tae 
: a -_" noitianing » tt tor Intor 
} l ce tioning ect Io reinto! 
and for the same judge on two separate occa- Bae — ig el or , 
. . ’ > 6 1egative self-statements but mo/ for reinfor 
sions were high (91.3% and 97.1%, respec- BCsative seii-statements DU tor reine 
tively). In addition, the coder’s consistency positive sell-statements. Clearly, some 
was found to be high (98% fied variable(s) is exerting a differential efi 

Analysis of the data revealed a negative in these two studies. It may be something 
linear correlation of .27, which does not reach — relative mp ex differences betwe 
significance at a .05 level. Because the direction experimenters, or it may be something 

tad al oo» . } ies : baal +t 
Was as expected, the Gata were examinec more compiex as dilierences in tota x 
} } — nw ¢ 1 ‘ ~ = > 4... } ¢ ] ‘ 
thoroughly to gain a clearer picture of what atmosphere” induced. At least, it 
may be operative in the relation of Autonomy that these varently cont 











PERSONALITY AND VERBAI 


| teresting to note that Rogers’ control 
roup (no reinforcement) showed a significant 
rease in positive self-statements but not in 
gative self-statements. If the effect of no 


¢ = . a 
th 


niorcement 1S to decreas¢ 
bot! 


should 


subje cts’ 


f-statements, then positive and 


itive self-statements cecrease. If 


then something else was operative t 


urrest the decrease in negative self-statements 
, 
} 


nce the control group used in the 
random reinforce 


present 


nvestigation (receiving 


ment) showed no differential effects, the use of 


random rather than no reinforcement may be 


re meaningful control in verbal condi 


m¢ 


ning studies. 
The results obtained from this experiment, 


indicate that by responding selectively to 
in class of verbal behavior, an interviewer 





influence the verbalizations of the subject. 


T 


lo be more specific, it was found that the 


portion of positive elf-statements is 
vhen th r nf 1 and that 
crease when they are reintorced and tha 
: f : : : oN ] " 
egree of the increase inversely reiated 


res on Autonomy. It has not been demon 


trated, however, that verbal conditioning is 


t occurs in therapy, or that conditionins 


] , 
are stable over time, or that they are 


related with changes in personality, or 


extra-interview 


applied studies of the efiects of verbal 


. tyiall rr) . ‘ , ‘ 
rare actually carried out, it canno 


+ 
a 


urse, be more than conjectt 


litioning technique 


rapeutic changes currently envisioned 
wes in verbal behavior may be necessary 


omitants of psychotherapy, but are they 
her causal or sufficient? The results obtained 
m the present study in comparison with 
ose obtained by Rogers argue against a 


aa ar 
ugi tforward conditioning proces 


SUMMARY 
ine purpose of this experiment w to 
. , . 
e the relationship bi een a perso! ty 


\utonomy—and verbal conditioning 


in a quasi-therapy situation when the 


eltect 
iterviewer employed simple reinforcing be 


havior. A 


ol emitted DOSILIVE sell-statement 


ignilicant increase in the proportion 
was 
were reinforced. The 


increase in the proportion of positive self 


were reinforced was 


Autonomy 


statements when they 
negatively related to scores on the 


variable, but no similar changes it 


reinforced 


Statements were tound. 


negative self 
suggested that the use of random rein 


it was 
forcement constitutes a more meaningful 
control in verbal conditioning studies than 


does the use of no reinforcement 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SCALE 


NATHAN KOGAN?* 


N recent years there has been considerable 
discussion regarding the ‘“‘minority group” 
status of old people in American society 

Barron 

of the similarities between the position of the 


(1953), for example, has stressed some 


aged and of ethnic, racial, and religious minori- 

the 

Barron refers to the stereotyping of the aged 
yI 


ties on American scene. In _ particular, 
by other age groups and the discrimination 
against older people in employment and other 
areas of life. 

More Drake 
to some of the major differences between the 
tatu 
minorities in the United States. These differ- 


recently, 1958) has pointed 


of old people and that of the traditional 


ences stem from the fact that the aged do not 
constitute an independently functioning sub- 
group with a unique history, language, and 
culture. With these 

Drake suggests that o 


*“‘quasi-minority.”’ 


considerations in mind, 
ld people be ar ignated a 


Proceeding upon the assumption thi 


people in American society are devalt 
Linden (1957a, 1957b) has outlined various 


cultural influences considered responsible for 


such devaluation. Illustrative of thes« 


ences, according to Linden, are the « 
acceptance of family responsibilities towards 


one’s elders, the decline in respect toward the 


aged as a consequence ot! loss of their positt 


the ¢ Xagg 





ATTITUDES TOWARD OLD PEOPLE: 
AND 


CORRELATES 


AN EXAMINATION OF 


ting Servi 


placed on the physical and psycholog 


attributes of youth. 


Empirical support for a minority or 


minority view of old people is offered 


paper by Tuckman and Lorge (1953). 17 


examined the incidence of yes and no 1 


sponses to ij et of Statements rele 


stereotypes and misconceptions about 


aged in such general areas as physical chang 
atk hips, personality traits, et 


family rel 
While 


work is of interest as an 1 
empirical venture in the field, Tuckman 


this 


Lorge make no use of attitude scaling pr 


little attention to psycholog 


dures and pa} 
correlates of attitudes toward old people 


Che present research is directly concer 


with the development of a Likert scale 
facilitate the udy of attitudes towar 
people with respect to both norms at 


Che search for correlates 


eeded aiong several al 


vidual difference 
these attitudes pro 


tion ir t, with a minority group mo 





mind, we asked whether attitudes towa! 


people woul be related to authoritariar 
anomie, and ethnic prejudice. Second, 
consider d Barker’ 1948 qcuscussl ( 
minority group aspects of physical 
in our society id, iccordingly 

vhether itudes toward old people w 


1 attitudes toward peopl 
physical disabilitie 


ration Is often allege 
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| S vere ¢ Ine Northeaste Unive E Scale: 5, 8, 11, 14, 16, 22, 28, 31 
I e (A 168, 87 mak 81 les Srole’s Anomie Scale was expanded on the basis 
i ym Bost | ve ol factor ana ic work (Zola & S r, 1958) to 
; “ il { ne fol V1 y it¢ 5 he Vay the wo is 
ecting esmnine Testremment today it is hard to find any meaning or purpose in life 
it . “Mar isically evil.’ In this world it’s dog eat 
{ set of 17 items expressing negative sentiments dog rhe forces operating in the world today are so 
: ut old people was constructed. A second set of 17. powerful that no single person can do anything to 
; s was the vised the content of which was the help.” In addition, the item “Human nature being 
I rse of the first set. There were, thus. 17 matched what it is, there will always be war and conflict” was 
sitive-n¢ ve pairs in Table 1 added for the Chis item, pur 
D y { the items from available p y me in the F Scak 
x ‘ritv items by the le subst tution of the proved to be n 1 the present case 
‘ people” referent. Other statements derive from with anomie items. In general, the correlations in the 
s and other tions regarding stereotypes present samples between the new items and the original 
Cer feelings about ok Srole statements were as high as the intercorrelations 
é riori clustering of the among the latte 
7 r manifest content ® Seven items were selected from this scale on the 
oncerned wit basis of high DP values and applicability to college 
s lives with s student Sar es The yllowi items were use 5 7, 
tes unce of hom« 15, 17, 19, 25, and 31 
( vel Iten Pai S The slowing 10 items were used: 1, 2, 8, 12. 13, 21 
‘ vague feelings 22, 23, 29 x0 
| ced in the cor One-half of the s deal vith total deaf and 
which old people var mong one anot ter is tap] ( é persons W constructed by making the 
It Pairs 11 a 13. The nature of interpersonal i iate substitution of disabili up in the 
> U t As { i Ss f) fl { or De M4 ( I { ‘ ‘ - | ] Ver i , 1958 ite Ss on blind 
in | Pairs 9, 10, a 16. The theme of ne rhe following items from Cowen et al. were cor 
ence 1s represente | Item Pairs 4 and 17 . edi » cri e ite 3, 10, 14, 17, 19. The following 
s 3 and 6 refer to the cognitive style and items from Cowen et al. were converted into deafness 
} acit [ old peoy le Qualities of old people wit items: 4, 5, 9, 18, 26. The remaining half of the deafness 
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cale meat hown at the bottom of Table 1 
\ high degree of consistency among the sample 
means 1 evident In all three amples, for 


I 
example, the negatively worded tatements 


elicit more favorable sentiments. In other 


commenting adversely on old people than they 
agree with statements praising old peopt \ 


test for the statistical significance of these 


words, subjects disagree more with statements 


overall mean differences yields ?’s significant 
beyond the .01 level for each of the samples 
Note further that the per item means are 
uniformly smaller than 4.00—the hypotheti 
cal indifference point. These college subjec ts, 
then, tend, in general, to be more favorable 
than unfavorable in their attitudes toward old 
people as manifested by responses to the OP 
items of the present battery 

For the BU sample, it was possible to 
examine sex differences in OP scale means. For 
both the positive and negative OP scales, no 
significant differences obtained. This does not 
imply, of cour 2. that there are no sex differ 
ences for specific OP items. 

Reliability coefficients and interscale correla 
tions are listed in Table 2. The former (in the 
diagonals of the table) range from .66 to .&85. 
There is a trend toward greater reliability for 
the OP as opposed to the OP+ scale. The 
magnitude of the OP— reliability coefficient for 
the NU-II sample suggests that few additional 
item modifications are required. The OP-+ 
scale, on the other hand, falls somewhat short 
ot an acceptable reli ibility level, des} ite 1tem 
revisions for the NU-II sample 

Consider next the interscale correlations in 


rABLE 2 
Opp-EvEN RELIABILITY COEFFICIENT Sp 
Brown) AND INTERSCALE CORRELATIONS FOI 
OP ScALEs 


1o% op ite ) 1Ler We 
to ¢ lrage « ( ol re e | 
heer reco tion of almost identically 
opposites 
i 4 
1 . sc ’ 
inere Is, however, a price pala 


ing when subjects e1 


Ireedom in item wort 


or reject two items ol pre umably Pp] 


meaning. One might account for such fu 
in terms of response set, ambivalent fe 
regarding the objet t of the attitude, Or | 
constructed opposites; or, more likely, a 
bination of all of these might be involved 
problem has been cogently discussed i 


) 


case of F Scale items by Christie, Havel, a 


Seidenberg (1958 


In the present case, product-moment 
cients between positively and _negatiy 


worded scales are uniformly positive. As Tal 


2 shows, r’s between OP+ and OP 
from .46 to .52 in the three samples, all 
cant beyond the .01 level. Given corre 
that can theoretically range from 
(perfec t-logical consistency to 1.00 
logical inconsistency), content must nec¢ 


be a more powerful infl 


fluence than res} 


ral 


et for the OP items of the present batt 


Old People Items 


Substantial variations 
OP items may be noted. It is « pecial y 


worthy that the Item Pair 16 with the hi 


means—i.e., most unfavorable toward 


] 


people yncerns old people’s feeli 
the younger generation. No single 
} 


‘ 


lum Rather, tnere 
» hath men 


! out at the favorable end of t 


coett 


ely 
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, ul 

inst adequate discriminability 
Item Pair 4 also yields rather low item-sum 
f this 


relation coethcients \odification of 
ir is recommended in future work with 

e OP scales. A suggested modification would 
minate the combination of support by 
lren and by pension in Item 4N. There 
obvious value distinction between support 
a pension 


y one’s children and support by 


to which one has financially contributed. 
{An additional consideration in the revision of 
ms is the size of rx; the correlation between 

matched 
ere is considerable variation among specifi 


h the 


and negative items 


positive 


P item pairs in the extent to whi 


bjects respond to the positive and negative 


ember of the pair in a consistent fashion 


gain we may note that such variation could 


} ; 


retiect 


success in constructing logically 
pairs DO, 
/ goes not meet sper ifications of logical 


osite item for example, 


ypositeness, for the negative member of the 
lescriptive statement while the 


i ew 
tive member is a statement advocating 

[t is hardly surprising under 
mstances that rxp values in the BI 
nonsignificant. However, 


Item 7P was revised for the NU-IIL sam- 


f. Footnote ¢c. rable 1), the Txp Vaiue 
eased, but at the unfortunate price of a 
rp drop in the item-sum correlation (ry 


Item 


order tor 


: . , ' 
yn of Item 9P was also deemed advis 


1 view of fairly low rxp (as well as low 
s l¢ We suspe ed tl the reference to 
Ing quali ic ( tem cou be 

1 by subje I ve 1 
gly ropped t pre ably offen M 

1 f revise version used with tne 

iT sample. A siieht tncrease in fm al 
re 7 ré ( It I 
we s 7 ) | l 9P 

\ er f 1D g 
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While the 


revised wording no longer carries this connota- 


rsonal reiations vith others 


increase IN fy and 
II sample. 


it should be emphasized that the 


ion, no appreciable ' np 


was observed in the NI 


variability in ryp coefficients for specific item 
pairs is entirely within the positive band of the 
spectrum. Further, of the 50 
lable 1, 


cally significant at the .05 level 


correlational 
xp Values reported in 43 are statisti 
or better in the 
positive, L¢ logically consistent, direction 
These results further emphasize that the OP 
something more than stylistic 


items tap 


response te ndencies. 
> J ; si 
Relations with 

We turn 


attitudes toward old people. It is in the exami 


{ uthoritarianism 


] 


next to the various correlates of 


nation of correlates that the advantage of 


using both positively and negatively worded 


Several statistically 


items is especially evident 


significant relationships obtained between 
attitudes toward old people and other attitu 
dinal variables based on items worded in the 
same direction might well be spurious relation- 
largely to response sel 
tendencies. This phe nomenon is best illustrated 
rable 3. 


tatistically signif 


ship attributable 
by the results hown in 


In each of the sample 





cant ranging trom .21 to .28 are 
obtained between F Scale scores for items 
worded in the authoritarian direction and 


scores based on negatively worded OP item 


It should be 


+} ‘ the 


noted tha 


rABLE 3 


INTERCORRELATIONS (Product-Moment r’s) OF OLD 


PEOPLE” SCALES WITH AUTHORITARIANISM 
AND ANOMIE SCALI 
Old Pe e’S 
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istent 
Scale 


con 


a conventional type of I 
the BU and NU-I 


sample S and a “pure” fac torially de rived scale 


for both 
(administered to 
of “acceptance of authority” (administered to 
the NU-II The correlation 
that more authoritarian 
unfavorably dispo ed toward old pec ple. When, 


suggest 


sample). 
persons are more 


however, these authoritarianism scores are 


related to scores based on positively worded 
“old people” items, the correlation coefficient 
are in the negative direction, i.e., more author- 
itarian individuals are more favorably disposed 
toward old people. In the latter « ase, howeve i. 
only the r for the NU-II sample is 

For items worded in the aonauthoritarian 


direction, the r’s tend toward low nonsignifi- 


significant. 


cant values. The signific ant negative correlation 
between F— and OP— for the NU-II sam- 
ple is in the opposite direction and of approxi- 
mately the same magnitude as the r between 
F+ and OP— for that sample. There seems 
little doubt, then, that effects 
partially account for relations between F and 


response s¢ I 


OP. Even if F+ items constitute a more 
valid measure of authoritarianism than do F— 
items (Gage, Leavitt, & Stone, 1957), the 
fact remains that F+ correlates in opposite 


directions with positively and negatively 


worded OP items. It seems doubtful that the 


slightly lower reliability of the positive 


scale could account for the extent of this 
inconsistency. 
and | were 


and NU-II 


these r’s—all 


Correlations between F- 
$2, .27, and .26 for the BU, NU-I, 
samples While 


significant beyond the .01 level in the cont 


respectively. 


direction suggest a reasonable degree of 


selection of reversed F items, 
27, .10, .46 
ably lower than for F+ (.62 


BU, NU-I, and NU-II samples, respectively. 


success in the 
reliabilities for I { are con ider- 


73, .60) in the 


Relations with Anomie 

Consider the Anomie (A) scale. As 
defined ope rationally by Srole’s (1956 ite ms, 
the 
teristics as 


next 


Suc h ( hara 


about the 


anomie variable measures 


the subjects’ pessimism 


future, helplessness in the face of powerful 


social forces, and inability to find meaning or 


purpose in life. Here we did not attempt the 


construction of items of opposite sign. The 


nfluence of response set effects may be gauged, 


however, In terms of the direction and mag 
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between A and the 


correiations 


Table 


nitude of the 


two OP scales. As 3 shows, the ry’ are 


considerably higher with the negative 
worded OP scale than with the positive 


worded version in the two samples teste 


However, while the r’s drop in the latter cas 


they remain statistically significant 
logically consistent direction. In sum, subje 
] 


unfavorably disposed toward old people 


more disposed toward anomi« 


t 


OV 


Is anomie also related to attitudes 


the other minority groups represented 


in tl 
present study? Correlations between anor 
and for attitud 
toward ethnic and physically disabled minor 
ities, on the other, range from .28 to .44 
the NU-II sample, all significant beyond t} 
01 level. Unfortunately, these r’s are bas 
but 
hence, are susceptible to the usual effects 
Indeed, 
related against the two “mental illness” scale 
the r of 40 A and MI— is hig 
significant, while r between MI-4 
O04. 


on the one hand, scales 


on items worded in one direction, ar 


response set. when anomie is cot 


between 
and 
mere 


> j . 
Relai NS aa unt 


Correlations between the OP and the var 
re listed in Table 4. Si 


1ntiminority Altiiudes 


antiminority scales a 


these results are based on a ingle Sam] 
conclusions drawn from them must necessar 
be considered tentative This is parti ] 


TABLE 4 
INTERCORRELATIONS (Product-Moment r’s) 0: 
PEOPLE” SCALES WITH ANTIMINORITY ANI 
DISABILITY SCALES 
NI II Da pl 


Mental illness positive (MI+)* 33 0S 
Mental illness negative (MI— 11 4 
Anti-Negro (AN 21 : 
Antiminoritv (AM 25 49 
Blindness (B 28 . 
Deafness (Dx)' 21 +8 
Deafness (Dy)' 33 
Cripple (Cx) 23 
Cripple (( 1 
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wnitude to norms 


* a e-page table 


ATTITUDES TOWARD OLD PEOPLE 51 


case for the various scales in Table 4 


il to the present investigation. Here, we 





ily are dealing with sum scores for items 
ed together on the basis of manifest 


ntent The reliabilities of these newly con 


} 


“a ] 9 = . © onan Das : 
tructed scales are surprisingly high, 


wever, given the small number of items they 
tain. Thus, the Spearman-Brown co- 
ients for the five-item ‘deafness’ and 


ripple” scales range from .51 to .60. 

Inspection of Table 4 reveals that the large 
ajority of r’s are significant beyond the .01 
vel. For the “‘mental illness” scales, highly 


nificant positive correlations are found 
ween items worded in the same direction 


n the two scales, but r’s drop to nonsignificant 
vels when obtained between scales worded 


ypposite directions. Table 4 further shows 


mat Srole’s Antiminority scale, the California 


i-Negro scale, and the scales comprising 
various physical disability groupings are 
significantly related to the OP scales when 


response set effects are held constant. While 


effects may exert an influence, suggested 
the larger r’s in the OP negative as opposed 
OP positive column, item content would 


m to be of major importance in the present 


sc. In sum, subjects negatively disposed 
yard old people tend to hold unfavorable 


tudes toward ethnic, physical disability, 
, 


possibly) mental illness minorities. 


rmaltive Data for Correlates of the OP 


The F+ scale means and SDs for the BU 


NU-I samples are very similar in 
listed in The Authoritarian 
nality for college student samples. The 
ittm F Scale used with the NU-II 
iple seems to elicit stronger authoritarian 
ments. It will be recalled that these items 
exclusively with “acceptance of author- 
und were very possibly less extreme in 
tation than many of the F Scale items 
with the first two samples. 
giving the mea! standard devia 
and reliability coefficients for correlates of the 
ules has been deposited with the American Docu 
ion Institute. Order Document No. 6691 from 
Auxiliary Publications Project, Photodt 


iplication 

Library of Congress; Washington 25, D. C. 
in advance $1.25 for microfilm or $1.25 for 
ypies. Make checks payable to: Chief, Pheto 


ion Service, Library of Congress 


Anomie scores in the present samples aré¢ 
of lower magnitude than authoritarianism 
scores. Unfortunately, norms for college sub- 
jects are not available for the Anomie scale 
he various antiminority scales yield con- 
sistently low means. In general, subjects are 
more likely to hold favorable than unfavorable 
sentiments about the various “minorities” 
sampled by the items of the present study. 
It should be noted, in addition, that the means 
and SDs obtained for the AN and B scales 
correspond quite close ly to those reported by 
Adorno et al. (1950) and Cowen et al. (1958), 
respectively. All of the “minority” scale per 
item means are lower than the per item means 
for the negative OP scale shown in Table 1. 
Comparison with the positive OP scale is not 
warranted in view of the uniformly negative 


direction of the antiminority items. 

For the particular items employed in the 
present study, then, subjects more readily ex- 
press negative sentiments toward old people 
than toward members of ethnic, mentally ill, 
and physically disabled groups. This finding 
must, of course, be considered highly tentativ: 
since items across minority clusters vary in con- 
tent and wording over and above the difference 
in minority group referent. Further work along 
these lines might well take the form of devel- 
oping a pool of items whose content would be 
applicable to a wide array of minorities 


Personality Correlates of the OP Scales 


It will be recalled that certain explicit 
predictions were made regarding a number of 
personality dimensions. A factor analysis of 
the 30-item true-false personality inventory 
was carried out, combining the BU and NU-I 
samples and including sex of the subject as 
a variable. Seven factors were extracted by the 
Principal Axes method and these were then 
rotated to a quartimax solution (Neuhaus & 
Wrigley, 1954). The first three factors are 
relatively clear. Factor I has highest loadings 
on those items involving nurturant concern 
for others. Factor IT yields highest loadings on 
items expressing feelings of self-doubt in 
relations with other people. Factor IIL] appears 
to tap rejective misanthropic sentiments. The 


} 


remaining factors account for relatively small 


+A three-page table listing factor loadings (quarti 
max) for the personality inventory iter has been de 
posited with ADI (see Footnote 12 
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portions of the overall variance. Sex of the 
subject yields the highest loading on Factor 
IV. Loadings of the other items on this factor 
are quite low. Factor V involves sentiments of 
yielding to or resisting others’ judgments or 
wishes. Factor VI shows highest loadings on 
items expressing doubt about personal achieve- 
ment. Factor VII minute 
portion of the variance, and, hence, was no 


accounts for a 


considered further. 
Factor scores for individuals were derived 
from the factor loadings and correlated with 


OP scale scores (Table 5). In general the 


results are in the predicted direction. Factor 
I—essentially a nurturance factor—is signifi- 
cantly correlated with OP scale scores. The 


more favorably subjects are disposed toward 
old people, the greater their score on Factor 
1 in the nurturant direction. Rejective, mis- 
anthropic sentiments tapped by Factor III 
correlate significantly in the predicted direc- 
tion for only the positive OP scale, suggesting 
that the observed relation is partially attribut- 
able to response set effects. It should be noted 
that the factors containing the autonomy ‘and 
achievement items did not correlate with 
attitudes toward old people, though this may 
be a reflection of the small number of items 
representing those dimensions in the inventory. 
Finally, there seems to be no simple relation 
tendencies and feelings 


between self-esteem 


about old people. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


That attitudes toward old people are scal- 
able is strongly indicated by the present data. 
The use of items worded in opposite directions 
has permitted us to examine the extent to 
which response set effects permeate the various 
scales. Correlations between the matched 

rABLE 5 
CorRRELATIONS (Product-Moment r’s) BETWEEN OP 
SCALES AND FACTOR SCORES DERIVED FROM 
PERSONALITY INVENTORY 
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positive and negative “old people” scales ar 


in the content direction, but of moderat: 


attitude domair 


undergraduate subjects seem to show gr 


Compared to the present 


logical consistency in responding to eth 
minority items (Prentice, 1956), but great 
inconsistency in regard to 
(Christie, Havel, & Seidenberg, 1958). 

relationships observe 


Consider next the 


 & 


between attitudes toward old people and o 
attitudinal variables. Of particular interest 

the fact that attitudes toward old people ar 
related to feelings of anomie and apparently u 


related to authoritarian tendencies. This result 


marked contrast to the finding t! 


prejudice toward ethnic minorities is associate 


is in 


with both authoritarianism and anomie (R 
erts & Rokeach, 1956: Srole, 1956). Her 
while “‘old people” may constitute a minority 


such status does not necessarily render then 


equivalent to ethnic minorities in their r 


tionship to authoritarianism. This is hardly 


surprising when one considers the unique fea 
tures of old people as attitude objects O 
people cannot be categorized in strictly 


group terms, for most individuals will 


old people as members of their families. Ir 


addition, old people constitute a minority t 
which most persons will eventually belong 
Given these conditions, one might expe 
slight positive association between au 
tarianism and favorable attitudes toward 
people. Note, however, that old people 
occupy an authoritative position in our societ} 
weak, exposed, 


highly vulnerable. Given the alleged cont 


and, indeed, are often 
tion between authoritarianism and contem| 


would follow that th 


for weakness, it 
authoritarian 
negatively disposed toward old people. Su 


individuals should be m 


no consistent significant relationship was t 


between the two variables in question, count 
vailing forces of the kind described may 


responsible. 


How can we account for the sig 
relation hip between feelings of anon 
attitudes toward old pe ple? Certainly, 
ment with anomie items implies 1 
subject has a precarious and _ thre 
view of life Old In the evy¢ ~ 
ubject m ve represel that 
life when their pessimistic predictio 


been contirme l. 1.€., O1G pe ple have no tut 


authoritarianisn 





have 
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eipless nd ing de without life's 
, , 
I made ciear ind eed, the views 
} t } . } " T ‘ 
est ubdljects Nave some MASIS IN really 


r many old people in American society. It 


is reasonable, then, that feeling: of anomie 


nd negative attitudes toward old people would 


related, for the more anomic subjects would 


ikely to perceive the aged as symbolic of 


neriod of life when an individual is least 


ble to cope with a hazardous environment 


It will be 


titudes toward old people and toward men- 


LuiyV Ll 


recalled that the relation between 


persons was not entirely free of re- 


ynse set effects. 
relationships found between attitudes toward 


The consistert significant 


{1 people and toward physically disabled 
groups, that 
more likely to associate aging with a state 


however, suggest subjects are 
f physical disability as opposed to one of 


illness. It should be noted, however, 


menta 
that the Gilbert and Levinson mental illness 
scale does not contain any items referring 
specifically to the mental deterioration asso- 
iated with senility. Subjects may well con- 
ler the latter to have a physical locus, and, 
distinguishable from mental 
Finally, 


ence, to be 


ness conceived more generally. \ 
I who are prejudiced against ethni 


tend 


yyects 


} 


to be negatively disposed 


toward old people, though, as we have seen, 


e two sets of attitudes do noi seem to have 
ommon base in authoritarian tendencies. 
In sum, the present data suggest that there 
sa general trend for subjects to be positively 
r negatively disposed toward a wide variety 
f groups deviating in some respect from a 
ypothe tical norm of similarity to self. Hence, 


lor negatively disposed subjects, members of 


minorities, physically disabled persons, 
people, and possibly mentally ill people 

ire groups to be avoided or rejected. While 
rts of this broad attitude complex seer to 
ate direc tly to a concept of the authoritarian 
other parts do not. There is some 
that Srole’s 


+ _ 
most relevant to 


sonality, 
tion in the present data 


ept of anomie may be 


[orl tion of a wide range ol attitudes, 

y} } ¢ { 

if ennit hi temen along hese 

. ] ¢ ¢ } } 

I nec riuy awal ne ceveiopment 
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plication of reverse scales for the 
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attitude continuum. The observed relation 
} 


between positive attitudes toward peopl 


and nurturant personality dispositions helps 


to clarify the opposite end of the attitude di 
mension under consideration. If persons with 
strong nurturance needs are attracted to those 


in need of succorance, old people may be highly 
appropriate objects in this regard. For there is 
considerable evidence that dep nden y is one 
of the more salient qualities attributed to old 
people by the younger generation (Golde & 
Kogan, 1959). While such dependency would 
arouse positive sentiments in nurturant per- 
sons, the dependent state of the older person is 
likely to arouse ambivalence or conscious 
hostility in those less inclined in the nurturant 
direction. Unfortunately, we do not know 
whether nurturant needs play a part in positive 
orientations toward other kinds of minorities. 
It is conceivable, however, that the extent of 
the relationship would be a function of the 
prominence of dependency as a characteristic 
of the minority group in question. 


SUMMARY 


The present paper reports on the develop- 
ment of a Likert scale for assessing attitudes 
toward old people and discusses empirical 
relations found and 


other attitudinal and personality variables. 


between such attitudes 


Three samples of college undergraduates 
served as subjects. 

“Old people” items were constructed in the 
form of positive-negative pairs, yielding two 
“old people” (OP) scales: a scale containing 
items making unfavorable old 
people and a scale containing matched favor- 
Item 
and standard deviations are reported, as are 
item-sum and reliabilities. 
The use of matched positive-negative item 
pairs permitted a test of the extent to which 
response set effects permeate the scales. Cor- 


reference to 


ably worded items. and scale means 


correlations scale 


relations between positive and negative scales 


were significant in the direction of logical 


consistency of response. In addition, all cor- 
] 


relations between the positive and negative 


members of specific item pairs were in the 


logically consistent direction, the large major 
ity significantly so. 

A number of 
erved 


significant relationships ob 


between attitudes toward old people 


ittitudinal and personality variables 
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proved to be partially attributable to response 


set effects. We were forced to conclude on this 


basis that no clear consistent relation obtained 


between authoritarianism as measured by the 


I Scale and attitudes toward old people. On 
the other hand, unfavorable attitudes toward 
old people were associated with feelings of 
anomie, and with negative dispositions toward 
ethnic minorities and a variety of physically 
disabled groups. A nurturance factor derived 
from a brief personality inventory given to 
the subjects was significantly correlated with 
OP scale scores, the more nurturant subjects 
being more positively disposed toward old 
people. Theoretical interpretations of observed 
associations between the OP scales and other 
measures are advanced in the body of the 
paper. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MEDICAL AND 
PSYCHIATRIC SYMPTOMS 


RUTH G. MATARAZZO, JOSEPH D. MATARAZZO, anp GEORGE SASLOW 


Universi | Ore 


that number and kind 


as reported by the 


I has been obs¢ rved 
of medical symptoms, 
pa ient, are related to patient charac- 
his 


etc. 


ristics other than simply diagnosed 


lical surgical, neurological, disease or 
Thus, in developing the 
ledical Index (CMI) (Brodman, Erdmann, 
rge, & Wolff, 1949, 1953), its authors found 


t older people check more physical symp- 


ises. Cornell 


ms than do younger people, and that women 
than men. An observation similar 
has been made independently 


L mm = 
K more 


ne latter 


Boake, 1958) in a study of “common re- 
ratory diseases.””’ Boake found that the 
nales in his groups actually had slightly 


re illnesses on the average than the males, 
on the average, 
thtly more symptoms per illness than the 
es. He did not, however, present the statis- 


significance of these differences. 


ilso that the females had, 


lhe authors of the CMI also suggest that 
na large number of positive replies is made 
their Health Questionnaire (including both 
lical and psychiatric symptoms), psychia- 
Cast 


listurbance is indicated, as is the 


fall specifically in the 
“frequency of 


emotional 


repues 


i 


certain 


illness” 


and 
tegories. Thus, they found that 
or adjustm« nt pattern are ther patient 


fatigability 


with 
Erd- 


acteristics which are associated 


(Brodman, 
1952 


] symptomatology 
inn, Lorge, Gershenson, & Wolff 
Hinkle and Wolff (1957 
tther the hypothesis that medical 


have studied 


and psy- 


itric symptoms tend to occur together 
r Stases: ~ . ‘Illness’ is a state of the 
tganism and... when a human moves from 
of ‘health’ into a state of ‘illness,’ 


likely to 


ty of syndromes 


be manifested by a 


r appearing concurrently 
¢ utively, their nature bei 4 depends it 
ctors 


upon the 


ing long-term 


various fa 


— 
f 
ae 


ganism at that time.” 


records they found that: 


Individuals having the greatest number 


le variety of them 


hesses ¢€ xperie need a wide 


major and minor) in a number of body 


n 


n 


j } 
n Medical School 


systems, There was a relationship between 


number of major illnesses and number of 
minor illnesses experienced by an individual, 
and between number of illnesses and number 
of body systems involved. 

2. Both in those individuals having many 
illnesses and those having few, illnesses were 
randomly through their lives, 
but usually appeared in clusters. 


3. In general, all illnesses were likely to 


not scattered 


occur in periods when the individual was hav- 
ing difficulty in adapting to the total configura 
tion of his life. 

4. A large percentage of those 
susceptibility to illness had had a difficult 
arly life, although this relationship was by 


with high 


no means absolute. 

While 
related 
there were also periods of emotional stress 


clusters of illness often could be 


to adverse emotional circ umstances, 


vhich apparently were not associated with 


somatic disturbances. No 


any significant 
Statistical presentation of their data was 
made, however. 

On the basis of all the above findings 
(Boake, 1958; Brodman et al., 1952, 1953; 


Hinkle & Wolff, 1957), then, one might expect 
to find that: 

| Psychiatric patients, presumably under 
more intense, longer-lasting, and more frequent 
stress, in general, than medical patients, would 
have a greater number of bodily symptoms 


thi 


1an would medical patients. 
) 


Th 


of emotional distres 


number of psychiatric symptoms 


(degree on various tests 


would be highly correlated with number of 
“physical” symptoms in both medical and 
groups, or that total number of 


psychiatric 
physical symptoms is nearly as good a measure 


) 
of psychiatric status as is number of psychia- 


tric symptoms (although no assumption is 


made as to which may be precursor of the 
other). 
3. The total number of symptoms should 


be positively correlated with age. 
4. Within both groups, women should react 
with a 


to the physical or emotional stress 
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greater total number of symptom than 


men. 

Each of these hypothes« is either an in 
dependent check on the actual findings or an 
implication derived from the results of the 


investigators cited 


METHOD 


The 162 subjects used here consisted of 40 medical 
inpatients, 42 medical outpatients, 40 psychiatric in 
patients, and 40 psychiatric outpatients (all white) who 
were under treatment at the University of Oregon 
Medical School Hospit ils and Clinics. They were taken 
at random from among those coming through the 
services at the time the study was being carried out, 
provided they were willing to fill out the forms, had 
the education and intelligence to do so, and, for the 


medi al inpat 


incapacitated 


ient group, were not too physically 

Ihe patients were requested to fill out the test forms 
used in this research “in order to provide background 
information on their cases for the doctors.’’ Patients 
were asked to complete the CMI (long form), the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale, and the Saslow Psych 
somatic Inventory. The CMI is a 195-item question 


0 


naire designed to obtain a standardized medical history 
(Brodman et ai., 1949). It covers 
ent body systems; e.g., eye and ear, respiratory, cardio 


. separately, the differ 
vascular, digestive, musculoskeletal, skin, nervous 
system, and genitourinary; as well as frequency of ill 
ness, miscellaneous diseases, and mood and feeling 
patterns. Sections A through K cover primarily physical 
manifestations in separate body systems, whereas L 
through R cover habits, and mood and feeling patterns. 
Thus, the total Cornell score was obtained and then 
broken down into a score for A-K (medical symptoms 
and L—R (emotional symptoms 

rhe MA (Taylor, 1953) is a 50-item questionnaire 

" j 


covering both psychological and physical symptoms of 


wr “neuroticism.” It has been found to differ 


anxiety 
entiate psychiatric from medical and nonpatient groups 
(Matarazzo, Guze, & Matarazzo, 1955 

The Saslow Screening Inventory (Gleser & Ulett, 
1952; Saslow, Counts, & DuBois, 1951) is a measure of 


psychological and physical reactions to anger and to 
anxiety producing situations 


RESULTS 


Analyses of variance were computed in 
order to ascertain comparability of the four 
samples in regard to age, which has been re 
ported to be associated with symptomatology 
(Brodman et al., 1953). It was found that the 


medical inpatients wet ignificant 
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the average is 


TLe¢ the gene 


hospitalization are usually encounter 


older age groups. There is no such diff 


between the 
but the total 
youngs r than 
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37.80, p of .05 


to the advanced age of the medical inpat 


while the me 
in age from th 
age is assot ia 


age discrepal 


hypothesis that the psychiatric popu 
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psychiatric group is signifi 


the medical group (33 
rhis difference is due, h 
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e psychiatric groups. If 


ted with more symptom 


} ) 
icy should work aga 


will have more medical symptoms 


medical group 
It was also 
there was an 


because this n 


between sex and number of symptoms. Wit 


important to determine 


age difference between tl 


right compli ate the relatio 


each of the four groups there were no 


tically signifi 
though there 
male medical 


female medical patients. When the two m« 


groups (inpati 
bined, this di 


ant sex differences in age 


] 


was a consistent trend for 


patients to be older thai 


ent and outpatient) wer 


fference was significant 


05 


{ 





}4 


vs. 33.40, p of .05). There was no sex differer 


in age within the psychiatric groups. 


this populatic 
treatment is | 
at an earlier 


‘} 





yn, it appears that meé 


ikely to be required or 
age in females than in 


generally speaking. There was no su 


difference in psychiatric illness. Since 
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ne ag 


difference between the sexes in the me 
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it appears that 
were more pre 
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ye e 1 prese ( r ol ( 1 of the medical grou vas intly 
bly r of the ules, al the F# values for different from each of the psychiatric grou] 
equir feret mong them, and indicates that but differences hin medical and psychiatric 
ered ut of five n res significantly differ- groups were not significant. On the “medical” 
iffer jiate the groups, the psychiatric patients part of the Cornell Index (A—-K), only the two 
patier ng the greater number of symptoms. The extreme groups were statistically differentiated 
in re ich ot significant was the p of .05 the medical outpatients from the 
3.05 ell A-K (medical) items, while the Total psychiatric outpatients. This discrimination, 
lowever mell and all the psychiatric measures and the consistent trend for medical symptom 
allel ined statistical significance. Thus, number _ to differentiate the groups in the same way as 
yt ditter medical symptoms does not discriminate did emotional symptoms, gave some support 
re g the groups a e. If one were to to Hypothesis 1: the psychiatric patients, 
ns, U k the groups on each of the scores, however, presumably under greater total stress than 
edical outpatient group would, in every the medical patients, experienced many more 
yulal se but one (Cornell L—-R), appear to be the psyé hiatric symptoms and had a tendency 
st on all medical and psychiatric scales. toward more physical symptoms. It would 
Similarly, the medical inpatient group is, in appear from Table 1, however, that the number 
vnel st every case, the next in rank, followed of psychiatric symptoms was a etter means of 
1€ Sex the psychiatric inpatients and psychiatri establishing psychiatric status than was the 
ions! itpatients, in that order. Thus, one may number of physical symptoms. 
Wit lude that, in general, the medical out Table 2 presents the Pearson product- 
statis | patients presumably experienced, and for moment correlations of all the measures for 
ge, reason reported, the least number of the total medical group, including the cor- 
lor { lical and psychiatric symptoms (and, thus, relations with age. (Since the comparable 
an | erentially the least amount of stress), while correlations for the psychiatric sample in 
nedica psychiatric outpatients suffered the most. dicated that the relationships were identical 
e con e might ordinarily have expected the psy- for both groups, the additional table has been 
43.i1 AtTIC II pati nt sample to report he greatest omitted.) From Table 2 it can be seen, first of 
erel imber of symptoms, and there is no obvious all, that the total CMI was highly correlated 
nation for the fact that they did not. with both of its subparts (.94 with the ‘“‘med- 
1ed) lowever, the differences in means between ical” A-K and .82 with the “psychiatric” 


sous | $ group and its outpatient counterpart is L—R). While it was not surprising to find that 
on all measures. In regard to medical the whole was highly correlated with its sub- 
n seX | ymptoms (A-K), there is a nonsignificant parts, the total CMI was almost as highly 


h , ° me ° . a , 
ne ager or the four groups to be differentiated, correlated with the MA (.78) and very sig- 
| owever, follows the identical pattern nificantly correlated with the Saslow Psy- 
y= tall the psychiatric scales. All of the other chosomatic Inventory (.55). Furthermore, 
; differentiate the groups, three of them when only the A-K (medical) scale was used, 
e .001 level (Cornell L—R, Anxiety scale, its correlations with these same psychiatric 
— Psychosomatic Inventory). Analysis by measures dropped only slightly below those 
re establishe that, on these scales, of the total index (.59 with L—-R, .62 with the 
\ TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES AMONG THE Four Groups (Sexes Combined 
N = 162 
Total Corne A-K (Medical) L-R (Psychiatric) Taylor Manifest onic 
Inde ( r Corns Anxiety é i ——— 
« y 

Me I itients 8 98 9. 30 9.68 17.05 6.68 

M Outpatients $3.50 23.50 10.00 14.81 5.50 

Ps t Inpatients 48.88 29.86 19.02 25.68 13.18 

rsycmatric Outpatient 52.82 31.37 21.45 26.31 12.38 

i 4.81 1.50 13.72 11.77 10.44 

> leve 05 001 001 001 
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rABLE 2 


ScoRES FOR ToTaL MEeEpIcAL GI 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG AGE AND 


\ 

rotal Cornell Index 

A—K (Medical) Corne 

L-R (Psychiatric) Cornel 

Taylor Manifest Anxiety s 

Saslow Psychosomatic Inventory 
p .O5—.22 


01 28 


Anxiety scale, and .40 with the Psychosomatic 
Inventory). Thus, the number of medical 
symptoms was highly related to each of the 
psychiatric scores. Hypothesis 2, then, was 
well substantiated; one can, with fair success, 
predict number offpsychiatric symptoms from 
knowledge of the number of medical symptoms 
reported and vice versa} This is true, to a 
greater or lesser extent, depending upon the 
psychiatric scale used. The lower correlation 
of the psychosomatic inventory was probably 
associated with its smaller range of scores 

The remaining correlations, ranging from 
.61 to .82, show the extent to which the psy- 
chiatric measures were correlated, indicating 
that there is high predictability from one to 
the other although there is little similarity 
among the items of which they are comprised. 
Interestingly, as shown in Table 2, age was 
found not be associated with number of symp- 
toms of any kind 

Table 3 presents a comparison of male ane 


female scores on all measures within each of 
the four subgroups. Within both medica 
subgroups, compariscn of the males and fe- 
males indicated that there were no differences 
in number of either medical or psychiatric 
symptoms. Thus, contrary to the results of 
Brodman et al. (1953) and Boake (1958), the 
medically sick but presumably emotionally 
healthy women of this study did not indicate 
that they had a significantly greater number 


of medical ailments or concerns than did the 
men. It should be mentioned, nevertheless, 
that while no difference between groups at- 
tained significance, tl re was a consistent 
trend for the women to score higher on each 
scale, in agreement with the results of these 


investigator 
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TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES OF MALES AND ] 


WITHIN I 
Tot 
Corr 
In 
M 7 
Fema 4 
I 8 
Males 
Females 4.8 
I 
Males g 
Females 1.2 
F 4.8 
Males 4 
Fem 
a 


1 
} 


eTOUDS 


the wi 





ACH OF THE Four Grot 
| =. L-R Tay 
: rsychi Manif 
P Med : 
x Corr . Anxic 
( 5 
Medical Inpatients 
\ 4 
) 28 { 1 
Medical O at t 
{ : 
i + 
8 0 14 
Psy at Inp tie 
\ 
at O t 
i ty 
Psy groups 
ored significantly hi 
“hu in both psy 


LOT tarry ] 
ymen ob ainead 


CMI score than did the men (9 of .05). \\ 


the CMI was b 


roken down Into 


and “psychiatric” subparts, it is 
from Table 3 that, while there was r 


for the women 


to SCOre igher t 
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is \ ¢ 0 ) en the sexe were < mbined lable 
\ ffere { Line I ] ( Fere lat« the temaies of the 
g p O35) in grou pb of .05). For the fe the ot 
itp ple i riy I he l I 1¢ ure were not esse! y 
lor t el gro While the tv e! their level of statisti il significance 
g IS) I S howed co ) resented rable 1 for the tw 
l DOtN groups t Wo! bine It can be en Table 4 
r, tl differ hed sig ever, that general the females con- 
e Sask Ps) somatic hh ributed mort the group differences (Table 
v for the I » of .001 l the males, and that female psy tri 
long the yi itient patients differed more from their psychiatri 
d have sig y more me ul y healthy (medically ill) counterparts 
thal cated by { | e male 
\-K ore but O ore < 
O1 S yw Psychosomatic Inv DISCUSSION 
Phe \ iSO, a t! medical group 
: tr for women to rep It nteresting that the females tended to 
Ds\ tric svympto ypear for treatment of both minor and major 
T . } } Pe a ) e tour sub illnesses at an earlier age than did the men 
s is presented with the Kes separated though not for psychiatric treatment), and 
only the males were compared. , the women psychiatric patients differed 
, (presented Table 1 umong fr groups of males and from medically 
$ e. Total Cor Ir no longer Ul females in that they reported many more 
enificance. In addition, the psy- Physical (medical) disturbances. An explana 
le while still discriminating he tion for this dis repancy between the sexes 
led to be less efficient in their power liffcult to find. A greater number of minor 
7 e the samp! complaints could be attributed purely to 
e other hand (as seen in Tabi gr r awareness of, or concern with, physical 
é male vere CoO vared, the diffe .' ym However, the same age difference 
Y groups « Total Corn rrevailed in both medical outpatient and in 
W reased from of .05 (Table 1 pati roups, the latter presumably having 
01. and this greater difference w 1 to convince not only themselves but 
mtributed bv the medi \-—kK eve | physi ns that they were seriously 1 
While A-K did not differentiate the The sex ratio of approximately 1:1 in thi 
TABLE 4 
uf SON OF MEAN Scor N E Four Gi 
Total ( A-K (A L-R (Psychiat Taylor Manifest | p,.jrsom 
Index Corne Anxie ee 
Males 
I iti S 5.70 8 30 7.40 15.00 5.05 
Outpat 31.07 21.07 10.00 14.53 4.87 
Inpat 38.61 23.0 15.61 24.08 8 O4 
a) i 41.78 22.78 19.00 26.65 9.61 
5.87 6.35 » OR 
01 OO1 ; O5 
5 $2.25 30.30 11.95 19.10 8.30 
() 34.85 24.85 10.00 14.96 S R&S 
utric I 57.27 5 1.82 6.88 16.64 
O 61.8 . 23.45 26.04 14.64 
<5] g g4 5.95 9.04 
0 O5 001 Ol 001 











womel er 


this should be reflected in the psy tr 
groups also. Again, consistent with the hypotl 
esis of greater physi vulnerability 
females, was the tend Icy for ( tter te 





under emotional 


Chu 


report more sympton 


(psychiatric group under the 


emotional str measured by 


psychiatric scales), the women reported 


physical distress than the men. 
were purely a matter of greater awaren 


discomfort, the women would bs 


report 


expect 


ignificantly more psychiatric sym] 


also. 
\ paper by Mandler, Mandler, and | 
(1958) is this re 


interesting in gard. 
studied a group of subjects which re 
high awareness of autonomic change 
stress, and one which reported low 
measurements take 


} 


Actual physiolog ca 
tended to 
tho 


stress situatior corroborat¢ 


reports; 1.€., € who rel 


subjects’ 


greater awareness of autonomic change 


those who, by measurement, 


have the larger physiological responses 
notable, however, was the fact nat ft 
jects who were most physiologically 
timate 


tended to overt 


changes, whereas tho 


their physio 
se with low re ponsiv 
tended to underestimate physiolos ical cl 


It is possible, then, that 


more sensitive or more physiologically reactive 
to stress than men, but that they also tend t 
overestimate the ¢ ent o ne turbance, or 
to be more highly aware of rl could be 
al ilog ru i n ppar;r ce 

proce involved in many psych¢ dis 
turbances, such as the anxiety neur S 
fear ot fear.’ That 1 . after experie! n¢ 
episodes of a particular kind of discomfort, one 
can learn to anticipate or dread further 
instances of discomfort while becom pro 


gressively sensitive to lower magnitu 


(the “‘reaction-sensitizati 


pertinent cu 


Cameron, 1947). T] 
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at, for example, the anxi 
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“psychiatric” symptomatology is further sug 


gested by a bronchial asthma, allergi 


report ol 


rhinitis, and pulmonary emphysema (Heisk 
Rhodes, & T! yer, 1959 Che p 
rated as to severity of functional (br g 


on } . 
impairment and compared on the Hy 
driasis, Depression, and Hysteria scales « 


MMPI. Whereas asthma has been 


“psychosomatic” disease, it was fou 
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ANALYSIS OF THE CONNOTATIVE MEANINGS OF A VARIETY 


OF HUMAN VALUES AS EXPRESSED BY 
AMERICAN COLLEGE STUDENTS! 
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l mMIVETSI 
UMAN beings display a variety of 
conceptions of “the good life.” 


Some lay stress on the overcoming of 
obstacles through persistent striving; some 
favor the sensual 
pleasures; others emphasize the more intel- 
lectual joys to be obtained in passive con- 
templation and _ reflection. Whereas 
people perceive values in terms of society, 
through participation with others 
group others their 
systems around the dignity and 
independence of the individual. Whether they 
be expressed explicitly in the doctrines of 


search for omforts and 


some 


toward 


organize value 


goais, 


essential 


religion and the policies of political organiza- 
tion, or expressed implicitly in the everyday 


behaviors of ordinary people living their 
normal lives, such values are both deeply 
ingrained and_ pervasively influential in 


determining choices, both great and small. As 
Kluckhohn et al. (1951) put it, ‘“‘a 


orientation (is) a generalized and organized 


value- 


conception, influencing behavior, of nature, 
of man’s place in it, of man’s relation to man, 
and the desirable and 
they may relate to man-environment 
interhuman relations” (p. 411). Although the 
preferential ordering of values probably varies 


n yndesirable as 


of 


and 


most notably across different groups of men, 


e.g., across different cultures, it also varies 
among the individuals composing such 


groups—for example, differences in the assess- 
ment of human values are implicit in the 
policies favored by different Americans for 
survival in this nuclear age. 

In Paths of Life (1956) Morris distinguished 
of 
philosophical grounds, these being presumed 


three basic components personality on 


to combine in various ways to produce various 


The basic data used in this study were lected 
Olga McNemar in 1957. Norma Mae Ross helped 
work on this material. I. Richard Savage, Lyle V 


Suci made 


ce 


helpful suggestions 


Jones, and George J | 


at various stages of the work 


v1 





y of Florida 


value orientation 


release and indu 


} 
ige 


thean”’ 


the world and * 
regulate the self 
desires). The comb 
in their possible 


combination in w 


strong (Way 7 
ich 


live” wh 


desc rij ‘tions of 


given to students w 


their preferences a 
several additional 
strated. Ways 8 tl 


this 13-alternative 


was used by Jones and Morris (1956; 


Jones, 1955) 


human values. The 


their implications, are summarized in Varie 
1956b . 


of Human Value 


attempts to give only the essential emp 


of these Ways, for purposes of identif 

throughout this report; the more 

des riptiv e paragraphs used s bases 

judgments by subjects in Morris’ ong 
resent investigation n 


studies and in the 


be found in Varieties of Human Value (Morns 


1956b, pp. 15-1 
and Jones 1955, pp 


Morris obtained 


(“Indicate . . . how 
dislike each of then 
seven-step sc le fre 
“dislike very mu 


American, Indian 


1 Ser : 
coiuege students, an 
countries, were usé¢ 
judgments were su 


(Morris & 


siderable agreemel! 


Jone 5, 


t 


were described 
Paths of Life. These are the first 7 Ways gin 
in essence in Table 1. When single-paragra 
a 
asked to indica 


these 


and in a 


“Dionysian” 
existing desires) 


(tendency to manipulate and remak 


Buddhisti 

by holding 
ination of th 
orderings, 


hich 


ge nerated the 


“ways 
ho were 
bout them, 


alternatives 


rough 13 wer 


is tl 


form 


in a series of empirical studies 


se and ott 


(Morris, 


Ait 
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preterentia 


1 
y ] ry 
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| 1; ] ] } 
rABLE 1 dimensional space, and hence to be able to 
. oO} 1; ? TEC ef a .* . 
A SAMPLI HuMAN VALU! specify similarities and differences in concept 
meee f ao } } 
; ‘ ) oe is stan s f ()so ve SS } 
] preserve the best in society mpage —s age GIs tance cl. . LOK x oucl, 
2 self-sufficiency, reflection, and medit: 1952) in this space. Application of this type 
ton of measurement has been made to the predi 
3 altruistic affection and concern for others , . . RY ilies 
4 abandonment to sensuous enjoyment tion and measurement OI attitude change 
5 group action toward common goals (Osgood & Tannenbaum, 1955). to a blind 
progress hroug! ylic < ylutior oO ° . . . ee 
° go through realisuc solution of analysis of a case of triple personality (Osgood 
problems ee - ’ : 1: . 
7 integration of diversity & Luria, 1954), to cross-cultural ‘studies of 
8 wholesome enjoyment of simple com semantic similarities (Kumata, 1957; Triandis 
ROreS ae , Osgood. 1958). ; srious psvcholin- 
9 quiet receptivity to experience X Vege, 1958), and to Various psy in 
1( dignified self-control guistic, ma communication, and esthetk 
il contemplation of the rich inner life problems 
12 dynamic physical interaction with the : 


environment 





13 humble obedience to cosmic purposes 
e The I ases attempt to epitomize the statements of 
N give Human Value, pp. 15-19; they are 
to pr easy ident t the W t are € 
ts € ibjects judge 


ferent cultures was obtained, even though 


preferences for various “ways to live’ 
fered in these cultures. Varieties of Human 
ue describes relationships ween these 


| bet 
factors and a number of other types ol 


lividual differences, including differences in 
gious aihlation, in social caste and class 
] 


emperament, in persona 


id build. The fact that such relationships 


exist both testifies to the validity of the 
e dimensions and serves illuminate 


to 


of the wv iys relate to 


raspects of hu 
of 


been 


r a number years Osgood and his 


have working on a 


of 


es 


psy‘ no 


gical theory meaning and the objective 


surement of certain 


connotative) aspects 
meaning. Application of fa 


ctor analyti 


niques to large numbers of lescriptive 
nsions, defined by polar ad je tives, ha 
led evidence for the existence of a 
} 


ted number of connotative semant! 


rs—“evaluation,” “potency,” and “a 
ty’ being most clearly defined, and 
lity” and “receptivity” being less well 


The | 


gic of this type of measurement, 
factorial studies, and itions of the 


appik 


migque to a variety of fields have been 


scribed in The Measurement of Meaning 
‘good, Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1957). A 
‘jor purpose of this research has been to 


aKe it possible to the connotative 


ngs of concepts as locations in a common- 


index 


rhe 


with tl 


present investigation was _ planned 
1e prime purpose of bringing together 
kinds of 
and of connotative meanings—and determining 
rhe 


study can also be conceived as a semantk 


measurement—of values 


these two 


what relations, if any, exist among them 


differential analysis of Morris’ “‘ways to live, 
1.¢ , of tl that the variou Ways 


le connotation 


for a 





is concepts have ample of American 
college students Another purpose W to 
provide evidence for concept-scale interaction 
cf. Osgood, Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1957 
pp 176-188): factor a aly St ol ngie con 
cepts have ind ited that both inter i€ 
correlations and even factor structure, to a 
lesser exte can vary as a function of the 
particular concepts being judged, and we 
wished to see if the same phenomenon would 
hold for a restricted class of concepts—here 
et of value stateme Another methodo 
ogical interest lay in the complexity oO ne 
concep being differentiated. Most studies 
with the semantic differential have required 
the ubjects to react to single word e.g 
hospital, tornado) or at most short phrases 
e.g., my doctor, use of the atomic boml 
though complex visua timuli su as 
nodern paintit os have be used: here 
ubjects reacted to very complex verbal 
tatemer eraging 100 or more words, as 
f to u ry “concepts.” 
\I[ETHOD 
Materials 
\ form of the s antic « tial involves a set 
( and a set of “scales’”’ against which to 
ldge the In the present case the concepts are a set 
f 13 statewents, each running about 100 words, 


Thes« 


as those’ used in other studies 


describing different va orientations state 


l¢ 
u 
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O Suci, & 7 baum, 1957 47-606) t 
I cst ( 1 ‘ i 

evaluat im¢ i ki succe il 
unsuc ) ve-negati iful 
u tar ot ird 
masct VCar pow? u I 
activi iclive 1 ve ll \ \ ( 
excitable-calm); “stabilit true-false table-change 
able, wise-foolish, predictable-unpredicta - “recep 
tivity (interesting-uninteresting savory-tasteless 
colorful-colorles “*novelt ew-O unusual-usual 
and “tautness” ingular-rounded, straight-curve 
The actual order and direction, left to right, of these 
scales is shown in Table 2, this arrangement being 
maintained for all concepts and all subject \ se irate 
semantic-differential page was provided for each 
concept, e , 

way 1 
interesting Resnedtonnien cat uninteresting 
untimely timely 
new old 
eu 

and the Ways were judged in the 1 to 13 order given 


in Table 1 


Subjects 
The subjects used in this study were 55 male college 
University. They were all 20 or 


students at Stanford 


21 years of age. This is a rather homogeneous subsample 


\merican population, and any generalizations 
this fact. 


The subjects completed the experiment in one session 


from the 
from the present data must be tempered by 


hacuaes . 
Procedure 

rhe written instructions adapted the usual semantic 
differential instructions for use with the more complex 
“wavs to 
1957, pp. 


nerally 


iragraph descriptions of the 13 
Osgood, Suci, & 
} 


an example of the i 


stimull, 
live.” (See 
82-84, for 


Tannenbaum 
structions ge 
1 for the semantic differential.) Following th 


Rive 


instruc , the subject found 13 single-page sema1 
for each Way. Upon com] 
his differentiations, he read the followin 
I the 
at various times have a 


yject had a 


differential forms, one 





Tu icK to thirteen ways to live 


ivocate 
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Table 2 gives the mean judgments o 
Way against each semantk scale as Well 
the mean preference ratings (bottom r 
for the 55 Stanford college men. Look 


first at the preferences, we see that Ways 7 
the 

through realis 
12 (dynar 


physical interaction with the environment 


; (preserve 


(integration of diversity i 1 


in society ~ a 


(progress 
solution of problems), and 


in that order—are the 


orientations, while Ways 13 (humble obedier 


most preterred y 
to cesmik purposes), 9 | juiet rec eptivity 
experience), and 11 (contemplation ol 
order—are the 
approximately _ three 


rich inner life)—in that 
preferred. There 
scale units on the seven-step preference scal 
separating these most and least liked values 
so the preferential discrimination is marke 
Stanford men clearly favor diversity, progress 


are 


and action in contrast 
contemplative, and receptive modes of li 
That this ordering of value preferences is | 
unique to our Stanford group is shown by t 
rank order correlation of their mean preferen 
with those of Morris’ (Morris & Jones, 195) 
much larger college student group—a correla 
tion of +.93. The only rank difference of 
magnitude is for Way 4 (abandonment 
sensuous enjoyment), which is ranked nin 
by the larger group and sixth by the Stanior 
students. 
Comparing t 
the Ways in Table 2 with their verbal 
ment in Table 1 (and see Morris, 1956b 


he mean semantic profiles for 


15-19) provides rather impressive ev! 
for the face validity of the J idgment 
which the profiles are based. 1 n 
that least one scale unit away It 
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these correlation 


by the centroid 


method, again using 1.00 communalities, and 


then were rotated toward 


simple structure by 


lable 3 gives the quartimax rotation of the 


first four factors for bot! 


based on mear ? and 
( corresponding factor 

are placed in adjoining 
compal Ol The ( re 
loadings obtained bv the 


types OI analysis, 


mn individual data 


the two analyses 


columns for ready 


lence of the factor 
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of tl aired colum in Table 3. Looking at 
Lhe bsolut e of the loading nd at the 
percentage of total variance extracted (bottom 
row), it can be seen tha the inaly ba ed 


on means extracts more of the total variance 
on the first two factors while the analy 
that includes the intersubject variance spre 

the proportion of variance extracted more 
evenly over the factors, actually extracting 
more on the fourth factor. These four factors 
account for 95% of the total variance in the 
factor analysis of means and for 61% of the 


} 


total variance in the analysis based on indi- 


vidual data. It is clear that in this case elimi- 
nation of intersubject variance by use of 
group means serves to amplify the common 


variance without seriously distorting the 
nature of the underlying factors. 

What are the common factors in the Ways 
as revealed through their connotative mean- 
ings? Here we infer the nature of a factor 
from inspection of those Ways which have high 
versus low loadings on it, and we then check 
this inference by noting which descriptive 
scales order the Ways as does the factor. 
Factor I most clearly divides Ways 9, 11, and 
13 (quiet receptivity to experience, contempla- 
tion of the ricl 


1 inner life, obedience to cosmic 
purposes) trom Ways 5, 


6, 7, and 12 (group 
action towerd common goals, progress through 
solution of problems, integration of diversity, 
dynamic physical interaction); the semantic 
scales which order the Ways much like this 


factor are uninteresting-interesting, passive- 
active, colorless-colorful, and negative-positive. 
We identify this factor as “dynamism”’ (the 


negative pole being dynamic and the positive 


I 
pole pi ssive). Factor I] has Ways 2 and 4 
toward the positive end (self sulficiency, 
retlectio and meditation; abandonment to 
sensuous enjoyment) and Wavs 1, 3, and 8 
toward the negative end (preserve the best in 
society, altruistic iffection and con ; 
wholesome enjoyment of simple comforts); 
the most near.y parallel scales are cruel-kind, 
hard-soft, and angular-rounded. We identify 
this factor as “socialization”’ igaln reversing 
the polarity so that the negative pole S 
highly socialized and positive pole highly 
CY OTC if 











WARE, AN 


(preserve he be $ ety; self-su 
4] a 1; 
reviection l me¢ OI qignihe 
control) from Ways 4, 8, and 13 (al 
ment to sensuous enjoyment, who 
enjoyment of simple comforts, humbk 
ence to cosmk purposes); the I ted 
tive scales are hard-soft and cool-waz 
identify this as a “‘control” factor ne ] 
pole be ing I ig] y controlled and tne me 
uncontrolled or ‘“abandoned”’ Ia 
shows Ways L 5. i and 12 as COnNsIde 


positive 
group a¢ 
of diver 


and Ways 2, 8, and 10 as relatively neg 
th 


(self-sufficiency, wholesome enjoyment 


simple c 


p C. Morris 


abandonment to sensuous enjoym« 


tion toward common goals, integr 


sity, dynamic phy 


ymforts, dignified sel 


SICal 


I-con 


intera 


trol); pa 


scales are active-passive, fast-slow, « 


( olorless, 


tively identify this factor 


and excitable-calm. We more 


ds 


“*venturousi 


(the positive pole being the more advent 


some, an 


and color 


and differs in some respects in terms of m 


and indi 

We ar 
these 13 
locations 
meaning 
torial cl 
statemen 


orientati 
Table 3 


last column. 


in society) is characterized as ‘“‘contt 
socialization” because it has its hi 
loading on the “socialization” factor 
subsidiary loading on the contro f 
Way 2 (self-sufficiency, reflection, a 

tion is char ( erl ed as egocentric ¢ 
passivity” because it shows loadings o1 

a II, and III, the hig est being o 
Way 8 is “easy passive sociali 

its highest loading is on the “soc 
factor, its ne xton “pi lvl 
ind it shows residual loading on 

(hence “easy’’). Way 13 (humble be 
to cosmic purposes) is characterized as 
passivity (somewhat abandoned)” | 


d the negative pole 


less). It is the least « 


vidual data. 
e€ now in a positio 


the 1 
lear ¢ 


n to 


“ways to live” in te 


nore caull 


f the fa 


within this four-factor connot 


space, and we can 


laracterizations agi 


( 


t 


unst 


ts of the Ways. In other words, 
utilize the interpretive economy provide 
the factor analysis to describe the 13 v 


yns in terms of fou 


] 


lar f 


re hin 
£ UipOids 


gives these characterizations 
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MAX | \ NS OF I I Fe FACTORS } Co» ATIVE MEANINGS 01 E Way ANALY 
Bas MEANS (mm) VE l VIDI Da 
Fa I I I 111 I\ 
D Ve : 
. 09 12 82 52 18 14 16 22 tro ocializatio 
? 68 50 0 37 63 13 13 Os oce ‘ trolled a 
> Sivit 
17 ) 93 77 01 08 0 04 | “pure socialization 
r } 54 O4 35 35 26 34 69 56 | “abandoned ego-gratifying 
< in venturousness”’ 
: 5 Q7 26 14 1) 12 03 31 Si socialize V turous a 
: namist 
) 95 63 7 03 7 42 04 $1 ‘controlle namism 
7 86 32 $4 25 01 09 04 54 venturous dynamisn 
va g 60 35 74 68 15 09 01 OS | “easy passive socialization’ 
) 96 82 23 17 O1 03 09 Ol | “somewhat socialized pas 
sivity”’ 
10 17 07 21 07 94 82 11 07 | “somewhat socialized « 
ortu irol 
l 97 83 13 06 12 14 09 Ql | “pure passivity (slightly con 
trolled 
” 12 92 51 17 05 06 07 27 58 | “egocentric venturous dy 
r amism”’ 
tious 13 97 81 13 16 12 05 10 04 | “pure passivity slightly 
abandon vs 
n ge 55.7 25.2 0.5 13.5 13.2 10.7 5.7 ae 
I l 
var t 
tremely high loading on Factor I, yet witha or more in length and obviously shifting in 
f iry loading relatively on Factor III. semantic content from phrase to phrase. Do 
] } | ‘ . - ; > an } rt = . . :¢ eT : : 
vert reader can check the other characteriza- subjects respond to quite different facets of 
sy sin Table 3 against the factor loadings these messages, and hence tend to cancel each 
} lagainst the descriptions of the Ways other out toward meaninglessness (and an 


geet unclear factor structure), or do they distill 
semantic Space within hich the Ways Are , ; : “ae, 
pace 1 VW he Vi . i irom eact complex the connotative redun- 





ue } ' 
{ a cy, and nence rel e€ ea otne! toward 
T > ’ 5 ‘ | 
hes the se of 13 valu statements used as Col el meaningiuiness (and a ciear factor 
, 1 7 ‘+ 
It tS in this study re interesting Irom stru ire 
" ! ° " | on 4 tir } 
g lological point of view. In the first To ge e factor stru of the semanti 
' ; 
they are a restricte mple of cot cal we begin by correlating each scale 
r f ¢} na r ith +} . ] ; 
S rt OI Une Same ciass and gv \ \ everyv one scaie across >< epts, 
‘ | } ‘ f . y ) y natr let 
] VE oughts The scales sele ed for gene! i Z0/ ZO malrix ol rcort i ) 


ee gen factors usually - factorizations, we make two separate analyses, 

. d ( based on the means of sul judgments 

; es ae ile factors given in Table 2 (where N for the correlations 
ects of te yn with = the ae | 1 the other based on summatio! 

5 rticular set of cor I idged and ss | ual subj d concepts 
r ler fr se ty y obtained wit re N for t rr ons 715). These 

r samples of « ept In the s d_correlat trices are then factored, using 

ir these “concepts” are extremely compli- Thurst ’s centroid method with communal- 


1s verbal constructio! running 100 words _ ities fixed at 1.00, and rotated toward simple 














QUARTIMAX ROTATIONS OF THE First Four Factor 
Mi AN } Vi I 
Factor I 
I ¢ 
ale 
r | 

interesting-uninteresting 96 76 
untimely-timely 97 79 
new-old S1 18 
kind-cruel 06 95 
hard-soft 54 36 - 
unsuccessful-successful 98 85 
active-passive 91 72 
true-false 06 85 
tasteless-savory 92 75 
good-bad 79 79 
feminine-masculine 76 57 
slow quick S4 5Y 
stable-changeable 10 01 
angular-rounded Q2 16 
cool-warm 18 32 
curved-straight 43 22 
colorful-colorless 80 68 
negative-positive 95 81 
unusual-usual 66 11 
ugly-beautiful 16 53 
strong-weak 93 85 
important-unimportant 93 83 
excitable-calm 71 10 - 
foolish-wise 85 4 
unpredictable-predictable 20 04 
powerless-powerful 96 84 
Percentage of Total 56.8 38.4 1s 


Variance 


the 
factorization 


using 
the 


structure, quartimax method. 
Again, of « 
matrices above, it was immediately apparent 


as in 


oncept 


from inspection that the correlations obtained 


from mean were 


higher than those obtained with intersubject 


judgments significantly 


variance included in the analysis. 
Table 


four 


+ presents the loadings on the first 


factors, the analysis based on 


based 
(7) appearing in paired columns. Inspection 
Te 


itage of total 


rotated 


means (m) and that on individual data 


varian x 


of the figures for percet 
in the bottom row of this table, confirms the 


impression from the correlation matrices that 


3Only the rotated factor loading tables are giver 
here to conserve space. The original correlation matrices 
ind the unrotated centroid loading tables have been 
filed wit! the Ameri in Docu tat or | titut 
Order Document No, 6692 from ADI Auxiliary Publi 
cations Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of 
Congre Washingto 5, D. ¢ t ig 1 idvance 
M ike 


$1.25 for 


} ] 





FOR SI NtIc S¢ 
INDIVIDUAL DATA 
Factor II Fact 
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15 10 OS 
02 02 10 
43 10 13 
34 40 Q2 
02 21 82 
OS O03 OO 
32 .47 18 
20 09 14 
30 ae 18 
33 22 49 
25 34 56 
15 59 26 
&4 76 30 
50 12 &3 
31 12 5 
70 15 35 
56 18 09 
02 — .02 27 
03 07 3¢ 
09 07 R5 
O08 O08 31 
5 09 01 
64 71 23 
44 25 21 
89 68 29 
11 05 18 
8 11.7 19.7 
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nant factor in terms if which such 
ie-orientations are discriminated. This 


ime factor is probably best defined by the 


idents 
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zs of .98 and .8 


», TFesper 


scale, successful-unsuccessful with 


tively, in the 


results with 


se of other factor analyses (cf. Osgood, 
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& Tannenbaum, 1957, Ch. 2), then, we 
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In the case of value 


| 
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we clear evidence for concept-scale interac 


atements (the 


ys) being judged as concepts, by American 


’ 


“receptivity” fuse togetl 


successfulness”’ factor. 


Die€ 


rom t 


[we other factors are 


ysis, even though their weigh 


hat of the first fac 


» clearly 


tor. Fac 


“evaluation,” “potency,” “activity,” 
h 


: } 
er aS a singk 


defined in this 
} 


ts are about 
tor I can be 


ntified as a “predictability” dimension 
m the nature of the 
ghly on it: predictable, stable, calm, colorless, 


scales that load most 


w, old, straight, and wise versus unpredict 


changeable, excitable, colorful, quick, 


v, curved, and foolish. Factor III appears 


nN the 


] 
scales that load 


most highly on it to 


+ 


a “kindness”? dimension: kind, soft, warm, 


led, beautiful, and feminine versus cruel, 


cold, angular, 
tor IV accounts fe 


nce (3 in bot! 


Ly interpretable 


ugly, al 


yr very 


once 


1d masculine 


little of the 


yses) and 1s not 


tnis was in 

t first three 
y let 
LiiG.< i id 


In this study value preferences and value 
connotative leanings have been measured 


} 


independently, in the sense that subjects indi- 
cated their preferences by numbers from 7 
“like very much”’) to 1 (“dislike very much”’ 
on the margins of the “Ways” sheets after 
they had filled out semantic differentials. To 
what extent can one predict value preierences 
from the clearly identified connotative meaning 


factors? 


lo quantify the relation we must project 
the preferences and connotative meanings of 
the 13 Ways in to the same space, and this is 


possible because the same subjects made 
both types of judgments. We use the semantic 
space determined by interscale correlations, 
which, it will be recalled, was quite exhaus- 
tively described by three factors—‘‘success- 


fulness,” “predictability,” and “kindness.” 
To locate the Ways in this space, we compute 
the factor scores for each; these are given in 
Table 5. It can be seen, for example, that 
Way 1 scores slightly negative on Factor I 
(slightly successful), considerably positive on 
Factor II (quite predictable), and slightly 
negative on Factor III (slightly kind). The 
first column in Table 5 gives the mean prefer- 
ence ratings of the Ways (taken from the 
bottom row of Table 2). To the extent that 
connotations predict preferences, the factor 
scores (taken either singly or multiply) should 
correlate with the pre ference judgments 


These correlations were computed both 


for the mean preference ratings (A 13) 
and for the preference ratings given by 
individual subjects (.\ 55 X 13, or 715 
Che single multiple r’s obtained in both 
iseS are given 1n the lower portion ol lable 5. 
It « 1 be see that in terms of both means 
} \ lai ad the first ftactol es 
fulnes relates | \ 93 and 66) 
with ¢ ress preter es (Note: the n tive 
re piv rete the way I I 
ed; tl tual r h 
ssfulne co m is 
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05 with “predictability” 
.04 “kindness’’). As 
might be expected in this case, the multiple 
the 


or nothing to 


preference (.09 and itl 
and 18 and - with 


r’s (.96 and indicate that addition of 
Factors I] III adds little 


the predi tion of prefe rences. We can conclude 


00 


and 


1at the dominant first factor of the semanti 
: 


lue-statements (the 
Stanford 


space within which the va 
Ways) are 
students is the 
that 


discriminated by the 
one that predicts value prefer- 
therefore it is, indeed, an 


ences, and 


evaluative factor. 


DISCUSSION 


Preferences among various “ways to live” 
for prove to be 
very This 
shown by the fact that the mean preference 
here almost 


American college students 


stable in the cultural sense. was 


obtained correspond 


rlier by Morris 


ratings 
perfectly with those obtained ea 





students. 
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However, in Morris’ earlier studies the correla- 


for other groups of American colleg¢ 
tions between Ways, taken across individual 
factor 

part 


were uniformly low and _ the 
for only a 


F th tal 
oI the total 


subjects, 
structures accounted small 
34 variance. 


t 
(approximately 34 
respect in whi 


This is one h judgment of the 


TABLE § 


MEAN PREFERENCE RATINGS AND FACTOR SCORES ON 


ScALE MATRICES FOR THIRTEEN WaAysS 
Fact 5 of W 

unalysis in Table 4 base né 

Wa ~ ... II ' 

I Pre " Ill 
{ ¢ ble Unkind 
1 5.11 0.585 1.994 0.453 
2 3.02 0.758 0.664 2.077 
3 4.18 0.103 0.630 2.030 
4 4.29 0.130 2.006 0.278 
5 4.06 534 0.804 0.264 
6 5.07 1.663 0.296 0.671 
7 5.16 0.965 0.361 0 son 
8 4.36 0.442 0.242 1.288 
9 2.51 1.517 0.031 0.116 
10 4.16 0.310 1.175 1.194 
11 2.66 1.191 0.029 0.317 
12 5.04 1.215 1.207 0.419 
13 2.06 1.598 0.623 —0.216 


and Factor Score 
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Correlations between Pre 
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For a further discuss 


of the relation of preference ratings to eva 
ations see Morris, 1956b, pp. 163-171 
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one gets of the connotative framework wit! 


which various ‘‘ways to live” are consider. 
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value statements o1 


zation”? (Ways analysis) or ‘“‘kind 


analysis 
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in the connotative mea 


ways to live. 
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CONNOTATIV! 


hen we construct a three-dimensional model 
the data for means given in Table 3. 
Figure 1, distributes 





- 


This model, shown in 


the 13 Ways in the space according to their 


ws on the three factors. We can think of 
ach factor as dividing the space into two 
regions (or hemispheres) established by a 
yperplane passing through the origin at 
right angles to the factor. The three factors 


dice our spherical space in three different 
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ways, and, with respect to each way, we can 
ask if the distribution of Ways is equable. 
The “dynamism” factor divides the space into 
upper and lower halves, in terms of the model, 
and it that there are about as 
nany Ways above as below this hyperplane. 
factor divides the space 


can be seen 


The “socialization” 
into left- and right-hand halves, and we see 
that only Ways 2 and 4 (self-sufficiency, 
reflection, and meditation; abandonment to 
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Three dimensional representation of the ways 


Ways to Live® 


1. preserve the best 

2. self-sufficiency 

3. altruism 

4. sensuous abandonment 

5. group action 

6. progress through realism 
7. integration 


*See Table 1 and Varieties 


8. simple comforts 
9. quiet receptivity 
10. self-control 


11. contemplation 
12. physical interactior 
13. humble obedience 


f Human Value, pp. 15-19, for more complete description 











enjoyment 
tric’? reg’ The control” factor 
divides the space .nto fror nd rear halves 


i. ee oe a 
odel is viewed, and it is apparent 


as the n 
that only Way 4 (abandonment to sensuous 
enjoyment), and to a slight extent Way 8 
, fall 

in the “noncontrol” or ‘“‘abandonment”’ region. 
It is then, that the 
meaning “ways to 
uniformly populated by the Ways treated in 
this and Morris’ earlier studies. Specifically, it 


good life” 


(wholesome enjoyment of simple comforts 
clear, connotative 


space for live” is not 


is empty of conceptions of “the 
which stress extremes of “‘egocentrism” and/or 
“noncontrol.” We can imagine Ways that 
these criteria—‘The only way to 

is both rational and maximally 


might fit 

live which 
gratifying is narcissism; one should live so as 
to appreciate and glorify the self, since Ego is 
the only true reality or “The goal of 
life should be social, emotional, and intellectual 
anarchy; each individual is an isolated island 
in fact and should be in spirit, always resisting 
social conformity, emotional dependence, and 
intellectual tyranny....” But as soon as we 
do try to imagine Ways falling in these regions, 
it becomes apparent why they are not likely 
to appear in the value-orientations of organized 
groups of The establishment and 
maintainance of societies almost of necessity 


humans. 


implies some degree of both socialization and 
control over the individual. Hence conceptions 
of “the good life’’ that characterize societies 
do not include narcissism or complete anarchy. 
On the other hand, for the purposes of meas- 
uring values, it would be wise to include 
value statements like the foregoing to ‘“‘round 
out” the The 
another possible inadequacy. At 


space. model also su 
American college students, Ways 5, 6, and 12, 


hand, and Ways 9 lll,a 


connotatively re 


on the one 
the other, are 
(undifferentiated) within the 
scales used here. 

However, all of what has been said so far 


in this discussion takes no account of either 
] 


individual or cultural differences. Magnitudes 
of correlations, of factor loadings ul of 
percentages of total vari cé a ) ed for by 
factors were found to decrease sharply wher 
interindividual variance in é 


analysis. Although this, in part, retlects the 








or l | é we 
thus S f rror val ce 7 . - 
may re Iv1ldau auielr . a t 
assessment ofr vaiues (Jne of the import ‘ . 
directions W h researt on the co . 
meanings of the Ways should take 


future is into individual differences—in! +, 
demographic status (age, sex, ls 
level, etc.), in personality, in tempera 
the like. rel 

The lack of cross-cultural 


data also places limits on the generality of our 


ment, and} id 


comparative - 


findings. Although Morris (1956b, Ch. 3) has 
found evidence for common factors in valu 
preference, despite differences in the prefer bet 


ential ordering of the Ways, for cultures as 
disparate as India and the United States, we | ¢}.. 
that hold for the | <a 
framework which 





cannot this will 


connotative 


assume 
within such | ple; 
value-statements are interpreted. In fact, 

unlikely that the 
“sSuccessfulness” factor (combining evaluatior 


seems dominance of a ma, 
potency, activity, and receptivity) would ho 

for certain other cultures, such as, say, India 
And would subjects drawn from other cultures 





display the same clustering of Ways according | ~ 

to connotative meanings, (even though 

differently preferred), as shown in Figure 1 for |" * 

American college students? Would the tight | 

bundles composed of Ways 5, 6, and 12 versus 

Ways 9, 11, and 13 prove to be more widely | °"* 

discriminated, say, by Moslem Arabs? Com- |~ 

parative cross-cultural study of value prefer 

ences and connotative meanings 1s another 

direction for future research on values Aly 

research that could have significant bearing | 4) 

on international communication and 1 ier 

standing. - 
Finally, there are three matters of method az 

logical interest that deserve mention. Fir 

the results of the factor an ly sis of ie 

relations make it clear that factor V 8 

from more “representative” samples of 

cepts { no ne cS> rily l | 

hence visible, when some specihe Ss 

concepts is judged. The semant 

in this study were selected as 1 
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factor structure, for the same scale 
¢ : P ! — 
ype ol subject. Concept/scale inte 
thus holds for group of tel ted concepts a 
wel! for single cor epts, al 1 this ,' 
sot on P . = 
n t we mu de V1 ( rent Seé i 
+ Ie f, 1iffer + -] en _" 
tere IOr ailrere ( 5 OIF CO ep 
y concepts, politic concep personality 
. 2 
pts, esthetic concepts, and so on. Second 
C I t 
, ¢ } i ahead ! 
we have tou th analyses based on correla- 
a . nm nd analy } 7 “Arre 
tlons OVer Means and analyses Dased On corre 
‘ eee Ge. Pear i 
ver individual subjects yield almost 


lways be 
arrange hypothetical data in 
such a oJ that it would not be true), it does 
lihood that comparisons made 

vaca and his collaborators 
between factor analyses of these two types are 
feasible. Third, the fact that we have obtained 
cut factor structures in both Ways and 
the length and com- 
“concepts” being judged, 
that complex verbal 


te L; + m J 
ments of this s can be studied 


indeed, one can 
} ' 
increase e likel 


in the feo by 


scaieé ani lyses, despite 
i of the 
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SUMMARY 


idard statements of Morris’ 13 
judged against a 
he semantic differential by 55 

subjects also indicated 
amon; 
e average rankin 


live” were 
ege men. These 
pre fere nces 
breterences for the 
st identical with that 
American college student 
Morris and his 
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fulness,” “predictability,” and “kindness.” 


Two type of factor analy es, O! b 1 on 


correlations over means and the other on 
correlations over indivy.ual sul t W 
made, and for both the concept lt 

fa + ition oon tl 7 f _ wW ol 1 
It was found that the preferences for “ways 
to live” could be predicted from the factor 


scores on the first connotative fac tor (U's 


fulness’’) to the of a correlation of .93 
(for preferences) and .66 (for indi- 
vidual preferences). Subst ve and methodo- 


these 


extent 
average 
anti 
] : nisc : . 
logical implications of 


discussed 


findings are 
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REDUCTION OF 


J. STACY 


Stanford 
—_ a , 
HEN a pers ling an opinion on 
\ a matter of importance Is exposed 
to an authoritative comm 
advocating a contrary opinion, cognitive 


sonance 


Several 


dissonance and a need to reduce the dis 


are produced (Festinger, 1957). 

means of dissonance reductio are pos ible: 
The person mz ry Change his opinion to conform 
more closely with the communication; he 
may attempt to persuade the communicator 


to alter his opinion; he may distort the content 
of the communication; he may discredit the 
communicator; he may reduce the importance 
of his opinion; or he may attempt to obtain 


support for his opinion), It is with the last of 


these modes of reducing dissonance that we 
are concerned in this study. 
Previous studies have shown this mode in 


and Schachter 


Of eration. /F estin iger, Riecken, 

(1956 \found t that a group of people, in whom 
strong dissonance had been produced by the 
disconfirmation of their beliefs, began to 
recruit adherents to their cause. Their efforts 


to obtain social support were in marked 
contrast to their behavior prior to the onset of 
dissonance, when tl vere reluctant to take 


“gad 
r easing news 


faccoby 


eticent in rel 
to the press Ly 


evident _- of 


in new members an 
about their 
(1959) found 
social support in two field ex 


beliefs 


see king consonant 


periment con- 


> 


ducted with mothers. Her data show that 
mothers in whom dissonance was greatest, as 
a result of exposure to a contrary communica- 
tion on child training, were most likely to 
have discussed the topic of the communica- 
tion with like-minded persons, In an experi 
mental study of the effects of group di cussi 
on counteracting propagand f Brodbeck (1956 
showed that persons in whom dissonance had 
been produce ] displaye la pre ference to 
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DISSONANCE BY 


INFORMATION! 


ADAMS? 


ty 
engage in di ion With nonexpert pee 
whose beli >; were conso with tl irs, thr 
ob ing social SUPpOrt al d restoring conh 
dence in their beliefs to prepropaganda levels 
Because of the expe rimental — Brodbeck 
was not able to show that seeking social 
support increased as a function of magnitude 


it 
of dissonan \ 


In a 


Guttma 


ce. 5 
different, but related, 

, Schonbach, and Mills 
that persons h postdecision 
sulting from the purcha ise of an automobile were 
highly selective in the car advertisements they 
noticed and read. Specifically, they were more 
likely to notice and read ads about their own 
make of car than about other makes, and were 
more likely to read ads about their car than 


>: Mii tes 
veiry_Ehrlich, 
(1957) found 


dissonance re 


n 


wit 


were car owners with old cars. In this case, 
seeking consonant information rather than 
seeking social support was the approach taken 
to reduce dissonance. In a further study Mills, 
Aronson, and Robinson (1959) found dis 


sonance-reducing selectivity positive infor- 
mation among students who had made a de- 


cision to take qne of two alternative types of 


examinations. 


From Festinger’s theory and the foregoing 
data the following two hypotheses are derived 
for testing. First, a person in whom dissonanc 
has been produced by exposure to an autho 
tative communication espousing a contrary 
point of view on an important subject, is more 
likely to seek authoritative information on 
the subject than a person who has been ex 
posed to a consonant communication. This 
prediction is expe ted to hold o ly if other 
means of reducing di nce are relatively 
less available than seeking infor tional 
support. \ Furthermore, the prediction is 
expect d to hold only if the communi tion is 
authoritative and if its subject matter is 
important to the subject. If the commun 
tion were not perceived as at least 1 
authoritative (tru yrthy, cr ib] expet 
or, similarly, if the subject of the p 
opinion were not important to hi litt 














dis onance should 
receives some, though unsatisfactory, support 


from the field 


studies of Festinger et al 


(1956) and Maccoby (1959). In the first a 
control group not experiel g di onance was 
lacking. In the second tu ly it wa only wn 


that seeking consonant support varied as a 

function of dissonan e: it was not shown that 

secking SUPPOr ver se V iried with di nance 
NiTlE t))} L } itl Wittl Gi a 
niet . , 
The Sec ynd hyp the concerns the Selec- 


person in 


luced by 
4 | 


information-seeking. A 
pro 


exposure to a contrary communication seeks 


tivity of 
dissonance has 


whom been 
support, if such is available, from a source 
that is perceived to agree with his opinion If 
the person’s substantially 
changed \by the 

seek support from a source perceived to agree 
with his precommunication opinion.) If, on 
the other hand, his Opinion ts changed Ssub- 
stantially to conform with the communica- 
tion, he should seek support from a source 
perceived to agree with his new opinion) This 
is derived from the fact that, once the person 
has partly reduced dissonance by adopting 
the opinion advocated by tl 


opinion is not 


communication, he should 


1e communicacvion, 
new dissonance results, produ 

the psychological incompatibility of the new 
opinion with cognitions related 
opinion./In sum, changing opinion 
1j 


p.oduces 
new cognitive dissonance that can effectiv ely 
be reduced by obtaining support for the new 

This hypothesis receives direct and 
indirect support from the data of Ehrlich et al 
(1957), Maccoby (1959), Mills et al (1959), 
and Brodbeck (1956 


opinion 


However, in the Brod 
beck study, which is the most relevant to the 


present experiment, subjects were constrained 


to communicate either with a subject who held 
consonant opinions or one who held dissonant 
opinions, whereas in the present study subj 
free to choose whether they 
information or not, in addition to being 
In addition, 


study 





were wished 


1et 
Iree to 


gee ; 
Select the source of informatior 


the discussants in Brodbeck’s were 


nhonexpert peers, whereas in the experiment 


reported here the source available to the 
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nt speaker it was “The Role of Trai ur that the main analysis will proceed, as this 









I in Child-Rearing.” Both imizt ie opportunity of revealing 
speakers were ntt t i j f 
speakers we function of the 


‘ 
~ 





t is on the same evening, at the same time, and in the same 
ga building 
, on The subject was then asked: “Since for planning 


ilation. Since these sub- 





ntal opinions, it follows 
ibjects heard a hereditary 


( a silal 





purposes we need to know approximately how many 
suly people will attend each of the talks, wou you tell me communication and that control subjects 
om if you want to attend either of the talks and, if so 

] 





heard an environmental communication 





1 of which one?”’ viewer recorded the ject’s 
n preference for or neither speaker and, in ; os . ; 
t all addition, recorded all comments made by the subject Success of the Ex perime nial Mani pul lion 


that would permit an estimation of the degree of the ~~, : ‘ : 
Though the communications were selected 





18 subject’s desire to attend the talk of her I 
Dr 4. At the conclusion of the session the subject wa because they would not be so persuasive as to 
asked for her opinion again and her confidence in it. produce large amounts of opinion change, it 
This was done under the guise of the interview might 





This t be expected that if the communications 
th checking over the orginal que d V g “ts om ; ; 
she had “failed” t aa were indeed different and productive of 
she had “failed’’ to record th ers to tw a 
’ , ssonal i he ernerime: i“ = 
4 questions. At this point the ized to dissonance in the experime ntal group, the 





the subject and asked her, 





ease answer latter would show a significantly greater 


hece n 
these now 





amount of opinion change in the direction of 


pr Approximately 2 weeks following the expe heredity than would the control group. For 
essions alk on the question of hereditary ve : : . a} 

aie ier fact rs in child rearing was a this purpose the number of subjects in each 

given for those subjects who availed themselve the condition changing opini yn in a hereditary 

the opportunity. At this time the object of the experiment direction may be compared. Sixteen experi 

was also explained. Both the talk and the descript mental subjects as contrasted to five control 

vas of the experiment were received with co woke subjects thus changed. By chi square test the 


she interest. However, as is the case in many field experi * or . . o + ae 
. difference is significant at the .01 level.5 As a 














the ments in which there are no constraints, very few “ya 2 gs - “eS 3 
ary subjects attended the talk further indication of whether or not dissonance 
the The subjects, taped talks, and experimental pro- WaS produced among experimental subjects 
ced cedure described above were well-suited to a test of the Changes in confidence following the communi 
F bypothese sf Di onance was assured by a topic for the cation may be observed. If the heredit iry 
talk that would tant to the mothers of 6 or communication was productive of dissonance 
. | hild + 4 - . 
. ages ee 1 es in t “_ oa ‘ oy? 1 : tor experimental st jects, more ex] é rime ntal 
liscredited. N » ws t} _ oo « subjects should show decreases in confidence 
. 4 + y | ak ‘ a A 
) mictenste’ oot Seeger = , in their opinion. The data bear this out, as 
: oe SIX experir ental ibje s bu only one < trol 
th of scuuon, I I t subject showed 1 decrease in confidencs I 
0 % € ¢ , differ Sic ‘ nt at the 06 ly } by 
, be \t-  Fisher’s exact test but is d tt er] 
» | De but o 
2 lr ( I 
t 8 All chi sq sae Miatiads 
a I r ll } ‘ + y, 0 
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SEEKING CONSONANT 


We may, nevertheless, cor e that the 
experimental manipulation was successf 
Informat mm Seek ig 

The fir hypothe to be este t ted, 
briefly, that persons in whom d ce had 
been produc ed by a communication would be 


eek information than persons in 
had produced no 

appropriate test 
of the number of 


condition who 


more likely 
whom a 
(or little) 


communication 
dissonance. An 
consists of a comparison 


subjects in each expressed 


some or no desire to attend a talk, irrespective 
of any consideration of the alleged point of 
view of the speaker. Each subject was therefore 
rated by two coders independently as to 
whether she expressed some or no desire to 
attend one of the talks. The coders had no 
knowledge of the hypothesis 
agreed on 65 of their 66 ratings. The single 
disagreement was resolved by the experimenter 
data in Table 1 
show that experimental subjects were more 
likely than control subjects to want to attend 
talk: The diff 
the groups is significant at the 
Fisher’s exact test. It is clear, 
under conditions of free choice subjects at 


being tested and 


against the hypothesis 


ereice between 
.92 level by 
that 


an authoritative 


therefore, 
tempt 
to reduce dissonance by seeking information. 

Selection 


of Information Source 


When the subjects were asked 
to attend the talk 


two speakers they would prefer to hear—one 
a. 


if they wished 
they indicated which of 


of them by implication holding a hereditary 
view and the other an environmental view. 
It wasfhypothesized that the experimental sub- 
jects would elect to hear a talk cor int with 
their opinion following the cor II 
Since only one subject change opinion 
entirely, going from an environmental to a 
hereditary opinion, the data wilt be analyzed 
only for subjects who initially had extreme 
TABLE 1 
DESIRE TO A vp TALK 
De « I ( 
some de 3 »5 


INFORMATION 17 
ta] r } +} + 
iviron al Of wno elt I lI 
their initial of 1 or changed opinion t 
ll vt wu . } } - ‘ 
Small amo O yy W » WisNhe to neara K 
yi t 
and ex 1 preference for one of t 
spe iker 10 test U nype we Ly 
compare the ybse1 tributi of I r 
ence of experiment yectS again 4 
equally split dis saute which would | 
exper ted if no dif ferential = rences existed 
‘his is shown : able The differe 5 


Significant at the 1061 level only. 


Though a 


> 
(L.€ - 


greater pretere 
. , 1 
environmental) talk 


subjects is suggested by 


among exper imenta 
the sig is this 
tion of the 
produced? In answer we may 


reater preference a fun amount of 


g 
dissonance 


compare the preferences of experimental and 
control subjects. The data are given in Table 
3./No significant difference in the preferences 


of thet 
hear the 
This is contrary to the 


both clearly prefer to 
consonant, environmental 
j hypothesis an 
previous findings (Brodbeck, 1956; Ehrlich 
et al., 1957; Maccoby, 1959; and Mills et al., 
1959), but an/explanation js available 
assume that the subjects who had no desire to 
hear a talk had no, or at 
least very little, «issonance. Thus, all or 
most subjects in Table 3 have some dissonance. 
As a result, we may that both groups 


to the disson- 


two groups exists; 


if we 


were those who 


sepect 
CAPECl 


should tend to avoid exposure 


ance-increasing hereditary talk and _ seek 
exposure to the consonant, environmental 


TABLE 2 


OBSERVED AND HYPOTHETICAL PREFERENCE OF 
EXPERIMENTAL SUBJECTS FOR POSTCOMMUNICATION 
TALK 

Envi mr tal H 
Talk Talk 
Observe ence Ss 


x 


— rh 
or 
4 


Cor trol Sul 

















- 


talk, and that the preferences of the two groups 


i 
hould not differ greatly. Neverthele 3s, since 


f experimentals should have more disson 
ance on the average than the controls, we 


: uh 
somewnat 


would expect them to show a 


sreater relative liking for the environmental 

talk: The tendency is actually in the opposite 
direction, as Table 3 shows 
SUMMARY 

An experiment was conducted to test two 


hypotheses about the reduction of cognitive 
dissonance by seeking information. The 
hypotheses were: (a) A person in whom dis- 
sonance has been produced by exposure to a 
communication advocating an opinion contrary 
to the person’s is more likely to seek informa- 
tion than a person exposed to a compatible 
communication, and (6) a person in whom 
dissonance has been produced by a contrary 
communication tends to seek information 
from a source agreeing with his opinion. 

The opinions of 100 mothers on the impor- 
tance of hereditary and environmental factors 
in child rearing were ascertained by personal 
interview; they were then exposed to a tape 
recorded, authoritative communication espous- 
ing a hereditary or an environmental point of 
view. Following the communication they 
were asked if they wished to attend a talk by 
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an expert allegedly favoring an environmental 
view or one favoring a hereditary view. For 


approximately half the subjects the tape 
recorded talk was contr ry to their opini yn: 
for the remaining subjects the talk agreed 
with their opinion. 
I 
The results supported the first hypothesis 


The second hypothesis was not sust ‘ 
though most subjects indicated a preference 
to hear a talk by a consonant source. A possible 
explanation for the failure of the data to 


support the second hypothesis was given 
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FAMILIAL CORRELATES OF AGGRESSION IN NONDELINQUENT 
MALE CHILDREN 


WILLIAM McCORD, JOAN McCORD, ann ALAN HOWARD! 


Stanford University 


ONSERVATIVE social philosophers from 
Hobbes through Ortega y 
have had a profound suspicion of the 

motives and ca acities of the “mob.” Their 
lislike for the mass has been premised on a 
series of assumptions human 
nature. One of the most fundamental of these 
uxioms has been the conviction that man is 
nnately aggressive. Hence, in the opinion of 
these theorists, the instinctive cruelty and 


Gasset 


concerning 


barbarism of mankind must be kept under the ; 


strict control of a more enlightened “‘élite”—a 
ass, who, through long training in the ways 
f civilization, has inhibited its own aggressive 
mpulses. 

This jaundiced view of human motivation 
has been buttressed by the Freudian belief 
it aggression is a universal outcome of the 
instinct.” In Freud’s view—at 
east, in one of its several versions—all men 
strive not only for libidinal satisfactions, but 
iso for return to a state of nothingness, of 
nirva Freud argued that aggression, a 
lesire to destroy, was the “natural” energy 
merging from the death instinct; a drive 
ich makes its appearance in infancy and is 
ther fused with “‘Eros,” directed toward the 
lestruction of others, or aimed at self-annihila- 


anatos 


na.” 


On a general level, this view of aggression as 
n inevitable element in the make-up of man 
is been challenged by such writers as Fromm, 
Horney, Allport, and Maslow. These observers 
ive put forward the position that aggression 
s the result of specific types of social milieu, 
rather than being an instinctual drive. 

In an empirical fashion, other investigators 


1} 


ve produced evidence which—at least, 


contradicts the conservative Freud- 
opinions aggression. Many an- 
the variability of 


mplicitly 
about 
demonstrated 
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the level and expression of aggression in 
response to various environmental conditions 
(cf. Weiss & Fine, 1956). Others have con- 
centrated on the child rearing antecedents of 
extremely aggressive antisocial behavior. For 
example, the Gluecks (1950), examining a 
lower class sample, and Bandura and Walters 
(1959), concentrating on a middle class group, 
have independently produced a similar portrait 
of the backgrounds of such individuals. Both 


' studies found that the aggressively antisocial 


person emerged from an environment char- 
acterized by parental rejection, familial 
discord, punitive discipline, and inconsistency. 
Perhaps the most comprehensive study of 
the early determinants of aggression can be 
found in the work of Sears, Maccoby, and 
Levin (1957). From carefully executed inter- 
views with 379 New England mothers (and 
other sources of data) these researchers con- 
cluded that aggression in small children 
defined “behavior intended hurt or 
injure someone’’—was associated with such 
environmental antecedents as parental per- 
missiveness for aggression, the use of physically 
punitive discipline, and maternal lack of 
self-esteem. These results led the investigators 
to reject the instinctual view of aggression 
and, instead, to affirm: “Today, with our 
better understanding of the ruling influence of 
culture as a source of behavioral universals, 


as to 


we are inclined to suspect that the deter- 
mination of which stimuli will arouse rage, 
and the focusing of the emotion into an 


actual desire and intent to hurt others (or the 
self), are products of learning experiences 
begun in early infancy” (p. 222). 

The purpose of this paper is to report a 
study which supports the view that aggression 
is a form of behavior which is learned by the 
child during his early experiences within the 
family. This research, concerned with 174 
boys and their families, differs from certain of 
the previous studies: none of the subjects 
were known delinquents; the 
drawn from a relatively lower class, urban 


sample was 
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vas he { ire obser i 
both pare child over mo t 5 
pel | ol ( aiierence Ol 
in essl e si¢ cance of the resear 

f + +} } 
1 The { that delinquents were exclude 


from the sample means t 


“normal” aggression is not obscured by a 


simultaneous examination of the 
delinquency 

2. The fact that 
disproportionate numbers from the lower class 


sample 


the sample is drawn in 


has two advantages: the serves as 
counterbalance to those findings which have 
emerged from analyses of primarily middle 
children; the 


counterbalances studies of delinquency which 


class and, at same time, it 


have usually concentrated on lower class 
samples. 

3. The fact that the material was gathered 
direct observation 
that hamper 


interviews, experimental situations, or thera- 


through eliminates the 


] 


difficulties studies based on 


peutic sessions. 


BACKGROUND OF THE RESEARCH 


The opportunity to investigate the genesis 
of aggression came from the Cambridge 
Somerville Youth Study of the 1930s. This 
primarily at the 
prevention of delinquency, has been described 
in numerous other publications (McCord, 
McCord, & Gudeman, 1960; McCord, Me 
Cord, & Zola, 1959; Powers & Witmer, 1950 


consequently, we will outline its history only 


extensive project, aimed 








briefly. 

Six-hundred and fifty boys, referred by their 
teachers, ministers, or by social agencies, were chosen 
for participation in the experiment \t the time of 
selection, the boys averaged 9 vears in age and were 
drawn primarily from lower class districts in Cambridge 
and Somerville, Massachusetts. In composition, th« 
sample contained a relatively high proportion « 
Catholics and recent immigrants, approximately 25 
of the families were on relief during the depressior 
and only 4% of the parents had attended college. It 
should be noted, in passing, that these “peculiarities” 
of the sample did not generally affect the 1 ts 
Neither social class, immigration itterns, ¢ ic 
group, hor paternal occupation was s heantly related 
to the child’s aggressio1 

Since the s ects ere ek 1 re ¢ 

omit el, the lack of a i t 
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be é 19359 1945 

( é ( ese 

ere a pa ¢ elo \ Visiter in 1dV 
oth the boys a thei imilies. The re g OZ 
cases, Closely matched to those who receive 
formed a cont 1] 

In the process of the study, the boys were su 
to physical, psychiatr psychological, and intellig 
examinatior Reports on the boys and their far 


were systematically gathered from social agencies 





schools, and various community 


reports on the behavior of the bov and of h 
were recorded by the staff after each contact 
In 1956, the auth 


re-evaluation of the Cambridge-Somerville proje 
aimed at the solutior 
1. What effect did the treatment 
behavior of the 
? 


of three prot lems 
have on the 
subjects? 
early familial experiences of the boys and their 
behavior as adults? 

3. What 
familial 
childhood? 


relationships could be noted betwee! 
} 
1 


environments and the boys’ behavior 


As a first step toward resolving these issues, th 
cumulative case histories of the subjects were read by 
who did not have knowledge as to the 


a trained staff 
adult behavior of the boys 
with 150 aspects of the boys’ families, physical status 
general social condition, and personality was develope 
Each category as far as possible was defined in t 


of observable behavior 


The Me asure 


‘Aggression” is an 


l geression 


has beer 


amorphous term. It 


; ’ “ier =e 
to describe such seemingly disparate phenom: 
j 





as gossip, jokes, suicidal tendencies, hostile fantasies 
is well as directly destructive acts. A simple event 
slapping a person on the back—can be viewed by one 
observer as a hostile attack, while another indiv 
aware of the context surrounding the action, w 
regard it as evidence of exuberant friends! Tl 
the first task in any study of aggression is to denne 
the concept in behavioral terms which can be re} 
by other investigators. For the purposes of this re 
search, we followed Sears, Maccoby, and Le 
é ng gyres ym as ehavior ends { I r 
re some The word ¢ > 
tricky; it is rio difficult to esta 
ly desires which prompt an action. Conseque 
S¢ h ) € 2 ressi to those 
yb yec ve hurt « rea some 
| yrti el the < t of ( ge-S 
| ha e < t Ss Ve 
V 4 seiors V € 1 
h , ‘ . 


iors and their colleagues initiated a 


What correlations could be detected between the 


\ rating system concerned 
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s, neighbors, and siblings. The psychiatrists, relations with other children, they were and 
siciars, and psychologists submitted reports on riendly. They could absorb the usual fr ms of 
ys’ reactions under relatively stressful conditions childhood—failure in school, loss of a gan ipline 
ys’ teachers and other school officials were from an adult—with apparent calm and re: rhus, 
stematically questioned concerning the children’s this categorization of aggression is descriptive not only 
tivities. Camp counselors, social agencies, ministers, of isolated acts, but of the entire pattern of the child’s 
e, YMCA directors, and employers submitted behavior over a period of 5 years 
6 jonal information. Not only did the information I'wo raters, independently categorizing the behavior 
. ne from diverse sources, but it was gathered over an _ of 30 cases randomly selected from the sample, reached 
vis ;werage period of 534 years—thus making it possible 86.7% agreement in their judgments of aggression 
g | observe the boy under different conditions, at 
‘ment, | different ages The Measures of Family Environment 
From these various sources of information, the 174 


Our task was to assess the relevance of the child’s 





laced into one of three categories 
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1956 1958, re 


that 


} 


and 


2. The raters who, between and 
categorized this 
the data would be used for a study of 


were not acquainted with the hypotheses to be tested 


information were also unaware 


aggression 


aggression cannot reasonably be credited to a 
“halo effect”: 


A. As we have previously noted, the ratings of the 


mere 


home environment have proven predictive ability. 
have found that this se* 
ratings was strongly correlated with adult crime 
adult alcoholism. Since the general predictive valiaity 
of these categorizations has established, there 


previous research, we 


beer 
would seem to be little reason to question their applica 
bility to a study of aggression in childhood 

B. There is some empirical evidence that certain of 
the more obvious biases did not contaminate the data 


One such bias is the possibility that middle class 
“Yankee” interpret behavior 


solely in terms of middle class standards. One might 


observers would tend t 


argue, for example, that a middle class person might, 
in watching lower class behavior, “‘read in’ an aggre: 
sive intent, where none was intended—simply because 
the researcher was unacquainted with the customs of 


lower class culture. Similarly, an observer raised in an 
American milieu might tend to distort the purpose and 
significance of the actions of an Italian, Puerto Rican, 
We know that 
affect the data 
the 


ass of the child 


or French-Canadian immigrant these 
did 


major 


possible biases not significantly 


there were no differences in ratings of 


aggression according to the social cl 





(of the middle class children, 16°> were “aggressive,” 
56° were “assertive,” and 28°, were “‘n essive 
of the lower class children, 12% were “aggressive,” 
57% were “assertive,” and 31° were “nonaggressive” 


Similarly, there were no significant differences in the 


ratings ol according to the child’s ethnic 
group (of th 
“aggressive,” 559% as 


aggressive’; among the sons of native Americans, 17 


aggression 
mmigrants, 11 rated as 
ind 34% as “‘non 


sons ol were 


“assertive,” 
is “aggressive,” 56°, as “assertive,” 


Further 


regarded 


and 27% as 


were 


“‘nonaggressive’ evidence 


against an operation of the “halo effect” is indicated 
by the fact that the staff d 
ligent boys in 
intelligent and unintelligent 


1 not rate the more intel 


a positive fashion; equal proportions of 
boys were plac ed in eat h 
category ol aggression 

C. Moreover, the original r« 
and the home came from a variety of 


typical case history include 


} 


DOY 
the 


average 


ports on both the 
individuals 


reports from an 


of three counselors, four teachers, a psychiatrist, a 


physician, a psychologist, and various community 
officials); it would be remarkable if all of these people 


held the same unconscious biases 
D. And, as we have 
4 , 


conscious biases pervaded the data was larg 


possibility that 


noted, the 
y, perhaps 
The original observers of the 
that their 
gression. (They 


that the data would be used for 


eliminated 
child and his 


reports would be used for a study of « 


entirely, 


environment did not know 





were aware, OI course, 


a study of delinquency; but, as we have previously 
noted, known criminals 
this study Che 


material in 1956, were also unaware that the informa 


have been eliminated from 


later raters, who categorized the 
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3. These 
follow-up studies of those 


} 


le li 
aiCOnoncs, 


ratings have previously been u 
boys who became crimina 
and psychotics in adulthood. The rati 
successfully 
the nondeviant cases in the sample. Thus, in ter 
forms of deviant behavior, the “predict 


certain 
validity” of the categorizations has | ‘ 
cf. McCord, McCord, & Gudeman, 1960; Me( 


McCord, & Zola, 1959 


RESULTS 


We assumed, as the basic premises of 
research, that early environmental experienc 
affect 
four conceptually distinct ways: 

1. Emotional relationships between the b 
and his parents would be fundamental in ty 
ways: first, by affecting the child’s 
frustration (and, thus, indirectly, his aggre: 


might a child’s level of aggression 


level 


sive desires) and secondly, by molding 
conception of the nature of human interact 
2. The parental methods of disciplining a: 


controlling the child 


would affect his willing 
ness to inhibit whatever aggressive desires | 
felt. 

3. The example of the parents (regardless 
their direct relationship with the son) wi 
affect the son by offering i 


model of human reactions to frustr 


him an imme 
intimate 
tion. 

4. The degree to which the parents r 
forced 
“intensity” 


values would aff 

the 
that is, 

parents who disagreed on a variety of issues 

they exp 


each other’s 
son interna 


believ d tl 


with which 


parental demands we 
including the behavior which 
of the child would be likely to produ 
confused, relatively uninhibited child 


Let us examine the actual effects of eac! 
these four general influences. 
The Instigation of Aggression 

Direct parental attacks on the boy 


whether 


manifested in physically punit 
the frequent use of threats, 
constant unfavorable comments on the 
were strongly associated with a hig 
level of behavior. Presumal 
this kind of parental behavior is highly frus 


discipline, 


} 
D 


worth 


aggressive 


tion would be used to study aggression. Hence 
chance that either the original observers 

re oar h _r sla ry scl Vinx heir r € 
researchers Would COnSCIOUSIY allow Ln¢ s) 

to conta data was min € 





differentiated between these deviants ar 


been establishe 
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trating to the be y's depe ndency needs; pare ntal 


him early in ife that other 


rejection teaches 
uman beings are threatening and aggressive. 
Une indication of this relationship between 
parental punitiveness and aggression among 
the sons can be found in an examination of 
parental methods of discipline. Some of the 


means of 


parents employed “nonpunitive”’ 
lisciplining their children; they reasoned with 
the son, withdrew certain privileges, or indi- 
ated their verbal disapproval. Other parents 
lepended on directly “punitive” techiiques: 
f the child disobeyed, they responded with 
ingry abuse, slaps, or beatings. A significantly 
ver proportion of the nonaggressive boys 
than of the aggressive or assertive children 
vere raised by “punitive” mothers. (Through- 
ut the paper, the Scott m reliability coefficient 
was used to estimate interrater reliability. 
Reliability on judgments of maternal punitive- 
ness was .772, on father’s punitiveness, .581. A 
mparison of the nonaggressive boys to the 
hers in terms of maternal punitiveness was 
significant at the .025 level; x? = 5.09; d/ & 
{ comparison of the effects of the fathers’ 


hniques was not significant. Throughout 
paper, the chi square test, two tailed, was 

pplied 

Another indication that parental attacks on 

e child led to more aggressi\ e behavior was 

at those parents who frequently threatened 
child, who verbally frightened him with 


lire consequences if he disobeyed, were more 


rABLE 1 





PARENTAL METHODS OF DISCIPLINE AND THE 
CHILD’s AGGRESSION 
(in percentages) 
Aggressive Assertive Nonagegres- 
Boys Boys sive Boys 
Mother’s method Nv = 24 V = 95 Vv = 49 
liscipline 
Punitive 54 48 31 
N npunitive 46 52 69 
100 100 100 
ather’s method Vv = 10 v =< vy = 41) 
¥ uscipline 
runitive 58 49 41 
Nonpunitive 42 51 59 
100 100 100 


CORRELATES O! 
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TABLE 2 


PARENTAL UsE OF THREATS AND THI 
CuiLp’s AGGRESSION 
(in percentages) 
Aggressive Assertive Nonaggres- 
Boys Boys sive Boys 
) = 22) (N = 78) V = 41) 
Frequent use of threats O4 44 32 
by the parents 
Infrequent use of 36 56 68 
threats by the par- - — — 
ents 100 100 100 
TABLE 3 
PARENTAL RELATION WITH THE Boy AND THE 
CuHILp’s AGGRESSION 


(in percentages) 


. Aggressive Assertive Nonaggres- 
Attitudes To- 


Parental : oys Boys sive Boys 
ward the Child (N = 19) (N = 78) V = 41) 
Affectionate mother 
and: 
affectionate father 5 60 68 
rejecting father 37 19 17 
Rejecting mether 
and 
affectionate father 47 5 10 
rejecting father 11 16 5 
100 100 100 


likely to produce aggressive sons than were 
parents who rarely threatened the boy (p < 
6.11; df 2; Scott m reliability 


US; x° = 
.734). 
As one might predict from the preceding 
evidence, those parents who generally disliked 
and rejected their sons were most likely to 
produce aggressive boys. In terms of their 
overall emotional relationship with the boy, 
the parents in the study were described as 
either “affectionate” or “rejecting.”’ Affec- 
tionate parents were individuals who talked of 
their love for the son, who never voiced overtly 
rejecting statements about the son, and who 
demonstrated (at least, to some extent) their 
regard for the boy through kisses, hugs, gifts, 
proud statements about his accomplishments, 
etc. Rejecting parents, in contrast did not 
hesitate to express a fundamental! dislike for 
their sons; they sometimes mentioned that 
they wished that the 


boy had been 
born; they treated the boy either with open 


never 


cruelty, neglect, or an erratic alternation 
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between demonstrations of affection and 
blatant dislike. 

As Table 3 demonstrates, the parents of the 
aggressive boys had an emotionally meager, 
cold relationship with their sons: The great 
majority of the aggressive boys, 95%, were 
raised in homes where at least one parent was 


emotionally rejecting; the majority of the 


assertive boys and of the nonaggressive 
children were raised by affectionate parents 
(p< O01; x? 22.28; df 1: Scott 7 relia- 


bility on mothers was .757, on fathers, .710). 
The variables which we have discussed up 

parental rejection, punitiveness, 

have certain features in 


to this point 
and parental threats 
common. These attitudes and actions are all, 
presumably, direct attacks on the child’s 
sense of security; they all tend to undermine 
the boy’s conception of himself as 2 person of 
worth and significance; and they all carry the 
implication that the world is a dangerous, 
hostile environment. It would seem reasonable 
that 
arouse pervasive aggressive tendencies in the 
child; he is not only extremely frustrated by 
these attacks but he is implicitly taught that 
aggression is the ‘‘way of the world.” If one 
combination, an 
the 

environments 


to suppose these influences serve to 


these variables in 
pattern 
usually 
“drive-instigating”’ 
were present, the 
aggressive children typically emerged from 


views 
expected aggressive 
children 
several 


appears: 
came from 
where influences 


while assertive and non- 


relatively “‘positive’’ homes. 


rABLE 4 


DrIVE-INSTIGATING VARIABLES AND THI 
Boy’s AGGRESSION® 
(in percentages) 
Number of Aggressive Assertive Nonaggressive 
“Negative Boys Boys Boys 
Factors \ 25) 97 \ 2) 
0 20 22 40) 
l 0 28 27 
2 28 19 1 
3 44 19 6 
4 4 S } 
5 } } 
100 100 100 
°] neget act at al rejectio pat € 
tion, maternal punitiveness, paternal punitiveness, a ta 
use of threats—was given a weight of o1 If there was insuff ont 
information, the factor was regarded as a “positive t 
the child’s background 


( 


Thus, 80% of the aggressive boys, 50 
the assertive boys, and only 33% of the 
aggressive boys had been exposed to two 
more “negative” O01; x? = 
15.12; df = 2). It should be noted, in passing 
that the delinquents 
in Table 4) 
three ‘‘negative”’ conditions. 

In summary, this 
conclusion that: 

1. The aggressive boys and the assertiy 


influences (p < 





who were not inc lude 


were usually exposed to at leas 


evidence leads to the | 


boys were more likely to have been disciplin. 
in a punitive fashion by their mothers thar 
were the nonaggressive boys (p < .025). 

2. The aggressive boys were more likely 
have been frequently threatened by their 
parents than were the assertive boys and th 
nonaggressive boys (p < .05). 

3. The aggressive boys were more likely to ; 
have been raised by parents who rejected then 
than were the assertive or the nonaggressiv 
boys (p < .001 

4. The three types of boys differed signi! 
cantly in the total number of 
elements in their 


“‘ageressior 
instigating” backgrour 


(p < .001). 

The Direct Instillation of Controls 
The 

high level of aggression was originally inst 

gated by parental rejection, punitiveness, 

threats. Another general set of factors—the | 


extent to which the parents exerted immedia 
also playe 


preceding evidence suggests that 





controls over the boy’s behavior 
an important part. We assumed that su 
factors as the kind of demands imposed 
the child, the degree to which his actions W 
supervised by the parents, and the extent 
which the parents imposed their values 
consistent fashion could serve to modify 
boy’s expression of aggressive urges. Ev 
child who was plagued by intense aggress 





assumed, might not express t! 


urges, we 
desires overtly, if he was subjec ted to cons 
ent controls by his parents. Several m« 
revealed the influence of this aspt 
boy’s environment in the molding of agg! 
behavior. 

Che parents differed strikingly in 
h they imposed on thet 


parents pla 
child for 


of demands whi 
ah eh, 


In some families, the 
demands” on the ynformity 
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aSsSiIng S ely | l Oo el t T the 
ICiU rents re lil thi ( ( ol 
] ne chi 1 other ¢ S they le 
to | igh level of pe rformance in one 
f behavior (e.g., wearing clean clothes 
sert ve r child complete freedom in other 
iptine s (e.g., behavior in the classroom 
} T 9 - } * 13] ] oa 
S l ynaggressive boys were more likely 
either the assertive or the aggressive 
cely t lren to emerge from families that placed 
tl gh demands on them for “‘polite,’”’ “‘respon- 
nd the sible” behavior (p 005; x? 9.09; df 1; 
Scott # reliability 535). 
ely t0 } As in the kind of demands imposed on the 
1 then iild, the families also differed in she degree to 
4ressi\ shich th ey direc tly supervised the boy. Some 
parents (or other adults kept a close 
S1gT the boy’s activities; they did not 
LOSI esitate to advise the child or tto intervene 
our rectly in behavior which they disapproved; 
hey wished to know where he was and what 
was doing most of the time. They were 
nxious to hear reports of his behavior away 
rom the home. Other parents provided little, 
s ny, supe rvision over the child: he was 
5 rABLE 5 
edla PARENTAL DEMANDS ON THE CHILD AND THI 
lave Bov’s AGGRESSION 
. in percentages) 
€ arenta Ageres € Assertive Nonaggressive 
: ceed Boys Bo Boys 
W — \ 2 N= 9 V 5 
High 16 24 45 
Low 4 76 55 
\ 
' 100 100 100 
ess 
| TABLE 6 
S SUP! . OF THE CHILD AND THI 
5 B S Act RESSION 
f in percentages 
\ 
A Assertive N , 
I B I 
Pr 5? 61 7 
\ 1X Qg 25 
} 10 100 100 


MorTHER’s Con ‘ Boy AND 


A A v N 
M € Cont I I 
Overcontrolled 40 27 53 
Normal control 16 10 31 
Subnormal control 44 33 16 
100 100 100 
allowed to roam atl will to choose his own 


activities and friends. The nonaggressive 
children were significantly more likely to have 
05 


been closely supervised (p < .05; x +.0; 
df 1; Scott x reliability 710). 

Another measure, a rating of the mother’s 
control of the child, was also related to the 


level of aggressive behavior. The boys’ mothers 
were divided into three categories: those who 
their children (w de- 
the boy should be close to the 


“overcontrolled”’ ho 
manded tha 
mother at all times and submit completely to 
her direction); “normal 


controls” 


those who exerted 
the child 


concerned with the boy’s activities but gave 


over (women who were 


om 
such the 


of 


him freedom in certain as 


choice of playmates or the type 


areas, 


clothes 


which he would wear); and those who “‘sub- 
normally” controlled the boy (such mothers 
frequently were neglecting or unconcerned 


TETeESSIVE 


The ; 


ontrolled”’ or 


lavior 


l 


ner 


with the child’s bel 


boys tended to be eit 


“over 
a99 
cj 


“subnormally controlle by their mothers; 


the assertive boy Ss were raised in approximate ly 


equal proportions by each type of mother; 
and the nonaggressive children were most 
often reared by mothers who “overcontrolled” 
or “normally controlled” them (p 005; x? 
15 16: df 4: Scott 7 reliabili y 771). 
One other element, the consiste icy of 
parental discipline, deserves attention. The 
majority of the parents in the study disciplined 
their children in an “erratic”’ fashion: for the 
same i the child was sometimes severely 
punished while, at other times, he was allowed 
or even encouraged) to continue in | be 
In thes consistent famili parental 
( pline w strongly affe 1 | I 
mood or by the immediate si Other 
pare s were relatively yn child 
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TABLE 9 
PARENTAL PUNITIVENESS, PARENTAL DEMANDs 
THE CHILD, AND THE Boy’s AGGRESSION 


could be sure that if he was caught committing 
a certain action, he would receive punishment. 





The nonaggressive children were raised by in percentages) 
parents (particularly by mothers) who used 
consistent methods of discipline, while the Aggres- |Assertive| Nonag 
converse tended to be true of the assertive apg +} a eh 
and the aggressive boys (interrater reliability _ ona! git 
¢ i . al . , > , ye 77? ww ° . ° 7 

on ratings of parental consistency was ob bbs The families imposed high 
for the mothers, and .581 for the fathers. demands on the child and: 
Comparison of nonaggressive boys to others - parents were puni- 4 3 3 
° ° ° ° © 9 ive 
in terms of consistency of maternal discipline One parent was punitive 8 14 18 
was significant at the .01 level; x’ 7.03; but the other parent 

“a i q , . oie . was nonpunitive 
d 1; in terms of paternal consistency, the sa 
i ? — 1. 7 Neither parent was puni 4 6 19 
comparison was not significant). tive 

It is clear that those variables which deal The families imposed low 
with direct parental control over the child ments on the ee and: 

a cirect parental oe Sa Both parents were puni- 13 21 g 
the kind of demands that they imposed on tive 
the son, the degree of supervision that they One parent was punitive 34 34 4 
aie Ol ep age : op alt Gale dine but the other parent 
gave him, and the consistency of their disci- was nonpunitive 
pline—have an important relation to the Neither parent was puni- 17 22 33 


boy’s aggression. These influences in the — 


child’s environment are only theoretically 
distinct from those factors which are related 
to the instigation of a high degree of aggression. instillation of controls (parental demands on 
In practice, for example, one would expect the child). 

that parental rejection would usually be Both factors seem to be relevant to 
combined with a lack of direct parental expression of aggression. The aggressive boys 
supervision. It is useful, therefore, to view the tended to come from homes in which at least 
impact of these conditions in combination. one parent was physically punitive and the 
In Table 9, one can observe the interaction demands on the child were low: 67% of the 
between one factor that seems to be primarily aggressive boys, 55% of the assertive children 
related to the instigation of aggression (paren- and only 22% of the nonaggressive case 
tal punitiveness) and another factor that emerged from this type of family (p < .0! 


100 100 10 














appears to be principally related to the y? = 17.74; df = 2). Nonaggressive behavior 
appears to be associated with a lack of puni- 
TABLE 8 tiveness on the parents’ part and with the | 
CONSISTENCY OF PARENTAL DISCIPLINE AND . eas . " ¢ “4 
rs th demands. O se children 
Seatiiin Mnmemmentes imposition of high dem inds Of those childre 
(in percentages) who came from homes in which both parent: 
were nonpunitive and placed high requ.rement 
Aggressive | Assertive | Nonaggres on their children’s behavior, 56% were o 
Boys. Boys sive Boys z ‘ 
(V= 25) | (V=97) | (N= 582 aggressive. At the opposite extreme (homes «1 
which both parents were punitive and did! 
anny OS impose high demands), only 15% were no! 
mother’s discipline: oe . ee ee : Pges4 
Consistent 28 42 52 aggressive (p < .05; x° = 6.63; df 2). I 
Erratic 72 58 48 general, if demands were high, a lack o | 
; sscive hehavior res .d: if demands were | 
100 100 100 aggressive behavior re ulted; if demands wert | 
low, parental punitiveness tended to increas [ 
Consistency of the level of aggressive behavior. 
father’s discipline: I . : hi : oe tedicat 
Consistent 28 30 40 n summary, this material has indica 
Erratic 72 70 60 that: 
oon The aggressive he assertive childret 
100 100 100 : e€ aggressive and the assertive « 


were more likely to have been raised DY | 
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parents who did not impose high demands on vere reared by nonaggressive fathers (Scott 
aoe m than were the nonaggressive boys (p <x reliability = .619). 
— 05 Judgments were also made concerning the 
2 Che aggressive boys and tl € asse rtive reac tions of the fathers to spec ific crises: loss 
Nonag vs were less likely to have been closely of a job, failure to gain a promotion, loss of 
‘Bor | supervised by their parents than were the “face” in the community, legal involvements, 
— | naggressive boys (p < .05). etc. Most of the fathers responded ‘‘realisti- 
: 3. More often than the assertive boys, the cally” by attempting to correct the situation 
nonaggressive children were raised by mothers in an effective fashion. Other men reacted in 
8 | “overcontrolled” them while the aggres- an “escapist” way: they went on a drinking or 
13 boys tended to be reared by mothers who eating binge or withdrew into total passivity. 
er “overcontrolled” or ‘“subnormally” A third set of fathers responded with overt 
P trolled their sons (p< .005). ‘“‘aggression”’ (verbal or physical attacks on the 
2 4, The nonagegressive boys (and to a lesser source of their frustration). 
tent, the assertive boys) were more likely Although one might expect that the aggres- 
, ive been disciplined by their mothers ina_ sive fathers would “teach” their sons to 
sistent fashion than were the aggressive respond in a similar fashion, this did not 
14 lren (p < .OQ1). occur: almost equal proportions of the aggres- 
5. The aggressive boys and the assertive sive, ass rtive, and nonaggressive boys were 
33 ys were more likely than the nonaggressive raised by fathers who responded aggressively 
Pa Vs to have been raised by parents who to crises (17%, 16%, and 11%, respectively 
- ere both punitive and placed low demands “Realistic” fathers, on the other hand, tende l 
—_1 their sons (p < .001 to have nonaggressive children; 33% of the 
nds on aggressive boys, 39% of the assertive, and 
The Parental Model 56% of the nonaggressive boys were raised by 
to the It would seem reasonable to expect that Such men (p < .05; x° = 3.84; df = 1; Scott 
re boys ghiy aggressive parents would be likely to us reliability 018 : 
it least | produce aggressive children. Presumably, The fathers differed, too, in terms of their 
nd the bov exposed to a father who consistently Tole within the family. Some fathers were 
of the | reacted with ageression to crises in his home, ““ictators”’; they made all the decisions in the 
ildren s work. or his neighborhood would tend to {amily and ruled the home with an iron grip; 
cases | emulate the parental model. Surprisingly, the others were passive, ineffectual men, who left 
OO: | ita do not confirm this “common-sense” the guidance of the family to the mother; 
‘havior rediction Although _ there was a. slight and still others were “‘leaders” they n ide the 
f pun } tendency for aggressive parents to produc¢ basic decisions for the family, but only after 
| aggressive children, this trend was not statis- consultation. Although one might expect that 
tically significant at the 5% level. the aggressive boys would come most often 
Three measures—ratings of the father’s {from “dictatorial” fathers, this did not prove 
-ments geression. his reaction to specific crises, and 0 be the case. Nineteen percent of the aggres- 
7 s role in the familv—were used to estimate ‘Sive boys, as compared to 8% and 7% of the 
mes il e effect of the parental model on the bov’s Ssertive and nonaggressive boys were reared 
id or 2 by dictatorial fathers; 38% of the aggressive 
> nol In terms of the same definition that was boys, as opposed to 51% of the assertive and 
2). In | applied to their sons. the fathers in the study 55% of the nonaggressive were raised by 
ck of re divided into “aggressive.” “assertive,” fathers who played the role of the leader; the 
5 wer “nonaggressive” men. Fifteen percent of mainder came from passive fathers (Scott a 
crease [ he aggressive boys were raised by aggressive re lability 632). 
thers, but so were 18% of the assertive One can draw a general conclusion from 
lren, and 10% of the nonagegressive these data: paternal aggression did not 
udren. At the opposite extreme, 10% of the significantly heighten the son’s aggression; 
ildren | aggressive boys, as opposed to 6% of the rather, it would appear that any form of 
d by} assertive and 18% of the nonaggressive cases, paternal “deviance” whether expressed in 
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aggression, “escapism,” or an eccentric role 
within the family—tended to be associated 


with a higher level of aggression in the son 
The often 
reared by nonaggressive fathers who responded 
icted the 


nonaggressive boys were more 


fashion and 
role of “leader” within the 
assume, therefore, that 
offered a parental model of responsibi 


to crises in a realisti 


family; one cah 


these children were 


ity and 
relatively stronger control over deviant im- 
pulses. he aggressive children often lacked 
such a paternal model of inner control; it would 
seem to be this deficiency in their background 


(rather than a specific example of aggression) 


that may have contributed to their unre- 
strained behavior. 
Two other pieces of data support this 


interpretation. Many of the fathers in the 
study participated in various forms of deviant 
behavior (criminality, alcoholism, psychoses, 
desertion, sexual Only 
rarely was this behavior directly aggressive in 
nature. The men, however, were 
relatively uninhibited, escapist, and irrespon- 
sible; they failed to offer their sons an example 
of moderation. The aggressive boys and the 


promiscuity, etc.). 


deviant 


assertive cases were more often raised by such 
deviant fathers; 48% of the aggressive boys, 
52% of the assertive cases, and 39% of the 
nonaggressive children were reared by deviant 
fathers (p < .05; x? = 3.84; df 1; Scott x 
reliability = .827). 

The strength of religion within the family 
may also have played a part. The nonaggres- 
sive boys were more often reared in homes 
(that is, 


which were religious 


families in which the parents attended church 


“strongly” 


at least once a week and gave other signs of 
devotion to their faith). Forty-eight percent of 
the nonaggressive children, as compared to 
34% of the assertive and only 21% of the 
raised by strongly 


) 


5.68: d/ : 


aggressive boys, were 
religious mothers (p < .10; x? 
Scott r reliability for father 

.676). The specific religious affiliation of t 


family did not significantly affect the level of 


.856, for mother, 


] 
) 


e 


the boy’s aggression. The strongly religious 


parents were people who, in general, valued 
inner control, conformity, “humility,” and 
nonaggressiveness more than did those who 
were simply nominal members of a religious 


faith. Thus, one can assume that the strongly 


IR D, 


A. HowarpD 


AND 


religious parents more often offered a m 

inner control to their sons. rela 
hese data suggest that a parental model of! , 

conformity and inner control (whether 

pressed in realistic reactions to crises 


fulfillment of a mature role within the f 


strong adherence to a religious faith, or a la \ 
of obvious deviance) may be associated wit 


low level of aggressive behavior on the sor 


part. More strikingly, the material 


that an aggressive parental model is, in itself. | The 
no more productive of aggression in the cl if 
than are other “milder” forms of parental! dra 
deviance, irresponsibility, or escapism 1 

Even these tentative generalizations shou am 


be further qualified. Within the sample, ther 


is a general correlation between parent 
deviance and such other factors as parenta 
rejection, punitiveness, and lack of control of } 
the child. Thus, the slight association betwe 
parental deviance and the boy’s aggressior 


may well be simply a reflection of these other } par 


factors. ver 
Parental Agreement on Values . 
One final set of conditions within the home, | 
the amount of agreement between the parents J 
concerning their basic values, has bearing on| 1 
) diss 


understanding the origins of aggression. In 


some homes, the parents were in constant 
conflict about each other’s attitudes and Ir 
actions or were fundamentally dissatisfie 
with their place in the family; in other words 
such parents tended to undermine, rather than | 
to reinforce the attitudes of one another. We | 7% 
assumed that a child raised in such an enviro! t 
ment would tend to become confused 
cerning parental expectations and would S 
likely to “write off” parental demands. Thus p 
it would seem reasonable to assume that these | 
children would be less governable by their . 
parents, and, specifically, less inhibited in t 
expression of their aggressive urges. 

The data support this interpretation. 1 


parents’ relation to one another, as wi 
: 


their immediate relation to the chi 


had bearing on the boy’s level of aggress 

As a group the aggressive boys more olte! gg 
came from homes that were disorder S 
parental conflict, lack of respect of the parents 

for each other, disagreemen A 

family concerning methods of child 1 


nstant 
Ss and 
tisfied 
words 
r than 
or. We 


viron- 


parent 
r l } 
attac ked) the other; 


¢ 


vironment which was not conducive to 


t of a consistent set of values 
\ vari 
mena, 


iren came from homes which were funda 


ty of measures, all tapping the same 
the 


suggested that aggressive 

lly disrupted by parental disagreements. 
The specific figures are presented in Table 10 
these conclusions can be 


In summary, 
n from the material: 

1. The aggressive and the assertive children 
ame more often from families characterized 
“intense” conflict between the parents 
bickering, and, at 


nstant recriminations, 


mes, overt physical attacks (p <_ .005; 
= 9.16; d/ 1; Scott reliability 647 
) 


The aggressive and the assertive children 


re often came from families in which one 


parent held the other in “‘low esteem.”’ These 


re homes in which the parents expressed, 


complete cpenness, their lack of respect 


r the other person (p < .005: “ 8.65; 
1; Scott r reliability = .833) 

3. The aggressive boys more often came 
fom homes in which both parents were 
lissatisfied with their role in life. In these 

lilies, the mothers complained of the 


urdens of being a housewife and mother and 


the fathers expressed their disgust with their 


heir role in the home, and their relation 


SO lety Pp < 02: ay 8.37; df 2: Scott 
r reliability = .679). 

1, The aggressive boys were more likely 

come from homes in which the parents 


5 greed concerning methods of child rearing 


p< .10; x? = 3.67; df = 1; Scott z reliability 
20 

5. The aggressive boys were more likely to 
e from homes in which the parents wer 
emonstratively affectionate toward one 
er (p < .05; x’ 1.64; d/ 1; Scott 

reliability 631 

Taken together, these various measures of 
‘milieu’ of socialization reveal that the 

ggressive boys (and, to a lesser extent the 


reared in families 


seT ( children were 
! been disordered by a high degree 
rental conflict and antagonism. The 





ggressive boys, in contrast, more often 
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rABLE 10 
PARI AL RELATIONSHIPS AND THI 
Boy’s AGGRESSION 
in percentages) 
Aggressive Assertive Nonager 
Boys Boys r 





Parental conflict (N = 21);| (VN = 83 N = 43) 
Intense 38 36 12 
Some 38 27 47 
None 24 37 3 

100 100 100 

Parental esteem (N = 20) V = 81) N = 38) 

High mutual 50 52 79 
esteem 

One parent dis 25 20 13 
respected the 
other parent 

Mutually low 25 28 8 
esteem | = 

100 100 100 
Parental role sat- | (WV = 20) | (VN = 84) | (NV = 42) 
isfaction: 
Both parents 45 26 12 
dissatisfied 
One parent dis- 5 25 19 
satisfied | 
Neither parent | 50 49 69 
dissatisfied — — — 
100 100 100 

Parental conflict (N = 21)! (N = 76) | (N = 41) 

about the child 
Intense conflict | 24 10 10 
Some conflict | 38 30 24 
No conflict | 38 60 66 

100 100 100 

Parental affection | (V = 20) | (WN = 83) | (NV = 39) 

for each other 
A fiectionate 15 38 44 
Sporadically 40 27 36 

affectionate 
Indifferent 10 8 10 
Antagonistic 35 27 10 
100 100 100 
emerged from environments in which the 


parents respected one another, agreed on basic 
issues (including the ways in which their sons 
should be raised), and were relatively satisfied 
with their lot in life. 
\ natural effect of such parental conflict 
that the tended to reject his 
and the values that 
As one 


boys more often chose a “Tre fe rence group” 


would be son 
the parents repre- 


the 


family 


sented. would expect, aggressive 


(delinquent gang, neighborhood group, etc.) 
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outside of their home Thirty-two percent of which the parents guide the child in a r\ 
the aggressive children, as contrasted to only _ sistent, rigorous fashion) i 
14% of the assertive boys and 6% of the non- 3. The pervasive milieu of the family 
aggressive boys consciously oriented their extent to which the parents reinforced rv 
behavior to an “outside” reference group undermined the values and significance of 
rather than to their parents’ wishes (p < .02; another). . 
x? = 6.58; df 1). A fourth factor—the conformity or deviar é 
This tendency for the aggressive children of the parental model may also be weak sires 
to separate themselves from their families associated with the child’s level of aggressi To 
was also revealed in their attitudes towards The data presented in this study rigins 
their siblings. Only 42% of the aggressive gathered from the direct observation of 17! riou: 
children had a cooperative, friendly relation- nondelinquent boys and their families over tern 
ship with their siblings. In contrast, 70% of period of more than 5 years—indicate tl lev 
the assertive boys and 66% of the nonaggres- “aggressive,” “assertive,” and ‘“nonaggres Tes 
sive boys had an affectionate regard for their sive’ boys emerged from radically differe: ry 
brothers and sisters (p < .02; x? = 5.56; environments. Firs 
df = 1). These contrasts in background can perhaj 
best be viewed as summarized in Table 11 e 
CONCLUSIONS These variables in the child’s environment } yariab 
In this paper, we have argued that three are not, of course, completely independent bo 
major elements in a child’s environment affect We have treated particular conditions in t! tern 
his subsequent level of aggressive behavior: home, such as parental rejection of the chi lp. 
1. The emotional relationship between the as primarily related to the instigation of ag at W 
boy and his parents (the degree to which the gressive desires. Clearly, however, a factor ' 
family treats the child in a punitive, threaten- such as parental rejection has other effects ¥ 
ing, or rejecting fashion). it offers the child a model of aggression and reate 
2. The direct controls exerted by the par- presumably weakens the child’s desir ; 
ents over the boy’s behavior (the degree to follow the demands of his parents. Certa - 
TABLE 11 uer 
BACKGROUNDS OF AGGRESSIVE, ASSERTIVE, AND NONAGGRESSIVE Boys tna 
. 3 I va 
Environmental Conditions Aggressive Boys Assertive Boys Nonaggressive Bo} 
Parents’ emotional rela Rejecting Affectionate Affectionate Sect 
tionship with the boy Punitive Relatively punitive* Nonpunitive venera 
Frequent use of threats Infrequent use of threats Little use of threats +] 
t 
Instillation of direct Overcontrolled or sub- Normally or subnormally Normally or over 
controls normally controlled by controlled by mothers trolled by mothers s 
mothers 
Low demands on _ the Low demands High demands 
child sire: 
Lack of supervision Relatively little supervi Firm supervision ol t n 
sion of the child* child : 
Inconsistency in disci Relatively inconsistent in Consistent in disciplir . 
pline discipline* st 
Parental model Socially deviant Relatively deviant* Socially conformist 
Parental relationship \ high degree of general High degree of general Low degree of gel 
to each other conflict conflict conflict ) 
Lack of mutual esteem Relatively low mutua High mutual esteen 
esteem* lm s 
Dissatisfaction with role Relatively dissatisfied Satisfied with role 
in life with role* 
Unaffectionate Affectionate Affectionate 7 M 


* In comparison to the background of nonaggressive boy 
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Con- r variables, however, do not seem to have Since we knew that each of these 10 vari- | 

s many-faceted influence. The degree to ables was independently related to aggression, ! 
: 1e child has been subjected to adult our supposition was that their combined in- 
wpervision, for example, would seem to have fluence would account for much of the varia- 
of rect relevance to controlling the boy’s ex- tion in aggressive behavior. We assumed, it 
ression of aggression, but little or no bearing _ particular, that the aggressive boys would be 
he original establishment of aggressive most likely to emerge from an environment 
eak sires. that simultaneously instilled a high level of 
SSI To construct a comprehensive picture of the aggressive urges and failed to provide the 
da rigins of aggression, one must view these conditions for controlling aggression. The 
f 174 rious conditions in the child’s environment nonaggressive boys, in contrast, would be 
ver terms of their total impact. In an attempt expected to come from homes characterized 
U levelop a general portrait of the origins of _ by a high level of controls and a low degree of 
gres gression, 10 variables in the background of aggression-creating influences. As Table 12 
ere! ry child in the study were categorized. indicates, these expectations were generally 

First, the children were divided according _ fulfilled. 

rt number of “‘aggression-creating”’ factors In a general sense, therefore, we can argue 
ll their environment. For this purpose, five that the aggressive boys were most likely to 
ment riables were used: paternal attitude toward have been raised by parents who (a) treated 





boy, maternal attitude toward the child, the boy in a rejecting, punitive fashion; (6) 











Lu iternal punitiveness, maternal punitiveness, failed to impose direct controls on his be- 
| parental use of threats. For each factor havior; (c) offered him an example of deviance; 
t ag: it was present in the child’s home, a “nega- and (d) were often involved in intense conflict. 
Actor e” score of one was given. Thus, the child The nonaggressive boys came from a strik- 
ects ) was rejected by both parents, who was ingly contrasting environment—a home in 
nd rated punitively by both parents, and was’ which they were (a) treated in an affectionate, 
ject 1 to frequent threats received a score 
rt ‘—5.” At the opposite extreme, the child TABLE 12 
had not been subjected to any of these ae _CoMBINED IMPac tr OF ENVIRONMENTA 
“a asalecedl es F<) ” TE lid CONDITIONS ON CHILDHOOD AGGRESSION 
uences RECEIVE = score ( t ° I we bs A in percentages) 
t possess sufficient information on a particu- 
t variable, this factor in the child’s back- oxres- |Assertive| Nonas- 
round was, de facto, considered as “‘positive.”’ sive Boys) Boys a “ig 
M4 “Mill Was, J GCM, & | c < i i . V 25) VY «= 97 52) 
Secondly, five variables relating to the ‘ 
eral milieu of the home, the parental model, 
: ‘ : : An environment in which 
| and the controls exercised by the parent over the parents imposed “high” 
hild were considered in other words, controls over the son’s be 
5 F a BCHES —_ , havior (+ 3, + 4, and + 5 
sé [actors which were presumabDly related , 1 d 
<Sibe> C en. ; and the home was 
modliying the expression orf aggressive Highly conducive to ag } l 2 
sires. These conditions included parental gression >, —4 : . 
; * . 1: 1 . Moderately conducive to + 11 13 
supervision of the child, maternal consistency aseression 3 2) 
liscipline, parental demands on the boy, Not conducive to ag 8 24 39 
‘ : Iss gressiol 0 
strength of the maternal religion, and the gression (—1, , 
ste environment in which 
of general conflict between the parents. the parents imposed few 
factor was given a “positive” weight of controls over the son’s be 
Se ee ae ‘Tae havior (+ 2, + 1, and 0 
; thus, the boy who came from an environ- me he 
) a é and the home was 
t characterized by maternal consistency, Highly conducive to ag } 11 } 
supervision, a strong religious faith, high gression ) : 
, 7” ' Moderately conducive to 68 26 15 
Ss, and parental agreement was awarded uveression i ani 
re of “+5.” If we did not possess suth- Not conducive to aggres 12 27 27 
- nt infnematinn os tinssl rn sion 1,0 
- Information on a parti war condi 10 100 100 100 


tor was considered as “‘negative. 
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nonpunitive manner; (6) guided by a consist- 
ent set of controls; (¢ exposed to examples 


of Soc ial conformity ~ and (d) reared by affec- 
tionate, satisfied parents. 

The assertive boys generally resembled the 
nonaggressive children in that they were 
reared by relatively affectionate, nonthreaten- 
ing parents; thus, they were not victimized 
by the rejec tion characteristic of the families 
of aggressive boys (51% came from families 
which were nonpunitive and affectionate as 
opposed to only 20% of the aggressive boys 
They resembled the aggressive boys, however, 
in that their parents (a) often failed to impose 
consistent controls; (6) were deviant models; 
and (c) often were in open conflict. (64% of 
the assertive boys came from an environment 
where these conditions were present. 

It would appear, therefore, that the aggres- 
sive boys had a high level of aggressive urges 
and were uncontrolled; the nonaggressive 
boys had a low degree of aggressive desires 
and, in addition, were well-controlled; the 
assertive boys had a few basically aggressive 
urges but were relatively uncontrolled indi- 
viduals. 

It is encouraging to note that the results of 
this study, despite methodological differences, 
are in fundamental agreement with the con- 
clusions which have emerged from prior re- 
search. For example, Bandura and Walters 
(1959) have studied the childhood antecedents 
of adolescent aggression. Their sample, drawn 
from a group of middle class, antisocial, delin- 
quents differed strikingly from the boys studied 
in this research (in age, in social class, in 
geographic area, and in illegal behavior). 
Yet the results are basically similar; the anti- 


social, aggressive boys came from homes in 
which they were rejected and treated in an 
inconsistent fashion. 

Again, the results achieved by Sears, Mac- 
coby, and Levin (1957) in their recent investi- 
gations of childhood aggression bear a basi 
resemblance to the findings of this research. 
Among other relationships, Sears and _ his 
colleagues found that aggression in childhood 
was associated with the use of physical punish- 
ment, low esteem of the mother for the father, 
a high degree of permissiveness for the expres- 
sion of aggression, disagreement between the 


parents, and dissatisfaction on the mother’s 


part with her role in life. And, indeed, 
same relationships appeared in this pres 
study—even though the sample us¢ 
research came from a generally iower s 
lass than did the Sears’ sam] 
ods of observation in the two studies were 
different. 


These various relationships betweer 


nature of a child’s family and his leve 
aggressive behavior could be interprete 
at least four different ways: 

1. Some analysts might contend that aggr 


sion on the child’s part actually provoke 
certain “typical” responses from the parent 


By this interpretation, the child’s innate 


ttit 


gressive behavior evokes rejecting attituce 


punitiveness, and inconsistency from 
parents; the behavior itself is regarded 


creating new conditions within the lan 


While it seems highly probable that the chi 
behavior rec iprocally affects pare ntal attitu 


le and the met 


towards him, it would be stretching this inter 


pretation unduly to argue that the cl 
behavior also causes such diverse phenom 


as conflict between the parents, lack of super 


vision, parental deviance, and low esteem 
the parents’ part for each other. 

Some might argue that the par 
behavior and the child’s aggression are 
duced by common genetic factors and tl 
apparent environmental relationships are 
sory. Within the confines of this study, 
impossible to evaluate this opinion dir 


‘) 


In the absence of definitive genetic evide 


however, it seems most reasonable t 
this interpretation as a rather remote 
sibility. 

3. Some social scientists, particularly s 
ogists, might well contend that bot! 
parents’ and the boys’ behavior result ft 
similar vectors in the social environn 
These analysts would place special emp! 
upon the similar experiences undergo! 
the parents’ and the boy in their re 
with the “outside” world: the scho 
xccupational environment, the neighbor 
or the ethnic culture. Since there was no 
pendent relation between the child’s le\ 
aggression and the family ethnic gt 
social class, this explanation does not ap 
} 


to do justice to the findings. 


4. Although the previous interpr 

















be aismissed, 1t seems mos easonadic 

ne that e lamlilai el viro m t is 

le [ vari ble ilfecting Lhe chi i 

r. The ev € e presente 1 in this stu y 
facts accumulated by previeus work 
it aggression in childhood is 


vior develop 1 in response to speciii¢ 
ental conditions; conditions created 
an thus, potentlaly changeable »V 
early, aggression IS a universal Capacily 


man nature, a capacity which is first 
ressed in the unfocused rage of infants 


he development of this trait 


mar 
willail 





rough 





me ol 


whether 
nsformed into a pervasively destructive 


behavior cr whether it goes 


well within the realm of 


mediate d 


to lie 


as this culture is 


culture, 


early familial experiences. 
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SELF-CONCEPT DIFFERENCES IN RELATION TO IDENTIFICATION 
RELIGION, AND SOCIAL CLASS! 


JAMES BIERI anp ROBIN LOBECK:’ 
New York School of Social Work, Columbia Universit 

F the self-concept is a product primarily of one’s behavior by defining the available s 
the social iearning of the individual, as and economic opportunities, by structuring 
most personality theorists assert, then it certain values and attitudes, and by str Sd 
should be possible to demonstrate systematic turing social relationships within the fam 
differences in the self-con¢ epts sf persons W hose We have selected two religious fait 








social experiences have differed in funda- Catholicism and Judaism, about which, from |)... 
mental ways. We have focused in this study _ the existing literature, one might assume cer aa 
on three variables that should reflect differ- tain differences in socialization that shou egress 
ential social learning experiences, in an ex- affect the self-concept. Perhaps most crucial | ™“ 
ploratory attempt to determine how these in terms of the dominance aspect of the self 
variables relate to two aspects of the self-con- concept are the value differences ofter j 
cept, dominance and love. Dominance includes _ tributed to these two groups (Sklare, 1958: } sores 
reported self-behaviors involving assertion, Strodtbeck, 1958). A strong value in the Jewis eC 
control over others, and self-confidence, while group has been considered to be the emphas - 
love includes characteristics such as friendly, upon the rational mastery of one’s enviror r 
warm, and cooperative. ment with concomitant emphasis uy 

Most generally, males might be expected to achievement and intellectual attainment. ] ) 
develop differing self-concepts depending upon contrast, values associated with the Cath 
whether their identification is primarily with cism of immigrant groups from Ireland a 5 ie 
the father or the mother. If we consider domi- Italy have included an emphasis on fatalis pie 
nance and love behaviors as cultural modal and the role of destiny in controlling on s( 
points in the role behavior of fathers and life, as well as dependence upon exten 
mothers, respectively, we would expect father authority. Such considerations are akir = 
identifiers to emphasize self-conceptions of Florence Kluckhohn’s categories of valu yeti 
dominance and mother identifiers to empha- orientations in which the Jewish group wou re d 
size self-conceptions of love. That parental be considered to stress man’s mastery 
behavior may cluster about these modal points nature while the Catholic group stresses mal 
is suggested by our previous work (Bieri & subjugation to nature (Kluckhohn, 1953 en 
Lobeck, 1959). Older adolescents tended to “w The third variable assumed to affect t . 14 
perceive their parents in terms of an active, self-concept is social class status. It seer olar 
controlling, and teaching role (dominance) or reasonable to expect that the degree of don aap 
in terms of a role emphasizing emotional nance in one’s self-concept varies direct _ 
closeness and warmth (love). Similarly, the one’s social class background. Persons fron os 
love and dominance dimensions of this study _ lower class backgrounds have been exposed to ) perceis 
resemble, respectively, the love-hate and con- more learning conditions in which the relati squanit 
trol-autonomy dimensions’ described by _ inferiority of their physical and social situat — 
Schaefer (1959) in his factor analyses of re may be translated into self-feelings of es 
sults from parent behavior studies. feriority and submissiveness. Conversely, t € sul 

A second major socializing intluence on how’ upper status individual has been associate imselj 


a person’s self-concept develops is his religious with conditions of occupational and so 
affiliation. Religion may exert an influence on _ prestige and power, promoting a greater fee 
of self-confidence and dominance. 

‘This study was supported by Research Grant 
M-1976 Cl from the National Institutes of Menta 
Health, United States Public Health Service 


2? We wish to acknowledge the assistance of Audrey Subjec Members of an enlist men’s Ar 


METHOD 


Laibson and Harold Plotnick in conducting this study reserve unit served as subjects for the resea! 
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“TON ‘ { 89 males, residents of the Bronx, ranged in father’s occupation than upon his « ution. The 84 
Ot 1) S ha in ag 23.5 ve S cts 1 in the rlvse inv i socia! class 
the s identifi emsel ve é istributed into five classes as follows: ( s I 
lewis Cath \ ( e-tl 3; Class I], 7; Class III, 18; Class IV, 42; and 
g s l we marrit The ethnic ori ( ss \ 14 Thi the modal class of the sar e is 
( oO is xed, being pri inant Class I\ ‘ er! class. While the class distri- 
I hile the J h gro 1 predomi butio e Je subjects indicated somewhat 
Eastern European origin. Approximately 50% higher class backgrounds than those of the Catholic 
. e subjects in each religious group had fathers who group, this difference was not significant. We have 
turing re foreign bort grouped these five classes into two overall class group 
Stru Sdf-concept. The two aspects of the self-concept ings, which we call the upper class group (I, II, and 
an minance and love, were measured by the Inter III) and the lower class group (IV and V 
f ” rsonal Checklist (Leary, 1957 This method con 
‘ f 128 adjectives or phrases grouped into eight RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Iron ehavioral categories or octants These octants ae : 
le cer re: +managerial-autocratic competitive-narcissistic fable 1 presents the mean scores on domi- 
shou sgressive-sadistic, rebellious-distrustful, self-effacing nance and love as a function of the three so- 
rucia) | masochistic, docile-dependent, cooperative-overcon- cjalization variables. Considering identifica- 
es nal, and responsible-hypernormal. The subject tion first, no significant differences within or 


ss instructed to check those adjectives or phrases 


best described himself. Dominance and Jove between identification groups are found. How- 
res were obtained by means of formulae de ever, the differences are in the direction an- 


ped by LaForge, Leary, Naboisek, and Coffey ticipated in our earlier disc ussion, with father 





34). The dominance score is most positively weighted jdentifiers having higher dominance than love 


the managerial-autocratic and competitive-narcis : ~ . 
scores, and mother identifiers having higher 








vir octants, and negatively weighted on the self . aa a 
1 masochistic octant. The love score is most love than dominance scores. The most striking 
it. | ively weighted on the cooperative-overconven difference is the higher love score of mother 
th nal and docile-dependent octants, and negatively jdentifiers compared to father identifiers 
“eae ighted on the aggressive-sadistic oc tant Dominance (p 11). 
ve scores were converted to standard scores with WI , lab! 1 ; ) 
iS , mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 10. These | len the resu. ts in fable— are analyzec 
one scores are not correlated (r = —.03) for the in relation to religious affiliation, it is found 
rer subjects in this study. that while Jewish and Catholic subjects have 
eS ‘ dentifi . sed ° a 
dentification. The measure of identification us¢ almost identical mean dominance scores, 
t is intended to reflect the subject’s perception of Catholi , ts } aeteatie hides 
. . fs ] ects ave a Sif “Z 7 { - 
: greater similarity to one parent than to the other. A Stance Suny ave 6 a — J ug . 
\ re detailed analysis of this measure of one aspect of Mean love score than do Jewish subjects. 


tification and its personality correlates may be Within religious groups, there is not a sig- 
nal und in previous publications (Bieri, 1960; Bieri & nificant difference between mean dominance 
eck, 1959; Bieri, Lobeck, & Galinsky, 1959). 
Each subject rated himself, his mother, and his father 
2 14 10-point scales between each of the following TABLE 1 





and love scores for Jewish subjec ts, but Catho- 





eC lar adjectives: carefree-serious, dependable MEAN DIFFERENCES IN DOMINANCE AND LOVE SELF- 
undependable, passive-active, happy-sad, delicate Concert SCORES IN RELATION TO PARENTAL 
oud-quiet, friendly-unfriendly, meek-bossy, IDENTIFICATION, RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION, AND 
upleasant-pleasant, strong-weak, cold-warm, con SocraL CLass STATUS 


ident-unsure, excitable-calm, and smart-dumb. The 








erceived similarity to each parent is measured by Subgroup od Dominance Love p 

squaring the distance becween one’s self-rating and the - rage i 

rating given the parent on each 10-point scale. The id ’ 49.62 48.99 - 

m of these 14 distance scores (D*) represents an M 47 . 49 08 52.49 - 
ndex of the perceived similarity to ea h parent, and ] 48 49.79 48.08 ns 

te subject is assumed to identify with (i.e., perceive . b ns 02 

umself as more like) that parent with whom he has RC 41 ’ 49.83 53.90 01 

¢ lower D? score. The independence of this identifica I-11 28 54.14 47.96 05 


elit n measure and the checklist measure of the self t 01 n 

- } ' a a c > 42 c > . 
ept will be considered below IV-\ 56 47.23 51.34 n 
ial cla The social class background of each 






as determined on the basis of Hollingshead’s Note In this and subsequent tables, F = father identifiers, 

_ . : pont M mother identifiers, J Jewish subjects, RC = Catholic 

act r index (Hollingshead. 1957 his index subjects, I-III upper class subjects, and IV-V = lower class 

¥ assiies the subject into one of five categories on the subjects. All probability values are based upon tests us a two- 

I he father’s occupation and education. The tailed test. Incomplete data on some subjects causes the Ns to 
al scheme used places greater weight upon the vary 











Q6 

lic sub ts have a Sig! rhe antly higher mean 
love core than n mn dominance score Both 
significant findings in relation to religious 
affiliation involve the elevated lov: ores 1n 


the Catholi 
| inally, in relation to social cl 


group. 
iss, W¢ obs¢ rve 


in Table 1 that upper class subj cts do have 


dominance score 


‘significantly higher mean 
than lower class subjects While lower class 
subjects have a higher mean love score than 


upper class subjects, this difference is not sig- 
nificant. Within class groups, upper class sub- 
jects have a higher mean score on dominance 
than on love, and lower class subjects have a 
higher mean score on love than on dominance. 
Only the former difference is significant, how- 
ever. 

Further inalyse s of these self-conc ept differ- 
ences are possible holding the effects of two of 
the variables constant when studying the 
this re- 


independen e 


third. However, a problem arises i 
the lack of 
among many of the comparisons that could 


gard because of 


be made. To avoid having possible a posteriori 


judgments dictate what independent compari- 
sons are made in an exploratory study such 
as this, we present and discuss these subgroup 
findings as suggestions for further study in 
which a priori considerations would indicate 
the spec ific relationships to be tested. 

Since our self-concept measure and our 
both self- 
ratings, it is necessary to analyze the possible 
As would 
be expec ted, there is some association between 
the self-ratings on the checklist and the 
ratings on the semantic differential. If we iso- 


identification measure contain 


confounding of these two measures. 
self- 


late a “‘warmth”’ cluster of three scales on the 


semantic differential (warm-cold, friendly- 


unfriendly, and _ pleasant-unpleasant), — self- 
scores on this cluster correlate significantly 
with the love scores (r 48, p < .01). Simi- 
larly, self-scores on a “strength” cluster of the 
semantic differential scales (strong-weak, 
bossy-meek, confident-unsure, and rugged- 
delicate) correlate significantly with the domi 
nance scores (7 47, p < .01). Moreover, 
iter nalysis shows thes warmth” and 
strength” s s to be the best predictors of 
the overall direction of identification. Thus 
for exal ‘ ) ; 79 FM 

id los to t 
mother t 1 I the fat r Ww e tat den 


James BIERI AND Rosin LOBECK 


tifiers score themselves closer to the 


than to 


O01 


the mother (chi squ 


That is, identification as we n 


it appears to re flect toa great extent perce 
similarities in terms of warmth and streng 
Now, we also find that subjects in bot 
fication groups tend to ‘te mother hig 


than father on the “‘warmih”’ s« 


higher than mother on the 
follow, then, 


closer to the mother 


“Strengt 
Does it that subjec ts who s 
to the fatl 


themselves higher 


than 
(mother identifiers) rate 


“warmth” scales and lower on “str 


scales than subiects who score closer to t 
father than to the mother (father identifi 
If so, it is obviously redundant to say that t 


subject perceives himself to be high on 





and that he identifies with the parent w 
considered to be more loving (the mother 
However, such a 
and self-concept reauires that it is 
ratings on the semantic differential and not t 
ratings given the two parents which differer 
tiate mother from father identifiers. When 
examine the relative mean ratings giver 
mother, father, and self in the two groups, w 
find that on the scales of the “‘warmth”’ cluster 
it is the difference in the rating given the father 
which distinguishes mother from father identi 
fiers. On the “‘strength”’ scales, the two ident 
fication are distinguished 
positioning of the mother. In neither cluster 
difference in 
between mother and father identifiers. T! 


confounding of identificat 


1é § 


groups by ther 


does a self-rating distinguls 


even though the self-concept is involve 
obtaining the measure of identification, ident 
fication per se does not predict the subject 
self-concept. 


As noted above, the 


moc re 
i ne 


significant find 
(Table 1) center 
love score in 
Table 2 indi 


that in every subgroup comparison be 


tive to religious affiliation 
around the 
Catholic pre 


elevated mean 
up. Reference to 
religious groups, Ca 
an f Je 


within the Catholic gt 


subjects in the two 
} } 


‘ . : " oI . . 
yjects have higher love scores th 


subjects. 


However, 


it appears that the mother ide Sal 
tributing most to these differ S 
self-conceptk Thus, tl mor 
Cat mot le rs have 

ore o 5.56. n ) ( 
lic father identifiers hay 
ot SU) OU) | t m ~ 
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ot t 
fferen- | the Catholic mother identification grou] 
en W re quite similar for subjects from lower class 
the | 1 upper class backgrounds. In this regard, 
DS, W nteresting to observe see Table 2) that 
us hree-way breakdown of religion, identi- 


ion, and social class among upper class 


dent bjects only the Catholic mother identifiers 
dent ve higher love than dominance scores. 
their Further analyses of the significant findings 
luster relation to social class indicate that in both 
suis ntification groups and in both religious 
Thus, / groups, upper class subjects have higher domi 
ed ince scores than lower class subjects see 
lent Table 2 However, these social class differ 
ject’s ¢ ences in dominance are greater within either 
religious group for father identifiers than for 
- rela mother identifiers. This finding suggests that 


» ‘denunhcation may affect self-conceptions In 
raction with other socialization variables. 


\r 


) it were s¢ 


analysis of the speciiic checklist 
‘lected more frequently by one 
group than the other within each of the social 

n categories is presented in 
Catholic subjects checked more frequently 


Jewish subjects items from the coopera 


verconventional octant 


f everyol ikes everybody, loves 

ry and _ friendly This octan . 

ghted most ivily in t derivation of the 
scores Chree of est 1our ems 
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critical of others I-lll > IV-\ OY 
businesslike I-Ill > IV-V 01 
outspoker I-Iil IV-\ 05 


a naggressive 1V—\ > I-III 10 
very respectful to authority IV-V > -Ill 10 
ts others make decisions IV-\ > I-IlI 10 


than by Jewish mother 
9 of the 10 items checked 
Catholic 


from the cooperative-overconventional, docile- 


identifiers 
While 


frequently by 


mother 

identifiers. 

more subjects come 

responsible-hypernormal oc- 
( he ( ked 


juently by Jewish subjects comes from these 


tants, none of the items more fre- 


octants. Rather, the four items checked more 


} 
I 


frequently by Jewish subjects represent the 
competitive-narcissistic, aggressive-sadistic, re- 


bellious-distrustful, and _ self-effacing—masoch- 


isti cctants. These item differences between 
the religious groups suggest more critical, 
autonomous self-conceptions in 
it wish s ibje ts and 


acquiescent 


more conforming, nur 


ii-concepuions 1n 





Catholic subjects, especially Catholic mother 


i ‘ . : . 
Che items checked more frequently 


( ss subye s (see Table 3) come from the 
m gel autocrat competitive-nar SSIS 
. “= 1°) 
( a rep ous strusttul cctants Vnile 


subjec ts 


more fre juently 


items from the self-effacing—masochistic and 
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differences between the two class groupings 
the of other 


ies. Thus, Klausner (1953) reports more 


are consistent with findings 


stud 
of inferiority and insec urity in ado- 
from The 


greater emphasis on submissive and passive 


feelings 
lescents lower class backgrounds. 
self-conceptions in our lower class subjects is 
consistent with the findings of Hollingshead 
and Redlich (1958) and others that schizo- 
phrenic symptoms, which may be extreme 
forms of these submissive trends, are perhaps 
more frequent in lower than upper class per- 
sons. Similarly, Myers and Roberts (1959) 
report that family relationships and life con- 
ditions appeared to be more conducive to the 
development of isolation and withdrawal in the 
Class V neurotics and schizophrenics of their 
sample. Lane and Singer (1959) also report 
that in contrast to the middle class normal sub- 
jects, lower class normals and schizophrenics 
evidence a greater amount of submission and 
denial of aggression. 


SUMMARY 


This study focused on the relationships be- 
tween the three variables of 
parental identification, affiliation, 
and social class to two aspects of the self-con- 
cept, dominance and love. The subjects in the 
study were 89 male Army reserve enlisted per- 
sonnel who were about equally divided by 
Catholic or Jewish religious affiliation. Parental 
identification was measured in terms of the 
greater perceived similarity to one parent in 
contrast to the other on the semantic differ- 
ential. Upper class background was measured 
by grouping Social Classes I through III on 
Hollingshead’s two-factor index, while lower 
class background consisted of Classes IV and 
V on the same index. The primary findings 
were: 

1. No significant differences in self-concept 
scores as a function of parental identification 


socialization 
religious 


were observed. 
2. Catholic 


higher love scores than 


subjects have _ significantly 


i 
do Jewish subjects, 


and the former have significantly higher love 
than dominance scores 
3. Upper cl 


] 


iss subjects have significantly 


higher dominance scores than lower class sub- 
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jects, and upper class subjects are si 


hig] 


ner 


on dominance than on love 
Further inalyses of the data suggest 

future research 

the suggestive findings that 


might study systemati 
(a lov C Sé lf 
pee 

pronounced in Cat 
that (6) 
differences in dominance self-conceptions a 
found between groups of father identifiers y 
differ in terms of social class status. 


ceptions are most 


mother identifiers and the great. 
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iwcE the publication of Jung’s pioneering 
studies on word association (1906), there 

has been a steadily increasing number of 
studies directed toward the possible relation- 
p between emotional and cognitive varia- 
es. In the 1920s and 1930s, a major research 
fort was demonstrate that emotion is 
: of the determinants of memory. Appar- 
ly, this effort was part of a more general 
4ttempt to examine the implications of state- 
ments by Freud, Jung, and other psychoana- 
ytic writers. Rapaport (1942), Meltzer (1930), 
eller (1950), among others, have reviewed 
many of the studies which served either to 
support or to invalidate the above thesis, and 
these studies will not be reviewed here. It 
might be noted, however, that in recent years 
nterest in the emotional determinants of 
memory has diminished, and attention has 
shifted to affective factors related to percep- 
m. One sign of this shift was Rapaport’s 
ecision in 1950 to republish “‘unaltered” the 
1942 edition of his book Emotions and Memory. 
One might believe that this multitude of 
nvestigations would have led to some reason- 
ably secure conclusions about the influence 
f emotional factors in the memory process. 
Yet this is not the case. For example, Bugel- 
ski’s (1956) text on learning rejected the idea 
t there is any evidence linking emotional 
lactors to memory. Underwood, in a recent 
tatement, refused to attach importance to 
the role of affect in forgetting until further 
research establishes a more “reliable body of 
facts’ Even Rapaport (1942) 
of the 
consider- 


to 





ts” (1957, p. 57). 
iter his rather sympathetic survey 


relevant literature, concluded that 


ihe research done while 
Michigan 


grant M-450 
Uni 


reported here was 


were the University of 
Was supported, in part, by a 


tute of Mental Health 
; jy 


tes Public H th Service, ad inistered by a 
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Vichigan State University 
ably more work is needed before one can under- 
stand the nature of such a relationship. 

The present study grew out of various fail- 
ures—by the first author and by other investi- 
gators (e.g., Grummon & Butler, 1953; Merrill, 
1952)—to confirm the validity of a word 

,association technique used by Keet (1948) 
for evoking the forgetting of “traumatic” 
words. Keet had employed the Jung associa- 
tion method for trying to locate that word 
in the stimulus list which resulted in the most 
“traumatic” response on the part of the sub- 
ject (S). Having located such a word, Keet 
found that Ss blocked in remembering it 
during a subsequent learning task, enabling 
Keet to introduce either of two experimental 
quasi-counseling methods for helping S to 
overcome his forgetting of the word. 

After failing with 10 Ss to replicate Keet’s 
method for producing the supposed trauma, 
the first author tried a variation of his tech- 
nique. Instead of asking Ss merely to associate 
any word upon the second presentation of 
the stimulus list—which is the traditional 
procedure (e.g., Hull & Lugoff, 1921; Jung, 
1906; Keet, 1948)—Ss were asked to remember 
their first free association (the procedure used 
by Rapaport, Gill, & Schafer, 1946). Respond- 
ing to this, Ss recalled the large majority of 
their previous associations, but forgot many 
of those which had an apparently emotional 
significance. For example, one S responded 
“bad” to the stimulus word “love,” and later 
failed to remember this response. To develop 
this procedure for the purpose of setting up a 
laboratory analogue of a counseling session 

though, it was necessary to demonstrate that 
I tting observed is indeed related to 


the forge 


il factors 


emotion 


1 here was conducted, 


The study reported 
’ ‘ . , : . 
therefore, to examine the general hypothesis 
nat e forgetting of word asso iations 1s 
mes ] their m nal ionit 
re lvely ) eir emouonai signin 
( In ol it was expected that the 

e ¢ ytional the reaction to a stimulus, the 








i100 GI 


ORGI 


less likely that the specific response would be 
recalled 


Chis hypothesis seems relevant to other 
Yet the 
only other study known to the writers that 
dealt with directly pertinent data is one by 
Rapaport, Gill, and Schafer (1946 
reported that Ss forgot their associations to 


research on affective factors in recall. 


Che writers 


traumatic stimulus words significantly more 
often than those given to nontraumatic words. 
In that study, however, the stimulus words 
were not equated for familiarity of usage, and 
also other variables may have accounted for 
the results. Thus, Laffal (1955) found that a 
large proportion of Ss’ variance in failures to 
reproduce assoc lations, delayed association 
time, and other “response faults” were attribut- 
the interference mutually 


competing responses 


among 


labeled ‘‘re- 


able to 
W hic h he 


sponse entropy.” 
METHOD 


Subjects 


The Ss were female volunteers from an under 
graduate course at the University of Michigan. Thirty 
the main part of the experiment 


administered the 


four participated in 


They were seen singly and were 


word association test and the recall test. Free asso 
ciations, reaction times, and recall responses were 
obtained for all Ss. Galvanic skin responses were 
secured from only 20 Ss (the GSR apparatus was 
inoperative on a number of occasions 


4 months after their original testing, 27 Ss® 


These 


associations to the original list, an 


About 
returned for retesting Ss again gave their free 
d rated each of the 
stimulus words for emotionality 


) 
] ror edure 








Each S was scheduled for a one-hour individual 
appointment. When the GSR itus* was ir ler 
one experimenter (/;) attached the GSR electrodes to 
the .S’s left hand and forearm, fastened her hand into a 
wooden glove, and placed her arm in a comfortable 
position on a cushior While / helpe ‘ ela the 
other experimenter t adjusted he apparatus and 
waited for the leveling of the skin resistance. /; then 
gave the following instructions 

rhe first part of this study has to do with people’s 

3 The Ss were paid to come to the retest sessio 
Of the seven Ss who did not return, four were no 
longer on campus and the remainil three coi not 
be scheduled for an appointment 

‘The GSR apparatus was designed and built by 
D Rigler cl his doctoral dissertation, 1957 A 
constant current of 40 microampere vas | 1 
through S, and changes in resistance were measured 
Clay disk electrodes were strapped to s forearm and 


hand, which was h 
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) | 7 yu to | me the fir 
come ) I Oo r exampk In . 
vord ible i ] igi her I 
vord “cha In that case ye ouk 
say “chi I war ou to this as 
possibl nce I a gol to € 1. DD 
have any questions? | 
The list of 60 words was read to S. Rea 
were recorded to tenths of seconds. } inwti 
recorded S’s GSR deflections which toll 
presentation of each stimulus word. After GS 
deflection returned to the base point, £2 fla 
concealed from S, and £, could proceed to r \ 
next stimulus word ‘ 
At the end of the 60 words, / asked S to reca 
associations as follows 
That was fine. Let’s take short break \ 
Now let’s go on to the second part ol task. 7 P 





time I am going to read you the same 
But ch time I say 


to remember the word you 


this time, e 


example, if I 
this time you would try to remember i 
it as soon as you remember it. Do you 


Say it 
stand? } 
It may happen that you will not be able to re 
ber a word. In that case, I want you to try to tl 
of it and guess as close to the word as you Ca! : ¢ 
you do guess at a word, just tell me that | 
guessing. Also, if you think you have forgott 
word and should remember it later on, be 


tell me the word immediately 
instructions, the stin 
was read once more ; nd rec all 


The Word List 


The word list 


last 


Following thes¢« 


ses were 


respor 


Variet 


wide 


rable 1 


been used 


is reproduc ed in 


word association lists have 
since Jung’s publication of his technique in ! ; 
Forty of the VOT‘ it | ted trom Hu 

and Lugofi’s (1921) English version of Jung's bs. } 


Hull and Lugoff studied the reactions of 100 indiv 





to each of the 100 words in Jung’s list. The stir 

words were compared according to their ter 

elicit “complex signs of emotional disturban¢ $ 

as long reaction time, inability to make any respons, | Seek 

misunderstanding of the stimulus word, et ) 
The 30 neutral words in this study w s 

iron the least disturbing”’ 50 words of the Hu i 

Lugoff serie len of the emotional 

from the top half of the series, with some } 

ot verbal to € from “fearing’’ to € . 

the other words on the Hull-Lugoff lis ( | 

neutra he remair £ 0 s li were 

pI ) Oo € es¢ Oo f 1 ( 

produce e ¢ 1 S. As show 

two sets of 30 words we ppro ( 

egal t the € € ot usag 

rhorndike and Lorge (1944 
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AA 


ippointment l time OS ere 

é ed i Ss ranging it ef 2 to 14. The 

A t is 1 inistered g th the same 

st s as given during the first part of the previous 

proce r Ss wrote their associations into a OU-page 

DO < < g allowe S seconds etween the presenta 
tlo rt one t > ra ind the ext 

In the second part of the retest pe xd, Ss rated each 

the s is words on several seven-point scales 

including one hich range from “emotional” to 

“unemotiona Each S received a 60-page booklet 

cont ng the scales on every page. In giving the 


instructions, the & said that, even wh 
dificult to rate a word on a scale, one 
the best possible try and assign some 


wor was presented for 18 seconds.* 


The following indices were constructe 
“motion, of response variabil 
> ” . 
Recall ll 


Responses on tl 
into three categories I 


1@ reca 


yttal Recall 


en it seemed 
had to make 
rating. Each 


ity, and rea 


test were classified 


Zero Recall, 


Partial Recall. Tota! Recall refers to all answers which 


were identical to the S’s original association; Zero 


Recall refers either to no answer at all 


incorrect ones; Partial Recall refers eithe 


answers similar to the original response 
l “‘journey”’) 


after “cold,” or “trip” after 


answers which occurred after S had alre 


yus one. On the recall test, 85.8°% of 


11.1% Zero R 


erron 


showed Total Recall 


Ca 





Partial Reca 
ciations, but none forgot more than 14.°® 


Emotion 


All but one S forgot at le 


or to clearly 
r to incorrect 

e.g., “cool” 
or to correct 
acy given an 
the responses 
ll, and 3.0% 


ast two asso 


Three criteria of emotion were employed 


in this study. The first was galvanic skin response 


The GSR index consiste 


j 
ance while she gave eacl 
deflections were converted to standard s 


1 word association 
1 


of changes in the S’s resist 


All GSR 


ores aS ratios 


of the S’s base resistance, A R/R (see Woodworth & 


7). By this metho 





Schlosberg, 1955, p. 1 


parisons could be made among the 
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[he second index consisted of 1 priori classifica 
5’ Between the vo retest tasks, two rathe el 
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some exploratory research 
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tion of the stimulus words by the Es as either “emo 
tional” or “neutral.” The third index was the emotion 
ality of the stimulus words as rated by the Ss during 
the second testing session 


Response variability. Two indices were constructed 
pertaining to a response-competition explanation of 
forgetting. One was called Population Variability: the 
number of different responses by the 34 Ss given to 
each stimulus word the initial test. 
The other was Retest Variability: the number of 
different responses given by the (retested) Ss to each 
stimulus word in the two different administrations 4 
months apart. In constructing these indices, it was 
assumed that the greater the number of different 
responses for a stimulus, the greater would be the 


on association 


potential competition (or interference) among alterna- 
tive responses 

Reaction time. This variable was measured in tenths 
of seconds by £,, from the time he began to say the 
stimulus word to the beginning of S’s response 


HYPOTHESES AND RESULTS 


Hypothesis 1 

Associations that are subsequently forgotten 
have higher GSR deflections than those sub- 
sequently remembered. This hypothesis was 
supported. For each of the 20 Ss for whom 


GSRs were available, the mean difference 
between scores on the Zero Recall and the 
Total Recall associations was computed. 


Although not all Ss had higher average de- 
flections during the former responses, the 
difference was significant at beyond the .05 
level (T = 51, N = 20, two-tailed p < .05, 
by Wilcoxon’s matched pair signed-rank 
test; cf. Wilcoxon, 1949). 


Hypothesis 2 
Associations to “emotional”? words, on the 
stimulus list selected by the Es, show greater 
forgetting than to “neutral” 
words. This hypothesis received strong con- 
firmation. Comparing each 5S’s number of 
Zero Recall for the emotional 
and the neutral words, it was found that 31 
Ss forgot more of the former, 3 Ss forgot an 
equal number of each, and none forgot more 
of the latter. (By sign test, this difference is 
significant far beyond the .001 level.) Of the 
total 228 Zero Recall 
Table 1), more than 78% 
stimuli initially 
For example, 18 Ss 
to recall their responses to “fear”; 14 and 9 
did not recall their associations to “angry” 
and “love,” respectively; but no one forgot 


associations 


associations 


of associations (cf. 
were responses to 
“emotional.” 


failed 


classified as 


more than half 
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Hyp thesis 3 
Associations to words high on emotionalit 


as rated by the Ss, 
than those low on emotionality. This 
confirmed beyond the .& 
wer ty 
eight Ss had more Zero Recall for associatio 
that the 
emotionality, two for those given to stimu 
the median, while four Ss forgot 
equal number of associations to high and | 
stimuli. 

These findings may appear to demonstrat 
that the forgetting of word associations wa 
indeed factors. On 


cannot accept this conclusion, however, unti 


nypot 
esis also was 
level of significance, by sign test. 
above median { 


to stimuli were 


below 


emotiona 


related to emotional 


one has examined the alternative explanation 


that the forgetting of such responses is deter 
mined by the degree of competition among 


that “response faults” on word associatic 
tests, long considered to be indicators 
emotional disturbance, are highly correlate 
with “response entropy,” referring to the 
uncertainty that any single response is CoD 
nected with the stimulus, is illustrative of this 
line of explanation. Our index of Zero Recal 
is one kind of response fault, although this 
index has been little used in previous studies 
Following this line of reasoning, we examine 
the relation between forgetting (Zero Recall 
and the two indices of response competition 
(Population and Retest Variability). Th 
relations were almost as high as in Hypotheses 
2 and 3, and also significant beyond the 0 
level. Twenty-six Ss forgot more associations 
to stimuli with high Population Variability 
and only three did the opposite. Twenty-four 
Ss showed higher Zero Recall for responses t 
stimuli with high Retest Variability, and only 
six showed lower forgetting for such responses 
Thus, it was found that forgetting was 4 
most equally related to the indices of emotiona 








significance and those of response interfere 
although perhaps slightly more to the forme! 
indices. This finding led to a further explore 
tion among the different response indices 
It was asked: Can the forgetting of wor 
be for in terms 


either emotional inhibition or response com 


associations accounted 


show greater torgetting 
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rABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THE 
RESPONSE VARIABLES* 


, Mean | Mean »rb Mean | Pop Ret 
Variabic : E-N : : 
- GSR! RT . Emot.| Var Var 
ero Recall 16 49 $5 50 38 28 
Mean GSR _ 50 28 43 45 4 
Mean Reaction Time - 36 37 58 0 
Emotional-Neutral’ - 76 16 | —.04 
Mean Emotionality 31 09 
Population Variability - 71 


Retest Variability 


* Correlations were by Pearson r, except for the use of point 
dichotomous ‘‘emotional 


iserials for all correlations with the 


neutral 
» A positive correlation with the I 


variable 
N variabie means a positive 


relationship with the emotional end 


petition, or did each variable account for 
lifferent parts of the outcome? 

Whereas until now the findings have 
tained to the 34 individuals in the sample, the 
following analysis performed on the 
responses to the set of 60 words in the stimulus 
st. Since the 
variables were rather skewed, the scores for 
each variable were transformed to a normal 
listribution (cf. Edwards, 1954, pp. 107-111). 

Correlations among the variables are shown 
n Table 2.8 It is evident that Zero Recall was 

related with all variables except GSR. 

To explore these relationships further, som« 


per- 
was 


the distributions of most of 


partial correlations were computed between 
Zero Recall and other variables, removing the 
fects of Population Variability and Retest 
Variability. Doing this, it was found that the 
relation between Zero Recall and Mean Emo- 
tionality, for example, was little changed. 
and_ .50, 
removing Population and Retest Variability, 


ine partial] correlations were .44 


respectively. 


This result demonstrated the apparent 


listence of two independent determinants of 





getting. It led to a more systematic exami 


ion of the correlational matrix—namely, a 
incipai components tactor analysis c. 
Sey, . 
rl t Y y 22 y | f . , > +. 
Hoteliing, 1933). In the factor analysis, two 
* The , , ‘ 1 ‘ 

tollo correlational analvsis does 
° { e OU we S were indom sample ol a 
Ss é vo S were selecte | to re é 
rent ' 1 assumed cont 
lor this re th cal sig nce 
re nm Commee te eased. How } 
, } ; ee } 
» Nave é ’ ¢ nit ¢ ( the 
the ance Zero Recall attributabk 
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TABLE 3 
Factor LOADINGS OF RESPONSE VARIABLES 
Principal Axes Rotated Axes 
Variable 
I II I II 

Zero Recall .63 19 59 29 
Mean GSR 58 15 33 50 
Mean Reaction Time 77 12 .50 .60 
““Emotional—Neutral”’ 62 |— .62 .86 |—.03 
Mean Emotionality 75 |—.46 86 18 
Population Variability .70 46 .20 81 
Retest Variability 55 64 |— .04 84 


main dimensions appear. Table 3 shows the 
results for Principal Axes I and II, and for 
the Rotated Axes I’ and II’. Factor I’ seems 
to represent the emotionality dimension, while 
Factor II’ shows response variability. The 
remaining three variables are located between 
these two dimensions. GSR and Reaction Time 
fall more toward the variability factor, while 
Zero Recall is clearly biased toward emotion- 
ality. 

Only two important factors were found. In 
locating the distribution of the remaining 
variance, a third factor was found most loaded 
GSR (—.44) Zero Recall (+.39), 
while all other loadings remained small. 

It seems clear that the emotionality and 
the variability measures were relatively in- 


with and 


dependent, while both were related to for- 
getting. What remains unknown is the nature 
of the relationships. The factor analysis does 
not justify the conclusion that forgetting is 
determined more by emotional factors, since 
it demonstrates only statistical and not causal 
Yet relations 
necessary condition for causal ones 


connections. statistical are a 

The findings lead one to conclude that the 
forgetting of word associations was a function 
of two independent factors—the emotion- 
arousing potentiality of the stimulus words 
and their tendency to evoke mutually com- 
peting responses. This conclusion seems similar 


to one reported by DeLucia and Stagner (1954 


from a study of word recognition. They noted 
that word recognition time was clearly affected 
by ‘ . two sets of determinants: frequency 
Tt usage 1d emotion vusing value pm. 309 
Before turning to a discussion of the results, 
some ings about frequency of word usage 


The frequency of usage of the 
stimulus words 


emotional and neutral 
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was equal with reference to the Thorndike 


= . , a . 
Lorge word count, as mentioned earlier. When 


the varying frequency of these wor was 
related to their tendency to evoke Zero Recall 
assoc lations, no difference was found between 
high and low frequency stimuli (by median 
test, x° 0.27; 


not significant 

Comparing the frequencies of the 
Total with those of the 
Zero Recall ones, it was found that the fre 
quencies of the former were higher than those 
of the latter. It is possible, then, that the 
relatively unfamiliarity of certain 
associations may have played a part in Ss’ 
forgetting. Nevertheless, the difference be- 
tween the two kinds of associations was sub- 


word 


Re ( all ASSOC ialions 


greater 


stantively small: e.g., while 83% of the remem- 
bered associations occurred 50 or more times 
per million the Thorndike-Lorge 
count, over 70% of the forgotten associations 
fell in this same category. Thus, the frequency 
in the English language of the stimulus and 
response words did not appear to have an 


words in 


important effect on the occurrence of 
forgetting. 

DISCUSSION 
Three different indices of the emotional 


import of the stimulus words were found to be 
significantly related to Ss’ failure to recall 
their associations. Such forgetting was unre- 
lated to the word frequency of the stimuli, 
and had little relation to the word frequency 
of the responses. What is the meaning of these 
results? 

The findings have been considered in terms 
different 
focus on the strength of the association be- 


of two explanations, which both 
tween stimulus and response. One is based on 
an hypothesis of response variability, which 
asserts that probability of recall depends on 
the slope of the response hierarchy, as inferred 
from the frequencies with different 
responses have been associated to the stimulus 


which 


550-551). 


in the past (cf. 
The other explanation invokes the hypothesis 


Osgood, 1953, pp. 


that the more emotional the stimulus, the 
weaker the connection between it and the 
specific response by S in the association test. 


The validity of this hyp thesis de pends on the 
“emotional inhibi 
tion” process, operating at the 


Sm 


presumed existence of an 
moment when 


mtion 
ition 


akes the associa 





LEVINGER 


—— . : 
Che hypot I response variability | 
its inter ¢ on gene! Po} lation pa 
ters, which suggest the probability of 
occurrence and re-occurence oI various 
1, iinioues ' Pm. T} Benen 
ius-response connections. le nypt es1s 
emotional inhibition does not contradict 


validity of that approach, but focuses 


bl ( ku gf or 


} 


Lic tions are 


more failures t 


speciii 


Since specific pre 


erroneous than general ones, it is not surpris 
little evidence for the validity of t 


ing that 
emotional 


found. 


The present evidence leads us to prop 


that the two different explanations are supple- 
mentary, and not contradictory. Let us brie 


review the data. 


The finding that GSRs on the first present 


tion were higher for subsequently forgotter 
than for subsequently remembered associatior 

Actual 
emotiona 


is not central to this discussion. 


GSR, assumed to be an index of 


activation during the associative process, bor 


+ 


a higher relation to response variability that 


to stimulus emotionality. 


On the other hand, as seen in the correla- 
tional analysis, the stimuli regarded as em 
tional by Es and Ss evoked greater forgetting 


of associations than did those regarded 


neutral. Furthermore, 


to be independently correlated with 


indices of emotionality and with those 


response variability 


being higher than the latter. Although 


nature of the data prevents the assessment 


their statistical significance, this explorat 


analysis does raise certain questions for futu 


studies. 

First, to what extent 
mined by emotionality? The 
study merely demonstrate certain correlat 


} 
hese 


between variables 


opinion, they lend some support to 
pothesis that emotional factors can determ 


forgetting. It 


tionless”’ theory of association can eX] 
the se findings 

Second, what is the relatiot bet we 
emotional significance of stimulus words 


the variability within respons i 
The present study found relatively 


» reca 
usu lly mor 


inhibition hypothesis has yet be 


Zero Recall was four 


+h 


the former correlatiot 


is forgetting dete 
Yet, in the wnite 


seems unlikely that an “el 
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variables Yet 
tional words in general tend to elicit 


it remains possible that emo- 
more 
ompetition among alternative responses than 


i9 unemotional ones. And if this were so, 
why? The answer to such a question does not 
i necessarily lie within the frame of a psycho- 


analytic 


repression model. On the other hand, 
does not appear to be provided by more 
systematically supported theories of memory 


and forgetting. 


SUMMARY 


The study aimed to demonstrate that the 
| forgetting of word associations is related posi- 
} tively to their emotional significance. 

Thirty-four Ss were administered a list of 


stimulus words, containing half “emotional” 


, and half “‘neutral’’ words. Ss gave free asso- 
iations to the words, while measures of gal- 
vanic skin response and reaction time were 
btained. Immediately thereafter, the words 
were presented again in the same order, and 
Ss tried to recall their previous associations. 
Four months later, Ss returned and again 
gave free associations to the same stimuli, 
and also rated the emotionality of each stimu- 
lus word. 

It was found that Ss showed significantly 
higher GSRs while giving associations which 
were later forgotten than while giving those 
were later remembered. Also, stimulus 

words rated highly emotional by (a) the Es, 
) and (6) the Ss, were far more ikely to elicit 

associations which were later forgotten than 


which 


were those stimuli rated low on emotionality. 
It was also found that stimulus words which 


| evoked high 
) 


variability in responses (a) among 
(b for the 
same Ss, were more likely to have their asso- 


lifferent Ss, and between tests 
lations forgotten than those which had low 
variability in responses. 

Ina fac tora ialysis of the correlations among 


discovered that 





as 


and were 


lifferent variables, it w 
motionality response variability 


ntly related to forgetting. It was 
) roposed that the forgetting of word associa 
| ns is a functior of both emotional and nor 
T ) | leterminal 
| 
) 
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RESPONSIVENESS OF CHRONIC SCHIZOPHRENICS AND NORMAL! 
TO SOCIAL AND NONSOCIAL FEEDBACK! 





JOHANNSEN? 


Veterans Administration Hospital, Wood, Wisconsin 

URING the last 2 decades, psychological The following study was designed to tes 

research interest in schizophrenia has four hypotheses: 

more and more frequently involved 1. Schizophrenics are significantly poorer 
a study of social factors related to the syn- than normals in modifying behavior on 
drome. Much of this interest has stemmed _ learning task where solution requires receptior 
from theoretical issues raised by Cameron and codification of social feedback. 
and by Sullivan. Both of these theorists viewed 2. Among schizophrenics, impairment 
schizophrenia as a disorder arising out of significantly less when the source of feedback N 


faulty social adjustment. This point of view 
has received considerable support. Studies 
dealing with this “social dysfunction hy- 
pothesis” (e.g., Affleck, 1954; Davis & Harring- 
ton, 1957; Flavell, 1956; Whiteman, 1954) 
have shown that the functions of motivation, 
concept formation, and learning in schizo- 
phrenia are disrupted by social features of 
test stimuli or presentation. 

Despite the growing mass of data accumu- 
lated in support of the Cameron-Sullivan 
theories, a contention basic to both their 
arguments demands resolution. This funda- 
mental assertion holds that schizophrenics 
display impairment in the ability to codify 
information about their behavior when that 
information derives from an external, social 
source. This statement underlies both Sulli- 
van’s notions of consensual validation and 
Cameron’s role playing theory. Establishing a 
S¢ hizophreni deficit in the ability to respond 
to social feedback’ would be consistent wit! 
the Cameron-Sullivan position and would 
7 


strongly affirm the utility of the social dys- 


function hypothesis. 


‘This research is abridged from a portion of a 
doctoral dissertation submitted to the University of 
Wisconsin 

The author is indebted to his major professor, 
Richard M. Lundy, and to L. Benjamin Wyckoff, 
Samuel H. Friedman, and Carl R. Rogers for assistance 
and criticism during various stages in the completior 


of this project 


ee l iCK is 1 en to ea the ZI t ol 
information about performance to the eC Social 
lee i s sucl 1, the ediate source I 

hic! is noun l vi i Nor ( ] 
r informat vhose source is ot! 


ther human individua 


is nonsocial than when the source is socia 
This prediction follows from the contenti 





of the social theorists that social interaction 
is the disruptive element in schizophreni 
performance. Where interaction is reduce 
performance approaches the level establishe 
by normal controls. - 

3. Paranoid schizophrenics function mor 
adequately on this task than nonparanoi 
schizophrenics but not as well as normals 
This prediction derives from Sullivan’s asser 
tion that paranoid schizophrenics’ commu 
cative impairme nt is less severe and genet 
later in origin than that of the other su 
groups 

4. Normal controls, who do net show soci 


maladjustment tendencies peculiar to schiz- | 





phrenics, perform equally well under s 








and nonso¢ li | fee iback conditio1 S. } 
METHOD | 

Subye 

A total of 125 s jects were tested [went 
nonparanoid schizophrenics served under social { g 
back conditions and 24 under nonsocial feedba 
conditions The same number of nor serve r 
equiv: lent feedback conditions Fifteet ir 
schizophrenics served in the social feedback condition | 
14 in the nonsocial condition. The number of su 
chosen within each diagnostic category w ¢ [ 
in order to maintain oxima o 
sample size to the size of the irent | yulalior | 

Scl hrenic jects were selected f 
the patients the J h Vete s A } 
hospital! N contr ere cl 
patient I gen € servi ‘ | 
Veterans A t n cente 
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F ere dt ed from consideration. Fina 
to ave < tour r I Ie DSVCHosIs 
| ‘ ! 
€ sn¢ org conait itients ea 9 
i neuro iC igT ¢ ere elimina 
i) te , 
it ( ara! scl hrenics and 143 
r 1 if cs ren n¢ availa € 
+} ay t ] y Lee 
poorer From this subject por 18 1 iranoid schizo 
ro hrenics were randadomiy sel@ot assigned to one 
the other of the two feedback conditions Iwo 
ecept : . 
: id Sx hizophreni groups were then selected, 
quated with the nonparanoid schizophrenics on 
nent | ars of hospitalization, and educational attainment 
eedback Normal subjects were selected to provide groups 


uated with the schizophrenic groups on age and 


> SOCIA 


ength of education. Adequate control of the hospitali 





itenti : | - 
zation variable proved to be impossible. To maintain 
eracuion nsistency of selection, patients bearing neurological 
yphreni t psychiatric diagnoses were excluded from the 
‘educed ntrol group. A summary of the pertinent actuarial 
acteristics is presented in Table 1 
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all subjects was the 


ble alternation pattern 





; ._RLLRRI \ indred trials were given all 


ects. Each trial required the subject to respon 

















ressing one of two buttons. This type of task 
euica eared ideal for a study of this nature, since condi 
er su $ ¢ € pulated so that the solution re juire 
ym Ol exter y manipulated feed cl 
The s 1« cou 10t eva ite the cor eS 
VW SOC 
res se Wi tent to the feedback gr 
scn j Subjects were seate esk with an 1 ) te 
r so x If voode! inei | ced fiat ne sur r 
10” in front of them. On this responss 
ed VO »0T ne 2 ) 
righ il I ther 2” t | le I cente 
In the social feedback condition, the experimenter 
eside the desk and at a 90 degree angle to the 
nty ct. Response buttons were wired to two 25-watt 
lal tee A ilbs mounted on a panel placed inconspicuous! 
reedda n the floor next to the experimenter These - 
erve ) served merely to signal to the experimenter which of 
ur tw ult had been pressed 
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\ was placed as in the social feedback condition 
\ ( 24 x 40 \ n ted verti \ ehin 
r} ¢ el was so situated that the s ject 
could maintain his gaze on it while responding. Centered 
near the top were two 25-watt ulbs sepa ited verti- 
illy by 5”. To increase discriminability between the 
feedback signals, the top bulb was red and the bottom 
Du white 


rhese lights were the immediate source of feedback 
and were controlled by the experimenter, seated in an 
adjoining room. The subject’s response buttons were 
wired to two bulbs mounted on a panel situated in 
front of the experimenter; from this position he signaled 


information to the subject’s feedback panel 


Procedure and Instructions 


Subjects were run individually. Prior to the experi- 
mental session, each subject was engaged in conversa- 
tion for about 5 minutes in order to secure rapport. 
Instructions then given were designed to avoid the 
establishment of an atmosphere related to personal 
achievement. All subjects were initially told the 
following 


All right, we’re going to play a game now. You 
see these buttons in front of you? All I want you to 
do is press them, one at a time, and in any order 
you want. Before we get into the game, why don’t 
you go ahead and press them a few dozen times, 
just to get the idea of it. Remember now—one at a 

time and in any order you want. Do it slowly 

Subject was then encouraged to respond 40 times 
before the experimenter called a halt. No feedback was 
given during this sequence. The procedure was meant 
to accustom the subject to the task, to establish a 
slow speed of response, and to provide a means of 
noting possible stable response tendencies. This 
record of response tendencies was used in data analysis 

After completion of the free responding sequence 
all subjects were given the following basic instructions 

Good. You’ve got the idea. Now in this game 
we're going to play, sometimes one of these buttons is 
going to be the correct one to press and sometimes 
the other button is going to be the correct one to 
press. This is the way we’re going to do it 

At this point, st jer ts serving in the social! feedback 


condition were told: 


From now on I will tell you after each time 
whether you pressed the right one or the wrong 
one. If yu pressed the correct button, I'll say 
“right”: if you pressed the wrong one I'll say 


rABLE 1 
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“wrong.” Each time you press I will tell you whether 
you were right or wrong. Okay? Remember now, 
sometimes one of these buttons is going to be the 
right one to press and sometimes the other button is 
going to be the right one to press. Try to get as 
many correct as you can. Okay? Go ahead 
Throughout the experimental series, the experi- 
menter, seated close by the subject and in his full 
in a level 


view, responded either “right” or “‘wrong’ 
tone of voice. Responses were recorded by the experi 
menter. 

In the nonsocial feedback condition, subjects were 
given these instructions 

I’m going to leave you alone now. From now on, 
these lights will tell you after each time whether you 
pressed the right one or the wrong one. If you 
pressed the correct button, this top light, the red 
one, will go on. But if you press the wrong button, 
this light, the bottom one, will go on. Each time you 
press one of these buttons one of these lights will go 
on. It will teil you whether you were right [experi- 
menter points to top light] or whether you were 
wrong [points to bottom light]. Remember now, 
sometimes one of these buttons is going to be the 
correct one to press, and sometimes the other is 
going to be the correct one to press. Try to get as 
many correct as you can. Okay? [experimenter, 
leaving the room] Go ahead. 

Subjects who were unable to follow directions were 
immediately eliminated from the study. In addition, a 
few subjects refused to participate. A total of 16 
subjects were dropped for these reasons (untestable: 
8 nonparanoid schizophrenics, 2 paranoid schizo- 
phrenics, 0 normals; refused: 1 nonparanoid schizo 
phrenic, 5 paranoid schizophrenics, 0 normals). It is 
unlikely that these factors had an appreciable biasing 
effect on the results obtained, since the frequencies 
involved were small. Substitutions were made on the 
basis of similarity in pertinent actuarial characteristics 

After the completion of 200 trials, the experimenter 
returned to the subject and, to establish validity of the 


} 


data obtained, asked subject which of the two feedback 
lights signaled a correct response. Then, to obtain a 
control for intelligence, all subjects were administered 
the vocabulary scale of the Shipley-Hartford intelli 
gence test. Since research has frequently shown vocabu 
lary is little affected by psychosis (Babcock, 1930; 
Kendig & Richmond, 1940; Shakow, 1946) this test 
seemed to offer an adequate estimate of premorbid 
intelligence 
RESULTS 

Evaluation of Sources of Bias 

Prior to analysis of the experimental data, 
the contribution of extraneous factors to the 


obtained results was estimated. As an initi 


I 
determine whether groups were adequately 


step, analyses of variance were performed to 
equated on the actuarial variables of age, 
education, and intelligence. None of the re 


sulting F ratios achieved significance; hence, 


it may be assumed that these three variables 
did not contribute significantly to the experi 
mental results 

Since it was impossible to equate normals 
and schizophrenic groups on total length of 
hospitalization, it was necessary to determing 
whether this factor contributed a bias to the 
experimental results. Correlation analysis 
demonstrated that the degree of relationshi 
between length of hospitalization and _ task 
performance was negligible. Thus, grou 
differences in length of hospitalization did not 
appear to affect significantly any differences 
in experimental performance. 

Another source of bias was the effect 
tranquilizing medication on task score. Since 
nearly 80% of the schizophrenic subjects were 
receiving such treatment, the effect of tran- 
quilizers on performance required evaluation 
Those subjects not receiving drugs wer 
matched with subjects within the same exper 
mental cell who were receiving medicatior 
and whose actuarial characteristics were most 
similar to theirs. Within each cell, these trar 
quilizer and nontranquilizer groups we 


dichotomized into frequencies scoring above 
and below the mean task score for that ce 
If medication affected task performance, diffe 
ences would be expected between the tran- 
quilizer and nontranquilizer groups in respect 
to distribution about the cell mean. Frequer 


cies were accumulated from all six cells, 
the resulting 2 X 2 contingency table cor 


pared by means of the Yates-corrected 


square test. The obtained value of 1.02 falls 
far short of significance. It, thus, appears 


that presence of tranquilizing medication did 


not act significantly to bias the results of 
experiment. 

One other source of bias required evaluatior 
It was thought that some subjects would 


approach the task with stable response patte! 
sets. A bias toward an RRLL pattern w 


tend to produce a higher score than an RLRI 
bias. Inspection of the free responding series 
data indicated, however, a virtual identity 
group means in regard to the number 
alternations. Preliminary response sets 
tributed little bias to the experimental res 


{nalysis of Experimental Results 
Che mean number correct responses 


calculated for each experimental! co! 
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} k ions (129.00 | 5 patter is 

Ss lor the oO! oid cn yphre 
form mort uately under nonsocial 
conaltuuons 127.54 than inder 
feedback conditions (108.00). Paranoid 
phrenics show an equivalence of per- 
rmance under social (130.47) and nonsocial 
123.64) conditions. It is noteworthy that 
rformance of the three diagnostic groups is 
st identical under nonsocial feedback 


tions. 
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Extreme skewedness of cell distributions 


C 
ferent, relatively 
aluating the 
results. 
the F 
s highly insensitive to deviations from normal 
listribution, the 
used as the basic test of the data, with signifi- 
adjusted to guard against unwar- 
f tl In 
} 


nted rejection ol the 
analysis, one score was randomly elimi- 


made obligatory he use of dif 


I 
ndependent techniques for e 


tatistical significance of thes« Since 


\ 


Norton (1953) demonstrated that test 


analysis of wariance was 


- ] ] 
ce level 


null hypothesis 


ated from the paranoid schizophrenic social 


lback condition in order to achieve pro- 


wrtionality of cell frequencies. The summary 
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with normals most adequate, nonparanoid 
schizophrenics least adequate, and paranoid 
schizophrenics performing in an intermediate 


position Chis result is 
hypothesis. 


Phe 


tion it 


significant feedback interac- 


| roup 4 


licates that the three diagnosti groups 
to 


This result 


a different fashion with re spect 
of the 


generally accords with the hypothesis, except 


perform in 
the nature feedback source. 
that the differentially better performance of 


normals unde r Soc ial feedbac k conditions was 
unanticipated. 
Two chi square analyses were then 


per- 
! to supplement the analysis of variance. 
In the 
first of these analyses an overall mean (number 
of correct 
the data obtained 


form: 
The results are summarized in Table 3. 
responses) Was obtained, pooling 
from all subjects. Each cell 
to this 
falling 


then dichotomized with 
The 


and 


was respect 


mean. frequencies of subjects 


above below this value were obtained. 


These data were then subjected to various 


comparisons 


It is apparent from this analysis that con- 
variance 


the 


clusions derived from the analysis of 
are substantiated. ' Specifically, three 


diagnostic groups show significant differences 
feedback condi 


feedback 


in performance under social 


tions but not under nonsocial 


con- 


tity 


ditions. Nonparanoid schizophrenics perform 

significantly better under nonsocial than 

un ler so¢ ial feedback conditions: however. 

the reverse is true for normals. Paranoid 

schizophrenics perform equivalently under 
rABLE 2 

SUMMARY OF ANA OF VARIANCE FOR NUMBER 


4 FUNCTION OF 


G AND FEEDBACK CONDITION 
S , if Mf F 
Dia tic Gr 2 9912.52 6.52* 
k eee 1 1329.24 
Ga | uC 2 7300.03 1. 79* 
Fy 118 1522.90 
lot 123 








TABLE 3 
SQUARE ANALYSES 
SUBJECTS ABOVE ANi 


COMPARING 
BELOW 


CHI 
OF 
OVERALL MEAN (Column A) AND FREQUENCIES 


SUMMARY OF 
FREQUENCIES 
(Column B) 


OF SOLVERS AND NONSOLVERS 


Chi square 
Comparison 


A B) 

Overall cells 22.33°* 25.43** 
Nonparanoid Schizophrenics 

Social vs. Nonsocial 3.99* 5.73* 
Paranoid Schizophrenics 

Social vs. Nonsocial 01 01 
Normals 

Social vs. Nonsocial 6.84** 10.10** 
Social Condition 

All groups ~.22°" 21.08** 
Nonsocial Condition 

All groups 18 .80 


05 level 
snificant beyond the .01 level 


* Significant beyond the 


os 


either condition. Thus, all hypotheses were 
again borne out with the single exception of 
that asserting a similar mode of responding 
for normals irrespective of feedback source. 

\ second set of chi square comparisons was 
then performed. Results are summarized in 
Column B of Table 3. This analysis was de- 
signed to determine whether the number of 
subjects achieving solution differed from cell 
to cell. The criterion of correct solution was 
defined as errorless performance during the 
terminal 40 trials. Inspection of results shows 
that this analysis is entirely consistent with 
the previous analyses. Conclusions based on 
analysis of the response data apply with equal 
force here. 

One final matter requires brief considera- 
tion. An inspection of protocols revealed a 
large number of consecutive RL or LR alterna- 
tions among nonparanoid schizophrenic sub- 
jects. This form of stereotypy was relatively 
less frequent among paranoid schizophrenics 


and even less in evidence among normals. 


The mean frequencies of RL or LR alterna- 


tions within each condition are reported in 
Table 4 

While errorless performance on this task 
entails 100 such alternations, scores much in 
excess of this value may be considered indica 
tive of inetlicient perseverative behavior. An 


analysis of variance was performed on alterna 


tion scores to determine whether significa! 


xis ed As shown 


rr 117 
groups 


among 
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TABLE 4 
NUMBER SINGLE ALTERNATIONS FOR 
Eacu CONDITION 


MEAN 


Condition No. Alternations 


Nonparanoid Schizophrenics 


Social 151.96 

Nonsocial 115.96 
Paranoid Schizophrenics 

Social 119.35 

Nonsocial 127.07 
Normals 

Social 106.00 

Nonsocial 112.75 


TABLE 5 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR THE NUMBER OF 
ALTERNATIONS IN 200 TRIALS 


Source dj MS F 


Diagnostic Groups 2 7266.11 5.48* 
Feedback l 5597 .96 4.22 
Groups X Feedback 2 5476.69 4.13* 
Error 118 1325.47 

otal 123 

* Significant beyond the .05 level 


in Table 5, the three diagnostic groups differ 
significantly in the mean number of alterna 
tions, with nonparanoid schizophrenics show 
ing most and normals least perseveration. The 
significant interaction term indicates that the 
differently to the 


Nonparanoid _ schiz 


three groups responded 
feedback 
phrenics gave more alternations under socia 
feedback under 
feedback conditions; paranoid schizophrenics 


and normals alternated more frequently unde! 


conditions. 


conditions than nonsocla 


nonsocial than social feedback conditions 
DISCUSSION 
The hypotheses put forth in this study we 
in general supported. In a learning t: 
adequate performance dependent on codil 
feedback derived 
S¢ hizophre nics a hieve 


th: Paranoid s 


tion of from an outs 
source, 1 signifi 


poorer scores than normals. 
phrenics proved to be less impaire 


} hi As pre 


I 
paranoid schizophrenics 

: 
| well aS n 





yhrenics performed as 
.onsocial feedback conditions, but were s 
cantly poorer under social feedba 
— 


It was also demonstrated, in 


the hypothesis, that paranoid schizo] 
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4.22 
4.13* 
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SocIAL FEEDBACK 


ichieve a level of performance intermediate 
between that of nonparanoid schizophrenics 
and normals. The single hypothesis which was 
not borne out dealt with an anticipated equiv- 
alence of level of normals under 
social and feedback conditions. 
Normals actually showed significantly better 
performance under than 
feedback conditions. 
These results have implications for several 
the broadest level of 
generality, the finding that the schizophreni 
is able to function on a normal level in the 
presence of nonsocial feedback bears directly 
m the problem of schizophrenic intellectual 
leficit. The present 
support to those theorists who contend that 
this deficit is a matter of ability rather than 


response 
nonsocial 


social nonsocial 


areas of research. On 


data lend considerable 


+ 


apacity and that, as a consequence, it is 
reversible (Hunt & Cofer, 1944; Kendig & 
Richmond, 1940; Shakow, 1946). Conversely, 
there is no support for the position that schizo- 
is similar to brain damage, 
entailing loss of capacity to learn or conceptu- 


phrenic deficit 


1Ze, 

From the viewpoint of intellectual function, 
t is noteworthy that schizophrenic deficit in 
he present study was most severe under 
social feedback conditions. It is well known 
that attitudinal and motivational factors are 
sensitive to interpersonal influence, and clinical 


judgment suggests that schizophrenics are 
particularly attuned to nuances of social 
interaction. As Wegrocki (1940) says, “The 


test situation need not represent, then, for the 


schizophrene, simply a trial ground of his 
intellectual prowess, but may be a situation 
raught with affective innuendoes of which the 
experimenter is totally unaware” (p. 63 

} + 


[It is tempting to speculate whether 1 
tional schizophrenic intellectual dysfun 


ion is not merely attributable to disruption 


leriving from the presence of an examiner in 
the testing room. Would the performance of 


hrenics on circular mazes or serial or 


tor learning tasks show the usual decrement 
tes ° were ( ynducted with the expt ril enter 
bsent from the room? In support of this 
CCLUI it should b noted that wher 
ions of deficit are attempted se 

ire usually couched in motivatio 
rms \Ials Shavass & Sr 1951 
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Rickers-Ovsiankina, 1937; Ricksher, 1909; 
Wegrocki, 1940). Moreover, where intellectual 
tasks used are 
most often those requiring prolonged attention 
and interest (Shakow, 1946). 

The nature of schizophrenic functioning 
under social feedback conditions introduces a 
further, related question: What aspect of the 
social feedback situation led to the extreme 
degree of disruption noted? One fruitful avenue 
of speculation is suggested by Garmezy’s 
study (1952). He noted that the use of nega- 
tive evaluation after incorrect response in a 
discrimination task led to increased adequacy 
of performance in normals but no change in 
He argued 
that a fear of censure was operating differen- 
tially to inhibit schizophrenic performance 
relative to normals. This interpretation is 
consistent with the Cameron position and 


decrement is most severe, the 


response among schizophrenics. 


observations made during the administration 
of the present study. Cameron states (1947, 
p. 486) that schizophrenia develops out of a 
reaction sensitivity to instances of failure.‘ 
Mednick’s recent formulation of the develop- 
ment of schizophrenia (1958) offers a conven- 
ient explanation for the observed phenomena 
when a few additional assumptions are made. 
Mednick that schizophrenia is a 
response to anxiety. Anxiety is conceptualized 


contends 


as a drive state and incipient schizophrenics 
as individuals continually functioning under 
High drive 
increase the response strength of any habit 


conditions of anxiety. acts to 


that may be aroused in a given situation as well 
as producing heightened stimulus generaliza- 


tion (a concept similar to Cameron’s “over- 
inclusion”). A process is then initiated, in 
which anxiety and generalization mutually 


augment each other. The pattern eventuates 
in responses which are highly irrelevant and 
inappropriate. The ensuing process of chronic- 


ity which takes place is described as one which 


* Mention must be made of an alternative explana 
tion deriving from an artifact of the experimental 
situation, namely, the confounding of feedback with 
sens y. That is il feedhbat was presented 

lan fashion I cial feedback visuall 
Difte t ee cl hrenik » one the 

I cle i pre ta i < imhcier to ¢ ur 

ne ft Howev the ite ture mr not 
ferential sensory sensit schizo 
s se ination 1s not ppo 
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involves increasing use of irrelevancy as a 


method of escaping anxiety. 


In explaining the current results, it is as 
dtl 1] feedbacl eee Pe Oe 
sumed that social leeadback arouses anticipa 
tion of censure and consequently increased 
drive level among schizophrenics. Nonsocial 


however, inv ive no 


feedback 


such chang¢ 


conditions, 


‘ 


in drive level. It is also assumed 


that normals respond to increased drive in 
problem solving situations in a manner defined 
as adaptive, but that schizophrenics respond 
in a manner that involves retreat into irrele- 
vancies. That is, fear of 
censure, the normal responds with an attempt 
to achieve an adequate solution by concentrat- 


ing, focusing attention, formulating hypoth- 


confronted with a 


eses, etc. The schizophrenic, espec ially the 
nonparanoid schizophrenic, responds by with- 
drawing from the requirements of the task, 
i.e., random responding or stereotypy. 

The equivalence of paranoid schizophrenic 
performance under the two feedback condi- 
tions is in some ways puzzling. One possible 
explanation is that paranoid schizophrenics 
share in the interpersonal difficulty 
of schizophrenics in general, operative under 
social feedback but that their 
ability to profit from feedback is less impaired 
than is the case among other schizophrenics. 
While this explanation is plausible, there are 
alternatives. For instance, it may be that the 


basic 


conditions, 


paranoid schizophrenic relationship to others 


is one that involves a dehumanization of 
others; thus, perception of a social feedback 
source is not different for them from the 

perception of any other feedback source. 


Another possibility is that the interpersonal 
disorder of the paranoid schizophrenic is of 
the same nature and severity as that of other 
schizophrenics, but that a degree of attentive- 
ness to social stimuli is maintained which is 

h 


not matched by other schizophrenics. The 


present data do not allow a choice among these 
alternatives; further research is needed in this 
area to clarify the point raised. 

The nonparanoid schizophrenic predilection 


for the single alternation tendency deserves 


consideration. Statistical analysis which dem 
among _ diagnostic 


onstrated differences 


groups cannot indicate whether the prevalence 
of single alternations prevents the achievement 


of solution, or whether inability to arrive 
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1 ] 


soiution results in prevalence ol 
tions However. t subiect wl ) 
| S 1on few er! tive 
. H re , 

ie ma‘ V entirely f 
DV elu gy torres! oO n istil oO 

| 

I essness Of 1 If. he vever, he does 
he may continually modify his preliminar 


response dispe sition in accordance with fe 
back provided him in order to 


tion. On the other hand, he may respond ir 


random pattern or in a stereotyped manner 


Kerner, 1956 


have 


Several studies Fey, 1951: 


1953; Wulfeck, 1941 


sterotypy among schizophrenics under 


Pete rs, 


tions of stress. These findings are consistent 


the that 
schizophrenics, functioning in an atmospher 


with interpretation 
involving fear of censure, tend to respond ir 

stereotyped fashion. This mode of response 
interferes the 
adaptive and successful patterns of responsé 


with development of more 


SUMMARY 


This study was designed to test the hy 
pothesis that schizophrenics’ ability to lear 
under conditions of social feedback is impaired 
Subjects were given the task of learning a re- 
peated double alternation pattern under either 
social feedback (experimenter present in the ex- 
perimental room, signaling feedback verball; 
or nonsocial feedback (experimenter absent 
from the room; feedback signaled by lights 
A total of 125 subjects (48 nonparanoid s 


phrenics, 29 paranoid schizophrenics, 4+ 
normals) were tested. The groups were equ 
for age, intelligence, and education. 

Results were generally as predic le Nor 
mals showed the highest level of attainment 


} 


nonparanoid schizop! 


irenics the lowest, 
paranoid schizophrenics an interm« 
gree. The most note worthy finding was 
normals performed significantly better 


social feedback conditions i nat 
social feedback conditions while non] 
schizophrenics were significantly 
social than under nonso I¢ I 
tions. All three diagnostic groups 
- on : 7 

equally well under socl it n 
ditions. 

Discussion centered bout 
nonpa®r oO hi hr I 
tne two fee lb k ct 1 


acnleve a Solu- 


SQ 











condl- 
sistent 
ranol 
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fom the normals’ mode of responding. An 


explana 
ng with differential response to a fear of 
censure. 
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INTERPERSONAL 
THE 


RESOLUTION OI 
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lly , 


NTERPERSONAL behavior is regarded as an 
important determinant of personality as 
well as of social institutions. Interaction 
is assumed to result in the socialization of the 
child (Sears, 1951), the of both 
neurotic and normal behavior (Fromm, 1941; 
Horney, 1945; Murray, 1951; 1947 

success or failure in psychotherapy (Fromm- 
Reichmann, 1949; Rogers, 1951), and emergent 
& Shils, 1951). If 
interpersonal influence can lead to both posi- 


' ' ‘ 
development 


Sullivan, 


social systems (Parsons 
tive and negative conséquences, we must be 
able to specify the conditions that give rise to 
the one or the other. Do these conditions arise 
within the interaction sequence, or are they 
logically prior to it? 

Sears (1951) has suggested an operational 
for 


both as an ongoing process 


basis describing interpersonal influence 


and as an in- 


Stig 


gating condition. In the present investiga- 


tion, Sear’s dyadic paradigm provides the 


context for the study of the reciprocal inter- 


decision 


action of two subjects faced with a 
conflict. 


Conflict resolution was 


operative interpersonal setting. Two questions 


arrive at 


faced with 


were posed: How do individuals 


joint decisions when they are 


contlic ting courses of actior . and what condi 


tions lead to more efficient or to less efficient 
interpersonal decisions? The time r uired to 
make a decision and its correctness, or ration 
ality, were used as measures of efficiency. 
Subjects who had previously served in an 
individual decision making experiment were 
retested in pairs. Che dyadic task was identical 
wit the individual task. Subjects were 
instructed to select the “betrer”’ of two 


alternatives; the only difference in the two 


experiments was the requirement that the 
dyadic choice be a joint (i.e., mutual) decisior 
Three classes of antecedent co ditions we 


DECISION MAKING: 





4 DYADIC CONFLICT 
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] + +1 o , 7 Ix, ° 
related to the « clency otf dyadic decis 


These were: the type of choice situatior 
conflict, differences in the way the partner 
individually resolved decision conflicts, ar } 


and amount of interaction. 


nature 
Thre 


the 


types of conflict were defined: ea 


(av) dominant subtype. A conflict type wa 


designated by the following ratio? describe 
more fully elsewhere (Atthowe, 1960 


consisted of an approach (ap) and an avoidar 
| 


ap — av 


ap + av 


' 
Ap and av represent the value of the expect 
outcomes, ap representing the possibility 

gaining money and av that of losing. As t 

values of the ap and av outcomes near equality, } 
the ratio approaches zero, a limit define 
the point of maximum risk and approxim 
by the ambivalent conflict. When either 
ate, the ratio nears 


. . 
ap OF ay outcomes doml 


the limit +1.00. Both of these limits desig 

minimal degrees of risk represented DY 

univalent conflict. A moderate degree of 

was represented by the disvalent 

vhich entails an additional feature: s 

had to reconcile the possibility of 
ernative A. Table 1 Wl Ol £ 

( ltern tive B makin their « ICE I C> 

six situations of conflict are specified I 

ble 1. 

Che second class of ecea S 
Indalvl lu differences I vay SUD 
resolved similar lecis ) ( l 
individual basis was determined fro 
experiment Att! we, 1960 Sub S 
ifferent lecision im S nd diffe ( acy 
ot nonration ch es were |] red. J ~ } 
vere dyads represt aquirere p 
d crep cles l tf \ \ I I r 
decisions 

l hird of é é 
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1 subtypes are presented t the left and av 


[ype I. Univalence, minimal risk 





a win 35¢ win 30¢ a lose 34¢ lose 30¢ 
win 26¢ win x¢ b lose 25¢ lose x¢ 
artner 
s, and } Type II. Disvalence 
a win 35¢ win 5¢ a win 26¢ lose 5¢ 
Cd blose x¢ win 5¢ b lose x¢ lose 5¢ 





Type III. Ambivalence, maximal risk 


€ i 
> ‘Til ( 2 " ? ; s 9 
— | a win 34¢ win Z0¢ awin 2ZO¢ win 1/¢ 
» lose 25¢ lose x¢ b lose 34¢ lose x¢ 
| Note—A and B are alternative choices; a and b represent 
possible outcomes. The probability of occurrence of any a or b 
was equal to one-half. x represents the unique value producing 
indifference of choice between A and B 
DeCLE 
Ily , ° ome ° 
\c As the partners interact, differing interpersonal 
relationships emerge. These relations, three of 
lality, } ‘ 


he which were defined prior to the experiment, 
ame vere assumed to be logically independent of 
; , | 


measures of efficiency: (a) the type of 


; - luence relationship (1.€., leader-follower 
" the orientation, or cohesiveness, of the 
: lyad; and (c) disagreement between partners 
! The influence relationship was defined by 
i » ~ , 
e following matio: = - Ls . X and Y, respec 
X + ¥ 
vely, represent the absolute difference 
: between the individual and dyadic choices 
I a each partner. If the joint decisions were mort 
ke the individual choices of one of the 
rt rs e.g.. X . then X was considered the 
” ider. A ratio greater than .50 (i.e., a large 
nge for one partner and a small change for 
e other) designated a strong leader-follower 
nrior relat ynship 4 ratio between .21 and .50 
sig da weak relationship, and .20 or less 


esignated a compromise relationship. Differ 


: es were calculated at the point of conflict 
} 
each of the six choice situations and summed 
fined as occurring when the 
r vere reacted to as ¢ ju in Value 
Phe vene or ori t10n oO! e dyad 
by e number of we ind I 
r If } rtners vert ' 
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more often, the dyad was termed self-oriented. 
If the partners differed in their dominant 
remarks, the dyad was designated imbalanced 
(cf. Heider, 1946). The number of orientation 


remarks and disagreements were also recorded. 


HYPOTHESES 


It has been shown that different fypes of 
conflict yield different decision times and 
degrees of nonrationality in the individual 
choice situation (Atthowe, 1960). Would the 
same relations be found in the dyadic choice 
situation? Which of the conflict types yield 
more efficient and which yield less efficient 
dyadic decisions? 

Individual differences undoubtedly play a 
role in determining the efficiency of joint 
decisions. Would the differences between 
partners in their typical decision speeds and 
their expressed nonrationality effect their 
joint decisions? If so, what discrepancies yield 
more efficient and which yield less efficient 
dyadic decisions? 

When pairs of individuals reciprocally 
interact, different interpersonal relations are 
bound to emerge. Furthermore, different 
interpersonal relations would be expected to 
be associated with different joint decisions 
How, then, would the efficiency of joint 
decisions be affected by different int rpe rsonal 
relationships? What forms of interaction are 
found with more efficient decisions and which 


are found with less efficient decisions? 


METHOD 
The Task 


Che experimental task required subjects to choose 
the better of two alternative wagers. Each wager 
contained two possible monetary outcomes; the prob 
ability of each outcome was .5 and was assumed to be 
dependent upon the roll of an “unbiased” die. To 
reduce the immediate effects of reinforcement, no 
money was dispensed during the game. Furthermore 
subjects were never told whether their choices were 
correct or not. The instructions emphasized the 


reasoning nature of the task. The wagers were said to 


be problems taken trom the mathe itical reasoning 
section of an advanced intelligence test and irranged 
D , 
is wagel Partners were required to reach rreement 
4 { { i iA | i { SIDce { 
Sub ti 
Fe c n | { 1 ‘ € 
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previous choices were nonrational. As a control measure, 
two additional dyads were tested; each was composed 


of two completely rational subjects 
Procedure 


rhe wagers, printed on 3 X 5 cards, were presented 
as a collection of reasoning problems. The point of 
indifference, or conflict, was determined in a random 
fashion by the method of constant stimuli. All of the 
outcomes were held constant except one. This outcome 
(x in Table 1) was varied until the two wagers were 
seen as indifferent. The indifference point was defined 
as one-half the interval comprising the upper and 
lower limens 

The absolute values and the relative differences of 
the outcomes generally were held constant. The actual 
monetary values in the dyadic experiment differed from 
those in the individual setting by one to two cents 
Except for the univalent conflict, the expected values 
of the different choice situations were equated. Conse 
quently, the point of indifference was assumed to be 
“functionally comparable”’ for all subjects and for each 
of the conflict types in both the individual and dyadic 
settings 

Decision time and nonrationality were determined 
at the point of conflict. Decision time was measured in 
tenths of a second. Subject’s individual decision time 
was defined as his median decision time for the six 
choice situations. When the mathematically expected 
values of the competing alternatives equaled each 
other, no preference could be logically indicated. This 
point of indifference defined a rational course of action 
Any course of action corresponding to an indifference 
point which deviated from a rational choice was termed 
nonrational 

Because of the small N and the observed skewness, 
nonparametric statistics were employed. All tests of 
statistical significance were two-tailed 


RESULTS 

Types of ( ‘on fli H 

Nonrationality was significantly related to 
the type of choice situation (p < .01). Dyadic 
decision times exhibited the overall 
pattern, but the latter trend was not significant 
(p < .30) by Friedman’s two-way analysis of 
variance. The disvalent conflict clearly insti- 
gated the least efficient dyadic decisions, and 
the univalent conflict exhibited maximal 
efhiciency. The difference between the univalent 
and disvalent conflicts both in nonrationality 


same 


and latency was significant at the .01 level. 
Differences between subtypes were smaller 

than among types; nevertheless, av subtypes 

more nonrationality 


02). 


significantly 


produced 
than ap subtypes (p 
also were longer in the av situations, 


Decision times 
though 


not significantly so, by the Wilcoxon signed- 
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TABLE 2 
DECISION MAKING EFFICIENCY AS A 
Type OF CONFLICT 


FUNCTION 


(Degree is measured in cents as a deviation away fr 
a rational solution. Time is measured in seconds 


(N = 14) 


Nonrationality 
Type of Conflict 


Freq. Degree Avg Rank 
Univalence 
Ap 4 8 25.7 3.7 
Av 6 16 28.1 2.9 
Disvalence 
Ap 10 89 38.7 2.2 
Av 10 126 46.2 1.4 
Ambivalence 
Ap 6 14 32.4 2.6 
Av 6 16 35.1 2.3 


Note.—Degree represents the total amount of nonrationalit 
manifested. Rank is the average of the rankings for a given 
situation. A rank of 6.0 would represent the shortest decision time 


ranks test. Conflicts characterized by the 
possibility of losing exhibited less efficient 
decisions than characterized by 
possibility of winning. 

Dyadic conflict resolution differed somewhat 
from individual resolution. In both settings 
the univalent conflict yielded the most eff 
ciency; but, in the individual setting, ambiv- 
latencies. The 


those 


alence produced the largest 
same overall pattern was shown in the expres- 
sion of nonrationality in both settings, exce; 
individual reactions to the _ possibility 

losing resulted in slightly more rationality 
In the individual setting, decision time was 
the more sensitive measure of conflict. In t 

nonrationality was more 


dyadic setting 


sensitive. 


Individual Differences 

Individual differences in making decisions 
were found to be curvilinearly related io t 
efficiency of dyadic When _ the 
differences between partners were categoriz 


decisions. 


into large, moderate, and small discrepan 


t 


groups, the greatest amount of nonrationallty 
and longest decision times were found in 
igure . 


moderately discrepant group (see Fi 


and 2). Larger or smaller differences betw 


partners resulted in greater efficiency. 
differences showed slightly more efficiency 
large differences. The pattern W 
observed in all comparisons. When differet 


times and 1 


same 


in individual decision 
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f itv were reé lated to both me isures of TABLE 3 
TION 0} efficiencv. the relations approached DECISION. Maxine ErFricteNcy AS A FUNCTION OF 
’ 7 d ; . tee [yrPE or INFLUENCE RELATIONSHIP 
. t fell Short of signincance DY a Kruska ' He . . . 
vay fron ‘ : Nonrationality is measured in cents and 
secon Ss one-W y ana ysis or variance p . time in seconds) 
25, .10, .20, respectively 
Nonrationality | Decision Time 
n Time rpersonal Relat mshi ps Influence Relationship N 
Ra, ‘ ‘ ea a od Ave. |Median | Avg. | Median 
_ The elhiciency ot the dyadic aecisions was Rank § Value Rank | Value 
so a function of the emerging ‘elationships 
- Tee ’ : or ile 8 — : Strong 6 10.4 1.0; 8.3 | 21.2 
3. ween partners. A weak les der-follower Weak 7 s.2|22.017.6| 209 
“9 relationship Was asso¢ lated with a greater Compromise 1 6.0 | 20.0 | 2.0 | 66.7 
v pression cf nonrationality and a strong 
—— Z ra ] 4 ° 4 > oO The s « . he ar he r é 4 4 0 < na v 
14 der follower relationship with more ration- .. I maller the rank the greater the nonrationalit 
. » and indecision 
; lity (9 < .028 by Mann-Whitney JV test). 
Li) ~ 2 ° 7 ° 
ye Neither a s 10 a weak influence relz 7 ~—— 
2.3 Neu a Strong oy . 2 influe mn oe dyad was not related to the efficiency of the 
D S ass é - V - , - ) 4 = ° 
= p wa ocia tet os 1 the yas wre - dyadic decisions, although when the inter- 
onality | react ‘cision. Only one dyad e ae eee a s 
schol a 8 Coc ae . J ape dyad exhibited = action sequence was divided into three phases, 
FR mpromise ar dyadic choices. . . : ' 
io eae: 58 ee aye a run a an early emphasis upon orientation remarks 
he ntatio oO 1esiveness, O 1e . +s . 
[he orientation, or cohesiveness, Of the recuited in shorter decision times and a late 
y tne emphasis in longer latencies (p < .011 by the 
herent zi4 Kruskal-Wallis test). 
y the | Z| TI | number of orientati k 
qd.) 1e total number or orientation remarks 
rl2} JOINT LATENCY ‘ : : ; ’ 
Irrespective ol their content, correlated 
0 D e by . . . 
210) pa significantly with the degree of dyadic non- 
a , [ rationality (rho, corrected for ties, = 0.74, 
> S + “—e s ah . . 
QO | | = p < .01). The correlation between frequency 
26 o JOINT CHOICE ~ of orientation remarks and median decision 
The oO] times was positive but not significant (rho = 
kpres- u 4 0.34). A tendency also was shown for the 
4 ) 
Xct u number of disagreements to be related to the 
y al length of the dyadic decision times (rho 
ulity 0.49. » < .10). Disagreement and :tion- 
: “tY, ; ; sagreement and nonration 
i SMALL MODERATE LARGE Pp : ire 
th DIFFERENCES IN CHOICE ality were not re ated. 
1 Lue 
more Pr 1 rhe effect of differences in choice on the Additional Findings 
ehciency of decisions - ‘ 
rhe typical strategy employed by the dyads 
14 in making decisions was one of minimizing 
$ their maximum possible loss. Dyadic decisions 
sions zl2 JOINT LATENCY \ were significantly more conservative than 
) Lig \ extravagant (p < .05, Wilcoxon test). A 
‘ Oo \ ; ° . ° 
: o D y nonmonotonic function, with the longest 
‘. > \ . age “ae : : 
ns <8 ’ “oO decision time coinciding with the point of 
NCies > a \ conflict, was repeatedly observed as the 
) - JOINT CHOICE partnerships made their decisions. As_ the 
Al ° ° ° ne . . . 
w 4} point ol indifference was approached, joint 
es ) | decision times lengthen (p < .01, sign test 
We u 2} The two “rational” partne rships, the 
vei | . , ° . 
z | controls, clearly showed fewer orientation 
De —— , 2 , = ] 
SMALL MODERATE LARGE remarks (an average of 0.9 as compared Lo 
. DIFFERENCES IN LATENCY 16.5) and faster decision times (an average 
» TI t of erences in decision time . latency of 7.5 seconds as compared to 32.2 


seconds) with much less variability 











DISCUSSION 

The representativeness and generality of 
the results must be considered within the 
limits imposed by the task and instructions. 
A reasoning and achievement set seemed to 
have been established, with extensive motiva- 
tional involvement as evidenced by numerous 
signs of sympathetic activity (e.g., flushing). 
One of the products of the interpersonal as 
compared to the individual setting was this 
greater involvement. The tangibleness of the 
numerical calculations also limited the vari- 
ability of the findings, as did the cooperative 
nature of the task. Cooperativeness, in this 
sense, has been considered synonymous with 
cohesiveness (Deutsch, 1954). A cooperative 
dyad would not be expected to show the vari- 
ability that a competitive one would. Con- 
sidering these restrictions considerable vari- 
ability and generality was shown. 

The type of choice situation was an impor- 
tant determinant of the efficiency of dyadic 
decisions. Nonrationality was especially in- 
fluenced by the choice situation. The possi- 
bility of choosing either a “sure thing” or a 
“long shot” in the disvalent situation insti- 
gated considerably more nonrationality and 


greater indecision. The conflict type char- 
acterized by minimal risk (the univalent 
situation) provided the greatest efficiency, 


especially the double ap-ap conflict. 

The comparatively longer indecision found 
in the disvalent situation in the dyadic setting 
suggests the importance of this type of conflict 
for interpersonal behavior. Subjects had to 
reconcile their conservative and extravagant 
tendencies before they could reach an agree- 
ment The instructions in the 
present study necessitated reciprocal action; 
consequently, the partners’ instrumental 
actions were the reinforcing stimuli for further 
interaction. The probabuity that a given act 


on a choice. 


of influence would yield a specifiable outcome 
is less certain in the interpersonal situation. 
When the 
uncertainty, as in 
interaction 
decision times and more variability of choice. 


situation also involves 
the 


resulting in 


choice 
conflict, 


longer 


disvalent 


increases, 


An increase in environmental uncertainty 
and risk led to greater inefficiency in making 
These results 
more basic postulates of interpersonal behavior 


decisions support one of the 


Joun M. Atrnowe, Jr. 





(e.g., Allport & Postman, 1945; Cantril, 1958 
Killian, 1952; Sherif & Sherif, 1956). Th 
greater inefficiency found in av as opposed t 
ap situations attests to the greater vigor of 
abient behavior. 

A general similarity between individual and 
dyadic conflicts was also shown. The lengthen- 
ing of dyadic decision time as the point 
conflict (i.e., indifference) approached 
points to a similar pattern of hesitancy and 
indecision in both settings. Furthermore 
dyadic conflict resolution, like the resolutior 
of individual conflict, proceeded conserva- 
tively. The dominant dyadic strategy was t 
select the alternative with the lesser possibility 
of losing, although this conservative trend 
may be specific to the university populatior 
studied (cf. Mosteller & Nogee, 1951). 

If orientation remarks can be considered 
representative measure of verbal interactior 
interaction was inversely related to efficiency 
in the present study. As verbal interactior 
efficiency increased. Rationality 
was associated with infrequent interaction an 
stronger, or more dominating, influence. I 
two dyads, one of the partners was an “expert 
(i.e., rational the 
expert not only completely influenced 
choices of his partner, but he did so with 
minimum of verbal interaction. Dyads con- 
taining rational partners or partnerships 
showed considerably less verbal interactior 
and disagreement as well as much greater 
efficiency. 

Discrepancies in the way partners 
vidually resolved conflicts were nonmor 
tonically related to the efficiency of 
dyadic decisions. Although these findings 
not reach significance, the similarity of 


was 


decreased, 


behaved in a manner); 


four relations indicates a reliable trend. Larg 
and small discrepancies resulted in mor 


efficient decisions. Moderate, or interm« 
differences maximal 


Too large a difference might be seen as 


resulted in inefficie! 


much to overcome; whereas very small 


ferences could seem inconsequential. Either 
these anticipations would lessen intera 


lon  . . 
moderate differences sugg 


In contrast, 


uncertainty and risk, leading to more 


action to reduce it; consequently, decis 
would take longer and result in more 
ability and greater nonrationality 
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SUMMARY 


The cooperative resolution of a dyadic 
nflict was studied as a spec ial case of decision 
making. Two subjects were required to select 
The the 


sk were designed to induce a reasoning set 


gint decision. instructions and 
,d achievement orientation. The efficiency of 
e joint decisions was related to the type of 
ice situation (conflict), the magnitude of 
dividual differences, and the nature and 

smount of interpersonal influence (interaction). 
tency and rationality of choice were the 

measures of efficiency. Maximal inefficiency 
as associated with the possibility of gambling, 
utcomes of loss rather than of gain, moderate 
ndividual differences, increasing degrees of 
thal interaction, and a weak leader-follower 

The dyadic resolution of a 
cision conflict was conservative in strategy. 
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COGNITIVE CONTROLS OF 


DETERMINANTS OF 


RILEY W 


Mennin, 


1E past 10 years or so have witnessed a 
remarkable upsurge of interest in 
individual consistencies in cognitive be- 
havior, including perception. A recent study 
(Gardner, Holzman, Klein, Linton, & Spence, 
in press) dealt with relationships between 
cognitive control principles 
individual consistency presumed to represent 


dimensions of 


structural aspects of ego organization. Results 
of this study suggest that at least two of the 
control principles apparent in subjects’ per- 
formances in laboratory and clinical tests may 
have particular relevance to attention and 
attention deployment in adaptive behavior. 
The first of these controls is a Field Articula- 
tion principle that is apparent in responses to 
situations in which subjects are confronted 
with perceived incongruity in the form of com- 
pelling cues relevant and irrelevant to the 
adaptive requirement. In the study by Gardner 
et al. (in press) this principle seemed to find 
expression in said to represent Field 
Dependence-Independence (Witkin, Lewis, 
Hertzman, Machover, Meissner, & Wapner, 
1954) and the Constricted-Flexible 
Control principle (Klein, 1954). The 
control is a Scanning principle that is apparent 
in individual consistencies in the extensiveness 
with which subjects characteristically sample 
stimuli. Both principles are relevant to situa- 
tions in which the subject must attend (a) to 
himself or (6) to 
schemata within himself. 


tests 


tests of 


second 


stimuli outside elements of 
memory 

The conception that such control principles 
represent important aspects of ego organization 
primarily 
discussed in several publications (e.g., 


behaviors is 
Gardner, 


relevant to adaptive 


1959; Gardner et al., in press; Holzman & 
Klein, 1956; Klein, 1954, 1958). This view of 
individual consistencies in cognitive behavior 
is directly in line with recent emphasis in 


M-1182; Study II, by Grant M-2454 





ATTENTION 





DEPLOYMENT AS 
VISUAL ILLUSIONS 


GAkDNER? 


er Foundation 


formation 


psychoanalytic theory upon 
structures that govern adaptation (see, eg 
Hartmann, 1958; Rapaport, 1957 


In the present study, as in that of Gard 
et al. (in press), attention deployment 


considered both in the terms of concentrat 
upon certain aspects of 
individual “‘looks”’ 


of orienting movements of the visual appara 


stimulus field 
at these fields and in tern 





in the course of examining these fields. Either 


of these related means of controlling attent 
deployment may be apparent in the 
of the Field Articulation control principk 
study by Gardner et 
press) suggested that the dimension of 
vidual consistencies described by Witkir 
(Witkin, 1959; Witkin, Karp, & Goodenougt 
1959; Witkin et al., 1954) is limited 
situations requiring the subject to extract ar 
item from a dominant field organization (as i 
the Embedded Figures Test). It 
apparent when the subject required 
ignore an item and limit response to a charac- 
teristic of the surround in a test in which the 
subject judged the sizes of disks 
pictures that tend to reduce the apparent size 
of the disks. (This test was originally used by 
Klein, 1954, to provide a measure of the Cor 
stricted-Flexible Control principle.) Subjects 
low in Field Articulation underestimated t 
disks much more than subjects high in Field 
Articulation. The latter presumat 
concentrate attention upon the 

properties and inhibit the deployment of at- 
tention to the irrelevant pictures. The capacit) 
to deploy attention selectiv ely was also app3 
ent in a Test that re 
subject to select associations from his 1 
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Free Association 


memory schemata. The performances aa sub- 


jects adept at Field Articulation refi 
fluent selectivity in the deploym 
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yerned by this Field Articulation principle, 
ire not suggesting that the entire range of 


al differences observed by Witkin et al. 





the generalized “‘passivity” and “‘depend- 

tl ey reported for subjec ts low in Field 
rticulation is referable to attentional 
nomena. It may well be that the individual 
riation in differential attention deployment 
parent in laboratory and clinical tests is on 
t of a much broader pattern of interrela- 
yns! ips that inc lude S SUC h ge neral feature Ss of 
mitive organization as the clarity and 
liferentiation of self from nonself. If Piaget’s 
é.2., 1947 aes riptions of the developmental! 
emergence of schemata of attention deploy- 
ment are adequate (above and beyond his 
ic hypothesis concerning attention de- 





ment as a determinant of apparent relative 
magnitude), we should expect facility in the 
selective deployment of attention to be linked 
a larger segment of personality organization. 
The Scanning principle, relevant to exten- 
siveness of sampling stimulus fields, seems to 
ndependent of Field Articulation and to 
ntrol a distinct aspect of attention deploy- 
ment (see Gardner, 1959; Gardner et al., in 
press; Klein, 1958). The individual consisten- 
es leading to formulation of this principle 
ave been observed in size estimation tests 
nd tests of incidental noticing, as well as in 
the “scanning’”’ of memory schemata in the 
Free Association Test referred to above. 
A conception of some of the processes con- 
trolled by the Scanning principle was suggested 
y Piaget’s theory (see Piaget, 1947; Piaget, 
Vinh-Bang, & Matalon, 1958) of the effects of 
entration and decentration upon apparent 
tive size. Following Piaget, Gardner et al. 
press) hypothesized that extensive, 


anced scanning (decentration) leads 


LO 
minimal overestimation of standard disks in 
iin size estimation tests. Limited scan- 


ing—relative anchoring of attention upon 


lard (constant) stimuli in the process of 
mparison—was presumed to lead to larger 
ors. (Gardner, 1959; Gardner & Long, 
1960a, 1960b: Wiirsten. 1947, have studied 
“errors of the standard” in some detail.) 
Study by Gardner et al. (in press showed 

t subjects characterized by unusual promi- 

e of the defense of isolation may be among 
most extensive scanners. It seemed natural 


these obsessive subjects should sample 


widely, whether such sampling is adaptively 
relevant or not, and thus have small errors of 
the standard. 

The hypothesis tested here is that the Field 
Articulation and Scanning principles differ- 
entially affect subjects’ response to two 
classical types of illusion-producing figures. 
It was hypothesized that individual differences 
in Type I illusions would be predictable from 
core measures of Field Articulation, whereas 
differences in a Type II illusion would be 
predictable from core measures of the Scanning 
principle. 

Type I. Tests employing the Miiller-Lyer 
and Squares illusions were selected to repre- 
sent Field Articulation because they were 
thought to sample individual differences in the 
capacity to deploy attention selectively to 
relevant parts of stimulus fields that also con- 
tain misleading irrelevant cues. In contrast to 
the Miiller-Lyer, the Squares illusion is based 
on a “contrast” effect. These two figures thus 
seem to provide two different kinds of situations 
in which veridical judgment requires the 
subject to concentrate attention upon relevant 
lines and inhibit attention to irrelevant 
portions of the figures. 

Benussi’s (1904, 1912) ingenious studies of 
the effects of whole-perceiving and part- 
isolating attitudes upon the Miiller-Lyer 
illusion influenced the choice of this figure for 
the present study. The much larger illusion 
effects observed by Benussi in groups of 
subjects instructed to attend to the entire 
figure, as contrasted to groups of subjects 
instructed to withhold attention from the 
angled lines, seems to provide direct evidence 
that attention deployment—presumably in 
single looks at the figure, as well as in free 
scanning—is a key factor determining the 
amount of illusion. Schiller (1942) has also 
distinguished between global and analytic 
types of response to the Miiller Lye r. In the 
present study it was presumed that the sub- 
jects’ characteristic dispositions toward Field 
Articulation would produce predictable differ- 
ences in response without the kind of special 
instruction Benussi gave to his subjects. 

This view of attention deployment as a 
determinant of the Miiller-Lyer illusion is 
much simpler than that offered by Piaget (see 
Piaget & von Albertini, 1950). He described 
the illusion as the final product of an elaborate 
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series of comparisons of lines and spaces within 
the figure. Both approaches, however, rest 
upon the assumption that attention deploy- 
ment is a key variable determining the amount 
of illusion experienced. 

It should be noted here that gestalt psy- 
chologists have spoken of the Miiller-Lyer 
illusion in very different terms from 
used by Piaget (see, e.g., Kohler & Wallach, 
1944). Kohler and Fishback (1950) and Selkin 
and Wertheimer (1957) have employed “‘satia- 
tion” theory to explain the reduction of the 
Miiller-Lyer illusion over many trials (an 
interpretation challenged by Eysenck & 
Slater, 1958). Spitz and Blackman (1958) 
have provided direct evidence that proneness 
to “satiation” effects may be determinant of 
the initial illusion. Therefore, a kinesthetic 
aftereffects test was used to provide a measure 
of satiation-proneness for the 80 subjects of 
Study I. 

Type II. A second type of illusion—the 
Inverted JT—was selected because of its 
apparent relevance to the Scanning principle. 
In contrast to the Miiller-Lyer and Squares 
illusions, the Inverted T does not confront the 
subject with irrelevant lines that must be 
actively ignored if he is to equate parts of the 
figure accurately. A tendency toward extensive 
scanning could lead (a) to a small illusion effect 
(see Piaget et al., 1958), or (6) to a small error 
(overestimation) of the standard (also follow- 
ing the observations of Piaget and his co- 
workers). Although it was not possible to 
decide in advance upon the likelihood of these 
two possibilities, it was anticipated that the 
Scanning principle would have demonstrable 
effects upon response to this figure, and not 
upon response to the Miiller-Lyer and Squares 
figures, in which the adaptive requirement is 
different. 


those 


METHOD 
Tests Representing the Two Control Principles 
Field Articulation. Embedded Figures: In Witkin’s 
test (Witkin, 1950; Witkin et al., 1954), the subject is 
required to find one of eight simple figures in each of 
24 complex figures. The measure used was mean log 
time for the 24 items. This measure was correlated .94 
with the mean-time-in-seconds score used by Witkin. 
The corrected odd-even reliability coefficient (WV = 56) 
was .95. 
Rod and Frame: In this test, the subject is asked 
to adjust a luminous rod surrounded by a luminous 
frame (tilted 28° left or right) to the vertical eight 
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times in each of three conditions: body left (28 
body right (28°), and body erect. Although 


test was administered as it was by Witkin et al. (1954 





average error for only the body-erect trials was use 
Results of previous studies (e.g., Gardner et a] 
press; Witkin et al., 1954) suggest that average error ir 
the body-erect condition may be correlated somewha 
more highly with related scores than is average error 
total test. The corrected odd-even reliability coefficient 
for this measure was .92. 

Scanning. Size Estimation Test A: The subject 
must adjust a circular light patch appearing or 
square glass screen by turning a crank until the light 
looks equal in size to each of three hand-held 40 mn 
disks: gray, 7 gms.; black, 7 gms.; gray, 67 gms. View 
ing distance is 1514 inches. The subject judges each 
disk four times in ADDA order from matched ascending 
and descending starting points. This test is similar t 
Size Estimation Test I used by Gardner et a 
press). The measure for this test was subject’s con- 
stant error for all three disks (12 trials). The correcte 
odd-even reliability coefficient was .98. 

Size Estimation Test B: This test is similar to one 
of Klein’s (1954) and to one of the size estimation pro 
cedures employed by Gardner et al. (in press), but 
differs in that plain rather than figured disks are 
presented. Using the Test A adjustment apparatus 
subject judges the size of two 40 mm. disks (gray and 
black) presented on the wall at the left on 7 X 7-inch 
flesh-colored cardboard backgrounds. Viewing distance 
is 2 feet. The subject is allowed to turn his head freely 
while adjusting the variable light circle. Ascending and 
descending starting points are those used in Test A 
The measure for this test was subject’s constant error 
in eight judgments of the two disks. The corrected 
odd-even reliability coefficient was .98. 






Illusions 


General Procedure. Each of the illusion figures de 
scribed below was presented to the subject in a room 
completely dark except for a roughly circular light patch 
approximately 25 inches in diameter that illum- 
nated the figure being viewed. The light patch was o! 
indistinct contour and appeared to fade gradually 
into the surrounding darkness. The figures consisted ol 
strips of plastic tape, 4%-inch wide. Except for the 
horizontal line of the Miiller-Lyer figure, which was 
gray, they were covered with white tempera paint 
All backgrounds were of black cardboard. Movable 
portions of the figures were affixed to black cardboard 
sliders. No subject could distinguish the contours 
these sliders. The reduction of background cues 
doubtedly enhanced the magnitude of the illusion 
effects. The subject sat in front of a table to view tt 
figures at a distance of 10 feet. She was placed so that 
her vision centered at approximately the midpoint 
each of the figures when accurately adjusted and Was 
instructed not to move her head. She was alloweé 
move her eyes freely while making judgments. Her 
eyes were closed at all other times. The subjec 
single control knob on the table in front of her 
Thi 


movable portions of all four figures is KI 


connected to a selsyn apparatus on the | 


figure 
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Following all experimental judgments, the subject 
four control judgments of the lengths of the 


nstant lines in the Miiller-Lyer and Squares figures 





ith the illusion-producing lines concealed. A short 
rtical white line served to divide the horizontal line 
the Miiller-Lyer figure for these judgments 
Villler-Lyer Illusion. The design of the Miiller-Lye 
§gure was suggested by findings of several earlier ex 
erimenters (e.g., Benussi, 1904; Heymans, 1896; Juda, 
w5; Szewezuk, 1938). The arrow- and featherheads 
covered with white tempera paint and were 
angled 10° from the horizontal line, which was painted 
grav. In contrast to the usual Miillers-Lyer figure, the 













arrow- and featherheads were only 2 inches long. 
The light patch was just bright enough so that all 
subjects could see all the lines clearly. The left (con 
stant) side of the horizontal line was 8 inches long 
Turning the control knob moved the right featherhead 
horizontally. The subject made four judgments of the 
ength of the left portion of the horizontal line in ADDA 
jer from matched ascending and descending starting 
wints. Mean adjusted sizes in the control judgments 
vere correlated .24, » < .05, with the traditional 
mean “illusion-effect”” values. The illusion effect score 
used consisted of the difference between the predicted 








size (based upon the regression of mean adjusted 
size, experimental judgments, on mean adjusted size, 
ontrol judgments) and the mean size to which the 
subject actually adjusted the right-hand half of the 
horizontal line. The corrected odd-even reliability 
oeficient was .95. 

Squares Illusion. This figure consisted of two pairs 
{ squares connected by horizontal lines that extended 

the centers of the inner sides. The smaller pair (1.5 
inches on a side) appeared above and to the right of 
the larger pair (4 inches on a side). The smaller pair 
was connected by a 6-inch line. Turning the control 
knob moved the left-hand large square horizontally, 
hanging the length of the connecting horizontal 
he subject made four judgments of the length of 
the horizontal line connecting the smaller squares in 
ADDA order from matched ascending and descending 
starting points. The r between control and experi 








~j 2. 


une. 


nental judgments was .37, p < .01. The score repre 
the illusion effect consisted of the difference 
etween the mean size to which subject adjusted the 


variable line and the predicted size 








used upon the 
regression of mean adjusted size, experimental judg 
ents, on mean adjusted size, contre] judgments 
The corrected odd-even reliability coefficient was .90 
Inverted T, Form A (Horizontal Standard rhe 
tandard (constant) horizontal line was 200 mm. long 
he subject adjusted the length of the vertical line 





es from matched ascending and descending 
points. Since no control judgments wer 
ight possible, the traditional “‘illusion effect 
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inward or outward over both ends of the horizontal 
line. The subject adjusted the horizontal line four 
times from matched ascending and descending starting 
points. The traditional “illusion effect’? measure con 
sisted of the difference between the mean adjusted size 
and 200 mm. The corrected odd-even reliability co 
efficient was .94 for the 68 subjects of Study II. 

Gardner and Long (1960a) have shown that subjects 
have much greater apparent illusion when the vertical 
line is constant than when the horizontal line is the 
tandard, because of the opposite effects of errors of 
the standard on the traditional “illusion effect’? meas 
ures for these two forms. In Study II each subject’s 
errors with the Inverted 7 figures were thus divided 
into two components: total error of the standard 
adjusted size — 200 mm., Form B)-(200 mm. — ad 
justed size, Form A) and total illusion effect (adjusted 
size, Form B — adjusted size, Form A). Corrected odd- 
even reliability coefficients were: total error of the 
standard, .90; total illusion effect, .96. 


A Test of Satiability 

Kinesthetic Aflereffects Test. The test of satiation 
effects is modeled after those of Kéhler and Dinner 
stein (1947) and Wertheimer (1955). Four wooden 
stimulus bars are mounted on saw horses at a con- 
venient height for a standing subject. At the front of 
the parallel saw horses, between which the subject 
stands, are a standard bar 1.5 inches wide (left) and a 
comparison bar with 30 ‘¢-inch gradations, the ninth 
gradation 1.5 inches wide (right). At the back of the 
saw horses are bars .5-inch wide (left) and 3 inches 
wide (right). All bars are approximately 60 inches long. 
The subject, blindfolded, first makes four control 
judgments of the 1.5-inch bar from ascending and 
descending starting points, in ADDA order. He then 
rubs the two interpolated bars (.5 left, 3.0 right) si- 
multaneously, three times per second for 30 seconds 
in time with a metronome. Following this, he is re- 
quired to judge the 1.5-inch bar again. After a 30- 
second pause, he again rubs the interpolated bars and 
judges the 1.5-inch test bar. This sequence is continued 
until four judgments of the 1.5-inch bar have been 
made following interpolation. The starting points 
for these judgments are the same as for the control 
judgments 

Residual scores are obviously needed to represent 
individual differences in satiation effects in this type 
of test; difference scores are not adequate. The measure 
size for Trial 1 





used was the difference between judge 
following interpolation and the predicted size (based 
ij lrial 1, experimental 





usted size, 
d size, Trial 1, control judg 








on the: ession of ¢ 
j nents, on adju 
rhe r between these control and experimental 
nents was .35, p < .01. The first trials were used 





because of (a) obvious differences ir | itterning of 
the subjects’ judgments over the four trials, and ( 
higt test t reliabili 54 or th lirst 
n for yups of four tria 
Stupy I 
To evaluate the hypothesis that Field 


Articulation determines re sponse to the [ype 
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I figures, whereas Scanning controls response 
to the Type II figure, 80 sorority members at a 
small midwestern university were tested. 
Their ages ranged from 17 to 22. Exce] t for 24 
subjects who did not take the Embedded 
Figures Test, all subjects participated 


first eight procedures described above. 


in the 


RESULTS 


Intercorrelations among the eight measures 
were obtained and factor analyzed by the 
centroid method. Six iterations were done to 
improve the 
Four factors were extracted. The three factors 
accounting for most of the common variance 


estimation of communalities. 


were rotated orthogonally by the quartimax 
method (Neuhaus & Wrigley, 1954).* Table 1 
the rotated factor 


contains (orthogonal) 


loadings. 


Factor I 


This is clearly the predicted Field Articula- 
tion factor. Like the factor obtained by 
Gardner et al. (in press), it seems to represent 
individual consistencies in the capacity to 
achieve differential relevant vs. 
irrelevant cues (in this case, the horizontal line 
vs. the illusion-producing angled lines). Low 
factor scores can be conceived of as represent- 


response to 


ing facility in concentration in the face of com- 
pelling distractions. In the Embedded Figures 
Test, the subject must “find” simpler figures 
in contexts containing many misleading cues. 
In the Rod and Frame Test, he must concen- 
trate upon the gravity cues and the rod and 
actively withhold attention (and response) 
from the frame. In the Miiller-Lyer test, 
effective equation of the two segments of the 
horizontal line requires restriction of attention 
to the horizontal line—the same type of re- 
striction that Benussi induced his “part- 
isolating” subjects to employ. In the Scuares 
illusion, veridical judgment requires that the 
subject limit attention to the horizontal lines 


+} 


and actively avoid attending to the illusion- 


producing squares. Although loadings for the 
illusion effect measures are not high, the role 
of Field Articulation in solving this kind of 
adaptive problem seems clearly demonstrated. 
Kaiser, 


Steven G 


1958 


the varimax method 
produced almost exactly the same results 
Vandenberg, of the University of Michigan, provided 
IBM 650 programs for these solutions 


8 Rotation by 





EY W. 





The fact that Factor I seems to coml 
elements of Thurstone’s (1944) Factors A al 
B may be interpreted as follows: Tt 
stone’s Factor B (which included response 
the Miiller-Lyer figure) had a defining loa | 


more difficult portion of the Gott 
Factors A and B wer 
study. 


y. Witkir 


more difficult 


on the 
schaldt test he used. (6 
correlated in Thurstone’s 
Embedded Figures Test, 
either of Thurstone’s, may be still more eff 
tive for observing Field Articulation. 


Fa tor Il 


This appears to be 
first errors of 
(constant the two size estimati 
tests appear to be associated with large 
effects with Form A (horizontal standard 
the Inverted 7. Since errors of the standar 
and illusion effects work against each other 
Form A, however, apparenily large illusi 
effects may represent small errors of 
standard. The ambiguity of this result led t 
Study II, which was designed to test 
assumption that Factor II represents the 
Scanning principle, as represented in errors 
the standard in all three tests. 


a Scanning factor. At 


glance, small the standar 


errors) in 





Factor III 


Although the communality of the aiter- 
effects test is rather this factor may 
represent individual differences in proneness | 
satiation effects (see Kéhler & Wallach, 194 
the greater a subject’s satiability, the greater 
the initial illusion with the Miiller-Lyer a 
Squares figures. This interpretation of 
loading for the Miiller-Lyer judgments is 
line with the findings of Spitz and Blackmar 
(1958). 


low, 


Stupy II 
In order to verify the interpretatio! 
Factor II, which rested upon the hypothesis 
that extensive scanners show small errors of t! 
than ) 
in response to the Inverted T with horizont 


standard, rather large illusion efte 


standard, a new group of 68 subjects (fen 
college students, nursing student 
and secretaries, aged 17 to 30 

Size Estimation Tests A and B and ‘wo forms 
of the Inverted JT: Form A, with horizont 
standard, and Form B, with vertical stat 


forms | 


Half the subjects were given the two form 


business 
was tested Wil 











‘ \ € ht 
_— } I il il 
o | 
( I es: Me Log Time 9424 1006 — 0604 9019 
J ~ 
» Rod and Frame: Average Error, Body Erect 6374 1108 1021 4290 
B wer Size Estimation A: Constant Error 2384 7180 1470 59040 
Jitkin’s t Size Estimation B: Constant Error 0708 8220 0754 6863 
— Miiller-Lyer, Illusion Effect 4369 0576 4586 4045 
; Squares, Ulusion E-Gect 3591 0747 1858 3706 
eff Inverted 7, Form A, “Illusion Effect” 2305 3427 1482 1925 
Kinesthetic Aftereffect, Trial 1 0047 0510 1298 1874 
Percentage of Variance Accounted for 21.62 16.78 8.68 
or At 
| . . ) 
’ order. Starting points were changed to PABLE 2 
indar > " 
, : . RSON CORR t 
acai pproximately five sigmas above and below PEARSON RRELATIONS 
nati . "ge 7 ° N = 68) 
nj anticipated mean adjusted sizes, based 
upon adjustment of Form A by the subjects of 
rd) of L Size 
Study L. Inverted 7 Illusion Estima 
ur . 1 one 


If the interpretation of Factor II is correct, 


nstant error (error of the standard) in Size 






F Estimation Tests A and B should be signifi- oy Total 
i t : ‘ Effect Erro otal 
3 untly correlated with total error of the Measures | ofthe | illu 
ed : , : ' Stand- | ,510" 
+ andard, as derived from adjustments of ‘wo urd | Pilect rd 
St ° aa ; Overestimation of Form (Form = = 
s] forms of the Inverted 7. It could also be pre- Standard A B 
eee ted that errors of the standard in the size 
OTs . ° . Si, stir — 20° 24° 36°* 0 
timation tests are negatively correlated with ize Estimation A : - 
,° ° . i . Size Estimation B 16 20° 30°%* 0 Tore 
traditional “‘illusion-effect”? measure for 
m A, but positively with the traditional * » < .05, one-tailed test 
easure for Form B (adjusted size — 200 mm.). p < .01, one-tailed test 
al ter- T . in as . ood. 01 ne-tailed test 
he confirmation of these hypotheses, like 
ma Ty. ; 
group results concerning errors ol the ry) ~ . , . 
ess illusion effect is separated from error of the 
: standard reported by Gardner and Long ; :; . 
1944 7 + - standard, r’s between the size estimation 
1960a, 1960b) would establish even more , ss - 
reater . 2 : . o.° measures and illusion effect measures are 
mly the misleading nature of traditional ao 
ra ae : “ape gy ; , » nonsignificant. 
: easures for single forms of the Inverted 7 
4 ~ . 
nd related figures. CONCLUSIONS 
kn Rreuite We have seen how two independent cogni- 
NESULTS ° ° ° ° ° se 
tive control principles—Field Articulation 
[able 2 contains intercorrelations of meas- and Scanning—differentially guide response to 
es derived from the four tests. The hypothe two kinds of illusion figures. Although the 
ling to the experiment and underlying — response processes involved in the operation of 
thesis nterpretation of Factor Il as a Scanning these principles require further exploration, 
of t r is confirmed. Subjects who show large these results seem to confirm the interpreta- 
Tects tors of the standard in the size estimation tion of these controls offered by Gardner et al. 
( S shi irge errors of the stand in \ on i ’ he 
erted 7 hese errors of the ndard ( I 0 » part ol co rie 
le fr S ch nag le with tl relatively ( ) I lire | ve obs 
e ang sion figures employed to produce th nm of I \ Oo » dem po 
forms T a io S t ( | ( t I t r ) \ ( ) 
r i I ) ) é ( ] sul oO \lii I ) ) 
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the horizontal line) elicits Field Articulation. 


Respons« to easier forms of the illusion 1 Ly, 
however, be determined primarily by factors 
vther than Field Articulation. Scanning is 
most evident when the adaptive situation al- 
lows expression of response dispositions con- 
cerning the extensiveness of attention de- 
ployment. 

In the study by Gardner et al. (in press), a 
Field Articulation factor appeared most 
clearly for female subjects, a Scanning factor 
only for men. The present findings thus seem 
to confirm the anticipation that both principles 
can be demonstrated for one sex if a larger 
group of subjects and more effective tests of 
Scanning are employed. 

The minimal scanner shows the kind of 
global and unarticulated attention deployment 
that characterizes children and tends to de- 
crease with age (see Piaget, 1947, Ch. 3; 
Wiirsten, 1947). The extensive scanner ap- 
parently deploys his attention in such a way 
as to overcome the enhancement of magnitude 
Piaget assumes to be contingent upon repeated 
centrations on anchoring objects in the field 
(in this case, the standard stimuli). As Witkin’s 
(1959) developmental data show, subjects low 
in Field Articulation are also similar to 
children, in their inability to achieve differen- 
tial response to parts of stimulus fields con- 
taining conflicting information. These subjects 
can be conceived of as relatively inefficient 
in attending to relevant cues and _ inhibit- 
ing attention to misleading irrelevant cues. 
Understanding of other control principles and 
additional aspects of personality organization 
is necessary, however, to evaluation of the 
adequacy of an individual’s cognitive controls. 
Extreme Field Articulation could as easily be 
employed in maladaptive as in adaptive ways. 
Extensive scanning may be an adaptive virtue 
in some situations and an unnecessary or con- 
fusing exertion in others. Thus the analogy 
between limited scanning, for example, and 
the attention deployment of children is not 
meant to imply a value judgment. 

From the psychoanalytic point of view, the 
two experiments provide a further glimpse of 
two aspects of ego organization that are obvi- 
ously relevant to broad classes of adaptive 
situations. Problems of cathexis and hyper- 
cathexis have been an important concern in 
psychoanalytic theory formation from the be- 


Rirey W. 








GARDNER 









ginning. Freud (1954), for example, 
outline a view of attention deployment as earl 


as 1895 (in the Project for a Scientific Ps 





chology). He conceived of the shift fron 
cathexis of the memory image of the need. 
satisfying object to cathexis of percepts repre. 
senting external objects as a key process in th 
beginning differentiation of the self from the 
nonself. As development progresses, defens 
mechanisms—and we would add, cognitive 
controls—serve to guide attention and 

deployment in enduring, individually-different 
ways. As Piaget has pointed out, the genera Ki 
emergence of schemata of attention deploy- 
ment is a crucial facet of adaptive coordina- 








tion of the self to the external world. The - 
present results suggest that at least two dis 
tinct aspects of ego organization, in the form K 
of cognitive controls, can be shown to repre- 
sent enduring strategies of attention deploy- 
ment. As in the study by Gardner et al. (in c 
press), the apparent independence of suc ” 
principles is worthy of note. In the present 
study, a subject adept at Field Articulatior : 





may be either a limited scanner or an extreme 
scanner. And these principles of cognitive con- 
trol are but two of a larger number of principles NE 
that comprise the person’s overall “cognitive 
style.” 
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EFFECTS IN 


LEONARD P. ULLMANN, LEONARD 


in 
Par 


recent conference researcn 
(Rubinstein & 


loff, 1959) pointed up the 


on 
psychotherapy 


difficulties 


of validating the effectiveness of psycho- 
therapy by the current methods of assessing 
change in behavior. The number of relevant 


variables in the therapy situation is such that 
even random assignment of cases to treatment 
treatment groups (Fairweather, Simon, 
Gebhard, Weingarten, Holland, Sanders, 
Stone, & Reahl, 1960; Rogers & Dymond, 
1954) does not guarantee that differences ob- 


or no 


tained may be reasonably associated with the 
form of treatment as distinct from either the 
practitioner or the unique interaction among 
the variables in the 


attempting to assess the value of the total 


situation. Rather than 
therapy situation, it seems more efficient first 
to isolate the behaviors of the therapist and 
the patient which are characteristic of the 
psychotherapy situation. Then these charac- 
teristic behaviors may systematically 
manipulated in order test 
about the psychotherapeutic process. Among 
these hypotheses are: (a) that one person can 
influence the behavior of another in a predict- 


be 


to hypotheses 


able direction; (6) that this change has a 
desirable effect on behavior in a second, 
criterion situation; and (c) that as far as 


the changed behavior in the criterion 
situation is associated with a specific aspect of 
the already circumscribed behavior of the 
experimenter. 

The first point, that one person can influ- 


possible, 


ence another person’s verbal behavior in a 
specifiable manner, may be accepted as reason- 
ably well established by the studies of operant 
verbal conditioning reviewed by Krasner 
(1958) and Salzinger (1959). It is primarily to 


the second point, the change of subjects’ 
behavior in a situation other than the experi- 
mental one, that this article is addressed. 

1 From the Psvc OL Research Lahbe { 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Palo Alt Cal 
fornia. This investigatio vas supported in part 
Research Grant M-2458, National Institute of Mental 
Health, United States Public Health Servi 
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MODIFICATION OF BEHAVIOR THROUGH VERBAL CONDITIONING 
GROUP THERAPY 


KRASNER BEVERLY J. COLLINS 


tal, Palo Alt ifjerr 


studies in which behavior has be 


Relevant 
manipulated in one situation and the eff. 


this manipulation has been measured 


econd may be roughly categorized into thre 
motor 


operant conditioning, and “psychotherapy 


ypes: operant conditioning, verba 
Motor operant conditioning techniques as a 
means of deliberate “therapeutic” manipula 
tion of patient behavior has been employed 
a series of recent investigations (King, Mer. 
rell, Lovinger, & Denny, 1957; Lindsley & 
Skinner, 1954; Peters, 1952; Peters & Jenkins 
1954; Tilton, 1957 
operant conditioning was purposefully used as 


In these studies, motor 


a therapeutic technique to bring patients int 
more active contact with reality. 

In the verbal conditioning literature, reports 
on generalization effects are infrequent. T! 
usual procedure has been to present a series of 
test-like tasks prior to and immediately follow- 
ing a verbal conditioning session, and then t 
ascertain changes in these tests. For example 
Williams (1959) used as his pre- and post- 
measures an “interpersonal check-list”’ and the 
Osgood Semantic Differential Scale. In one of 
his experimental groups, “feeling statements 
were reinforced; in a second experimenta 
group, “nonfeeling statements”’ 
forced. The experimental situation itself was 
presented to the subjects as “psychotherapy 
Although use of the reinforced verbal classes 
was increased during the experimental ses 
there were no significant differer 
between groups the pre- 
measures. Using a similar design, Rogers (190 


were reln- 


sions, 


on and _posttes 


also reported significant effects of conditioning 
but failure to obtain generalization as meas 
ured by a battery of four personality tests 
However, Sarason (1957) did report signi 
generalization effects as measured by 


word naming” situation before and alter 


verbal conditioning situation. 
The 


voive tne 


“psychotherapy” studies generally 


use of a series of psycho 5 


measures before and after a stated “treatm 
period (Rogers & Dymond, 1954). 5 
studies (Grossman, 1952; Keet, 1948) mak 
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f spe ified number of expe rime! | 
sions to test the effectiveness of a ove 
rapeuti techniqu Phere have been 
veral discussions (Berg, 1952; Leary & 

Harvey, 1956: Miller, 1954 of the ration ile of 
e use of s.ch tests as projective techniques, 
g scales, and UV Sorts aS measures of thera 


utic effectiveness. Using a different criterion 
nd one closer to the present study, Brown 


j 


1957), working with “‘chronic ward patients,” 


use 1 as his dependent measure Ir sponsive ness 
] 


to an avoidance conditioning situation (paired 


ne and light stimuli alternately reinforced by 


painful faradic shock). 


i] After the pre-experi- 


mental measures, half the patig its were sub- 


ted to various psychotherapeutic manipula- 
ns, principally 
had 


re responsive to conditioning after therapy 


group therapy. The group 
received therapy was significantly 
in before, whereas the control (no therapy 


rou showed no significant increase after the 
ume period of time. 


Where 


ioning as a dependent variable, the 


Brown used responsiveness to con- 
present 
tudy used verbal operant conditioning ses- 
ions as the independent variable and ratings 


f behavior in group therapy as the dependent 


variable. The purpose of this design was the 
attempt to 


test bask to 


1othe rapy: that 


two hypothe ses 


interpersonal interaction 
an lead to change in a desirable manner in a 


cond, nonexperimental situation, and that 


the observed change may be associated with a 
Sf ecific aspect of the experime nter’s behavior. 


METHOD 
} 


ee groups, each consisting of 10 male “con 


patients at a VA 
, served as subjects. At the start of the experi 


nued treatment” neuropsychiatric 





he median age of the subjects was 35 


the median 


range 


education was 12 years (range 





ears), and the median length of current hospitali 


was 5 months (range: 1-133 months). On ad 





ission, 28 of the subjects had been diagnosed as 
zophrenic reaction, one had been diagnosed as 
anic depressive, and one as depressive reaction. Each 
vas given the same experimental task, the ex 

er’ nse being varied. All subjects were 

l gr rapists before and after the experi 
Exp rimental task Subjects were seen for two 
s weeks. The situation was 

rl ¢ ‘a study into how people 
ures shown to them.” In 

ach sessior patients were shown four pictures and 


to last for 5 minutes each. 





instructions and 


r ent vere sc ) the ex ente The 
i s ere ine draw gs ol iavtions 
< ) e expert es ol ile hospita ind 
scenes suc 1 i ga te owl 1 law 
ishi t i ovik cket, ord i eal i 
t. The itions W e selecte o be co ‘ 
place »t emotionally arousing in themselves 
I rl I imizead auliere ia ird-pt 
Gurel & | nn, 1958; Ullmann, 1957 ul € ed 
€ that emotionally toned stimuli | 
alte ve al roduction 1 i schizophrenic sample 
{ l 1958 The use of less direct stin is in 


1958 sug 








“yee 
that mini es (e.g., imm-h about which 
the schiz ic subject is less aware may be less 
th enl 1 therefore more effective in increasing 


overt examiner 


and guiding his verbal behavior than 
ie “true 


wrong 





may perceive as evalu 








itive of his behavior 

rimental grou Each subject was assigned, in 
the er at iped below, to one ol three conditions 
Onre in a condition, the same examiner behavior was 
maintained throughout the four story-telling sessions, 
each « ich involved four stories. That is, the pattern 
of examiner reinforcement started on the first trial of 
the first session. In the first condition, the posutve 
personal reinforcement group, the examiner responded 
to the verbal class to be reinforced by a head nod and 
the approvir sound “mmm-hmm.” In the second 
group, the impersonal-unsiructured reinforcement 
group, the examiner responded by pushing a button 


' 
attached to an electric counter which emitted a loud 


click. The dial of the counter faced the patient, and 
At the 


the counter was reset to zero. Ques 


he saw an increase in the number on the dial 


end of each story, 


tions about the meaning of the counter were answered 
with the phrase that it was one of the experimental 
measures. In the third 


group, the mo reinforcement 


group, the experimenter made no responses to the 
stories told by the subjects 

Verbal cla 
was “emotional words” as defined by 


McFarland There 


selection of this group of words. The 


reinforced. The verbal class reinforced 


Ullmann ane 
(1957) were two reasons for the 
first was the rele 
vance of such words to group therapy ratings. Ullmann 
1957b) found that ability 


from social pren 


to express feeling resulting 
ses presented in a projective test 
correlated with group therapy scale rat- 
and McFarland (1957 
ytional words used in response 


with the 


was 
significantly 
ings. Similarly, Ullmann found 
that the nur 
to TAT 


the rapy 


iber ol en 


cards was highly correlated group 


ratings. In terms of relevance, then, emotional 


words represent the sort of material that is produced 


in therapy ar 
therapists 


d is of particular interest to psycho 


An increase in the use of emotional words in 


the experimental situation may be therapeutic in 


itself, or the practice of these words during experi 


mental sessions may lead to an increase in their use 


the group therapy situation. If either or both of 
ypothe 


provement in group therapy ratings 


possibilities were 


sized that an in 


would result 


the case, it could he 


A second reason for the use of emotional words was 


the high rater reliability previously obtained in the 
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use of this class of verbal behavior. In the original 
work with TAT protocols (Ullmann & McFarland, 
1957), rater reliability was .92. Using a single “‘hearing”’ 
of 16 nonreinforced 4-minute tapes of college students, 
three raters (including the examiner in this study) 
a coefficient of concordance significant be- 
001 (Weiss, Krasner, & Ullmann, 


obtained 
yond the level 
1960). 

Dependent criterion measure. The dependent measure 
used was the Palo Alto Group Therapy Scale (GTS) 
(Finney, 1954). The GTS is an 88-item scale, checked 
by therapists for the patient’s behavior during the 
most recent four therapy sessions. Finney (1954 
ported that for 18 groups in a neuropsychiatric hospital 
a median rank order correlation of .84 was obtained 
between scale scores and global rankings of patients 
by group leaders. In the same study, a rank order 
correlation of .80 was obtained between the average 
ratings by 10 ward personnel of adequacy of inter- 
personal relationships throughout the hospital and the 
patients’ GTS scores. 

In the present study, five group therapists? on two 
wards completed GTS forms about their patients. The 
therapists knew that a number of conditions were in- 
volved in the experiment but not to which one the spe- 
cific patient would be assigned. One of the authors 
scored the ratings and then assigned patients to the 
three experimental groups. A restriction on absolute 
randomness of patient assignment was that the means 
and standard deviations of the preratings for the three 
groups were kept as equal as possible. Another of the 
authors (BJC) was the examiner in all cases and did 
not know the subjects’ GTS scores. Immediately after 
the last experimental session, the group therapist 
rerated the patient.* In all cases, the same therapist 
made both the pre- and post-GTS ratings. 


re- 


RESULTS 

The major results of the experiment are 
presented in Table 1. The means and standard 
deviations of the pre-experimental groups were 
not significantly different. The average gain 
(xX; — X2) for the positive-personal reinforce- 
ment group was 5.70 GTS points; for the 
impersonal-unstructured reinforcement group, 
it was 1.00 GTS points, and for the no rein- 
forcement group, it was 0.50 GTS points. 
Finally, the own-control change was at the .05 
level (one-tailed test) for the positive-personal 
reinforcement group (¢ 1.83), whereas it 
was not significant (¢ 0.34 and 0.15) for 
the other two groups. 

Clinically, these results may be presented 
in the following manner: Five of the 10 subjects 


? The authors wish to express their thanks to George 
Fairweather, Ben Finney, Ralph Forsyth, Sidney 
Gelfand, and Donald Lim for making the criterion 
ratings. 

3’ The time between pre- and postratings average 
14.80 days with a standard deviation of 2.31 Vs 


KRASNER, AND B. J. 


COLLINS 

in the positive-personal reinforcement grou 
gained 10 or more GTS points; whereas ; 
10 subjects in the impersonal-unstructured 
reinforcement group gained this much, 
only 1 of the 10 subjects in the no reinforce. 
ment group gained 10 or more GTS points 


) of +} 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study will be discussed ir 
terms of hypotheses that are basic to inter- 
preting psychotherapeutic interactions. One of 
these hypotheses is that the effect of such ar 
interaction is measurable in an independent 
criterion situation. The frequency of use in 
projective situations of the verbal class con- 
ditioned in this study, emotional words, had 
previously been demonstrated to be signifi- 
cantly correlated with GTS scores (Ullmann & 
McFarland, 1957). The relevance of the use of 
emotional words to group therapy ratings may 
explain why positive results were obtained in 
this study. Further, the for the 
validity of the criterion used in this study 
(Finney, 1954) and the fact that the ratings 
depended on actual interpersonal behavior add 
to the pertinence of the criterion as a measure 
of the effectiveness of interpersonal! inter- 
actions. 

In terms of amount of change, it is interest- 
ing to note the relatively brief period of time 
(80 minutes) involved in the experiment 
itself. In addition, these results were obtained 
within an ongoing hospital treatment program 
which may well have increased within-group 
variance.‘ Despite this evidence for the thera- 
peutic effectiveness of verbal conditioning, 
however, there are considerations that limit 
the generalizations to be drawn. On the one 


evidence 


*An idea of the uncontrolled variation present 
within an ongoing treatment program may be obtained 
by considering why subjects on whom pre-experimeé 








ratings had been made did not complete the experiment 
Eight of the men either failed to come to appoint- 
ments, or when they came, were not I 
story-telling; four different 
left the hospital; two men underwent extensive and 
painful dental work that interfered with story-telling 
when the group th 


cooperauy 


moved to wards; three 





two were lost to the study 


moved to a different ward, and procedures weré 
completed with one man because the examiner brok' 
her leg. In terms of the criterion pre-experime 
ratings, these 20 men were not significantly differ 
from the 30 who did complete the experiment. 1 
average GTS rating of the 20 men who di ) 

the experiment was 61.4 with a s 


20.9. 
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VERBAL CONDITIONING AND Group THERAPY 131 
rABLE 1 
Means AND STANDARD DeviATIONS OF GROUP THERAPY RATINGS BEFORE AND AFTER STORY-TELLIN¢ DER 
THREE DIFFERENT REINFORCEMENT CONDITIONS 
I expe € 2 I ex] € 
Type of Rei em \ r x x? ‘ 
x J x 

sitive-personal 10 58.2 20.6 63.9 25.5 94 5.70 1.83 

npersonal-unstructured 10 56.8 18.4 57.8 21.1 91 1.00 0.43 

reinforcement 10 61.0 20.0 61.5 21.1 89 0.50 0.15 


hand, the technique is not pertinent to re- 
gressed patients who cannot tell stories. Such 
patients are ones who might have been suc- 
essfully approached by motor operant condi- 
tioning techniques (King et al., 1957; Linds- 
ey & Skinner, 1954). With highly verbal or 
college students, for 
to hypothesize that 


more “normal’’ subjects 
example—it is possible 
the practice of speech in general and emotional 
words in particular would be less effective 
because these subjects have less need for 
additional practice in emotional expressive- 
ness. It is therefore hypothesized that the 
effectiveness of verbal conditioning as a 
“therapeutic” technique may well be useful 
mly with people in a particular segment of 
the continuum of mental health. 

The results of this study also lend support to 
the proposition that the changes in criterion 
measures ascribed to psychotherapy may be 
associated with specifiable therapist behaviors. 
Evidence for this concept stems from the 
three experimental groups used. In both the 
no reinforcement and the impersonal-unstruc- 
tured reinforcement groups, the amount of 
additional personal contact with the patients 
matched that of the positive-personal rein- 
forcement group. The use of the clicker- 
counter in the impersonal-unstructured rein- 
forcement group matched the additional 
attention called to emotional words. Such 
udditional cuing, by itself, did not yield a sig- 
nificant gain in group therapy scale ratings 
Therefore, within the limits of the present 
lesign, there is evidence that positive-personal 
reinforcing behavior of the examiner was an 


iportant factor associated with the signifi- 
int change in group therapy 





ores. 


it S possible to hypothesize that the amount 


nd direction of change measured by the cri- 
terion should be positively correlated with 
ange in the experimental situation in the use 
he reinforced verbal class. The design of 


Me present study did not permit a test 


hypothesis. All experimental trials were rein- 
forced, that is, there were no nonreinforced 
operant trials. This was done to avoid the 
extinction effect on schizophrenics of unrein- 
forced trials which might have decreased the 
chance of obtaining change on the dependent 
measure. Other reasons for the decision made 
in this study were the failure of Rogers (1960) 
and Williams (1959) to obtain generalization 
effects after having obtained significant con- 
ditioning, and the attempt to design an ana- 
logue of psychotherapy in which the therapist 
is likely to give immediate reinforcement to 
the patient’s first emission of the desired 
verbal behavior. Finally, the hypothesis of the 
positive correlation between change in use of 
the verbal class during experimental sessions 
and change on the criterion may be over- 
simplified. It may well be that the important 
thing learned was the permissibility of spon- 
taneously using emotional words in an inter- 
personal situation rather than practice in the 
use of the words per se. 

Beyond the evidence for specific hypotheses 
which underlie psychotherapy, the present 
paper illustrates the use of verbal conditioning 
as a miniature situation for the study of inter- 
personal behavior (Krasner, 1955). Verbal 
conditioning may be used both as a dependent 
variable to measure the effects of various 
experimental conditions on responsiveness to 
reinforcement, or, as in this study, as the 
independent variable. In either case, the verbal 
conditioning situation permits the reduction 
and isolation of interpersonal variables with a 
resultant increase in the opportunity for their 
systematic study. 

SUMMARY 

This study used a verbal conditioning 
SI hypotheses relevant 
Neuro- 
atric patients who were receivit g group 


four 


ituation to investigaté 


sychotherapeulk interactions. 


herapy participated in story-telling 
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) 


luring which emotio1 yrds 


S¢ ssions 


reinforced in one of the followin y” three ways: 


a positive-personal manner, an impersonal- 


and not reinforced at 


unstructured 
all. 


and after the experimental Story-t 


manner, 
Ratings made by group therapists before 
elling ses- 
sions indicated a significant gain in adequacy 
of interpersonal relationships in group therapy 
for the group receiving positive personal rein- 
forcement. There was no significant gain for 
the other two groups on this criterion measure. 
The results support t that one 


person can influence another person in a posi- 


if hypot heses 


tive way and that this change may be measur- 
able by an independent criterion situation. 
Further, this change in the subject’s behavior 
may be demonstrated to be associated with 
specific behavior on the part 
menter. 


of the ¢ xperi- 
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THE EFFECTS Ol 


\ COMMUNIC 


ATION ON ATTITUDE CHANGE 


AND SCALE JUDGMENTS 


WALT 
B nl 


ER 


EISs (1959) has demon- 


recently 
strated 


attitude can be affected by a change 


that a person’s expressed 


n his estimation of the relative favorableness- 
nfavorableness of a set of opinion statements. 
The change required was postulated as a 
reduction in discrimination among opinion 
range of 

eptance. Subjects judging the scale values 
f 20 opinion items in relation to a presented 
standard for the middle category of judgment 
exhibited a striking central tendency effect, 
vith a consequent reduction in discrimination 
among the items in the middle region of the 
scale. These subjects, in comparison with other 
groups given explicit end standards or no 


tems in the neighborhood of the 


standards, extended their range of acceptance 
€ punitive end of the scale. Their 
aggregate attitude on the issue was found to 
be more punitive than the positions of the 
ther groups. 

In view of this finding, it is of interest to 
letermine if a change of attitude resulting 
from exposure to a persuasive communication 
is also attended by a change in scale judg- 
ments. Patently, a sequential effect of attitude 
change anteceding a change in judgment can 
not be demonstrated. But, at 
lence for the presence or absence of a relation- 
ship would be suggestive for theory. 

A subsidiary purpose of the research was to 
examine the to communication 


effectiveness of the subjec ts’ evaluations of the 

In some studies, 
ifferences in evaluation found to 
related to posttest attitude (Hovland, Lums 
laine, & Sheffield, 1949; Weiss & Fine, 1955, 
1956); in others, they were not (Hovland & 
, 1952; Weiss, 1958). But 
uch data are inevitably made 
ertain by the lack of precise control groups 

| 


toward th 


the least, evi- 


relevance 


persuasive communication. 


were be 


\l 


the inter- 


tmed by the division of the control subjects 


those who would have and those who 
| ] 
e res eportec in this rticie was ¢ } 
G t M-1351 from t United States 
y al Ir te of Me ilH ti 


WEISS 

iver 

would not have given favorable evaluations 
of the communication. An attempt was made 


here to provide such judgmental control 


groups. 


METHOD 


\ total of 141 students in summer session courses at 
Boston University comprise the sample. The subjects 
were tested during one of their regular class periods 
They were told that the purpose of the study was to 
examine people’s judgments of the opinion statements 
of others on a particular issue 

Booklets containing the required treatment combina 
tions were randomly arranged by consulting a table of 
random numbers and were handed out individually to 
the students. Each booklet consisted of five sections. 
(The term “section” is being used only for descriptive 
expediency; the booklets contained no such designa 
tion.) The order for the experimental subjects was: 
(1) graphic rating of initial position, (2) communica 
tion followed by questions asking for evaluations of the 
or (4) judgments of the scale 
values of a set of opinion statements on the issue of the 


communi ation, ( 3 


communication, (4) or (3) questionnaire assessing at 


titude on the issue, (5) semantic differential. As 
indicated, the order of Sections 3 and 4 were coun- 
terbalanced. For the control subjects, Section 2, con 


taining the communication and questions evaluating it, 
was placed at the end of the booklet; all other sections 
were moved forward and the counterbalancing provi 
sion was retained. Hence, these subjects read the com 
munication and gave their evaluations of it only after 
they had responded to the attitude questionnaire and 
judged the scale values of the opinion statements. All 
subjects were admonished not to return to a page after 
they had turned it; this restraint was enforced by close 
surveillance 

The first page of each booklet contained a nine-point 
graphic rating scale, which each subject marked in 
accord with his general position on the issue of capital 
punishment. Scale Position 1 was designated “strongly 
Position 3 “moderately opposed,” Position 5 
favorable,” and 


opposed,” 
Position 7 “‘moderately 


Position 9 “strongly favorable.” The intervening cate 


“in doubt,” 


gories were left unlabeled 
The 


inonyn 


communication was a two-page article by an 


ous author who opposed strongly and vigor 
ously the use of capital punishment for any crime. The 
of multiple-choice 


the 


icle was followed by a number 


questions asking for the subject’s evaluation of 


fairness, truth, cogency, etc. of the communication 
Che attitude questionnaire consisted of the 20 items 
of Fi \ of the Peterson-Thurstone scale of attitude 


The 


marking one of 


punishment subjects responded to 


re by anaemia 
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alternatives for each opinion statement: strongly agree, 
agree, uncertain, disagree, strongly disagree. 

The subjects judged the scale values of the 36 items 
comprising the combined Forms A and B of the Peter- 
son-Thurstone scales* by selecting a rating of 1-11 for 
each item depending on its judged favorableness-un- 
favorableness towards capital punishment. Scale Value 
1 was labeled “very strong approval,” 6 “neither 
approval nor disapproval,” and 11 “vers 
approval” of capital punishment 
told that the other numbered, but unlabeled categories 
represented equal steps between the midpoint category 
and the end ones. They were also informed that not 


strong dis- 
The subjects were 


every rating need be used, for they may feel that none 
of the statements is a reasonable example of a particular 
position on the scale. It is worth noting that the desig- 
nations of the ends of the judgment scale are opposite 
in significance to those used for the comparable ends 
of the self-rating scale. Also, 20 of the items scaled 
comprised the attitude questionnaire and, hence, were 
responded to in two ways by the subjects. 

The semantic differential consisted of 10 pairs of 
evaluative attributes drawn from the factor analytic 
study of Osgood and Suci (1955). A 1-7 rating scale was 
associated with each pair of polar adjectives in the 
usual manner. For half of the scales, the high value 
attribute designated the left end of the scale; and for 
half, the right end 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Scale Judgments 


The scale values* of the 36 items were deter- 
mined separately for each group by 
cedure recommended by Attneave and Cham- 
blis (1957). Their method takes account of 
individual differences in subjective rating scales 
or in the utilization of the ratings for making 
the judgments. For each group, a U-shaped 
relationship was found between median scale 
judgments and heterogeneity of ratings for an 
item, as given by the reciprocal of the inter- 
quartile range, a finding that conforms with 
other judgment data revealing higher vari- 
ability of judgment for stimuli in the middle 
region of a scale in comparison with those 
distant from the central position (Attneave & 


the pro- 


2 Although each form of the attitude scale contains 
20 items, the conjoint set consists of 36 different 
statements, since the four neutral ones of each forn 
are identical 

3In the presented analyses no distinction is made 
between subjects responding to the attitude scale 
first and then judging the scale positions of the items 
and subjects responding to these sections in the re- 
verse order. As regards initial position, posttest at 
titude, scale judgments, and evaluation of the com- 
munication, there were no differences even verging 
on reliability among the experimental or control subjects 
differentiated by this procedural variation 


WEISS 


Chamblis, 1957; Edwards, 1946; Volkman 
1951). A product-moment correlation of .995 
was obtained between the scale values based 
on the judgments of the experimental subjects 
and of the control subjects. A 
correlation was obtained for the 


comparable 
subset of 2 
items comprising the attitude questionnaire! 
An examination of the individual 
did not 
groups in their judgments of items expressing 
approval or disapproval of capital punishment 
Furthermore, the two groups were comparable 
in the total number of different rating cate- 
gories used in the judging and in the number of 


cale values 


reveal differences between the tw 


items placed in any single category or grout 
of categories. From the data at hand and on 
the basis of the analyses performed,® there are 
no discernible differences between the expen- 
mental and control groups in their scale judg- 
ments of the opinion stimuli. Hence, if atti- 
tudinal differences are found as a result of 
exposure to the communication, they cannot 
be attributed to nor do they contribute 
correlated judgmental effects. 


Altitude Change 

The mean initial position for the expen- 
mental subjects, based on the self-ratings, 
was 5.28; and for the control subjects, it was 
5.61. The difference between the groups does 
not approach significance (p > .50).° 

Since the groups were in no way different in 
their judgments of the opinion statements, 
the scale values of the items were computed 
from the responses of the entire aggregate of 
subjects.’ The median scale value of the items 
accepted (i.e., agreed or strongly agreed with 
was taken as the subject’s attitude position.’ 

*The original Peterson-Thurstone scale values 
correlated —.97 with the values obtained using the 
Attneave-Chamblis procedure. The sign is negative 
because in the original scaling the higher the numbe 
the greater was the degree of judged approval, while 
the reverse obtained under the current procedure 

5Scaling of the items by the successive intervals 
Edwards (1952) yielded 





procedure recommended by 
the same results. The groups were completely ¢ 
parable in the widths of the determinable scale interva's 
and in the measured scale values of the stimuli 

6 All values are two-tailed 

7 None of the attitude results is changed if the scale 
values of the items are based on the responses « 
control subjects alone. 

®The attitudinal results are 
other means of determining a person’s attitude 


unchanged if suct 
are 























ATTITUDE CHANGI 

nsequently, the higher the median score, 
the less favorable is the respondent to capital 
ounishment. Table 1 contains the mean att 
tude for each group. By ¢/ test, the difference 
between the groups is significant at the .02 
evel, with the experimental subjects exhibiting 





less favorable position. The difference be- 
tween the experimental and control groups 
was found to be significant for those whose 
initial positions were in the Interval 5-7 (in 
moderately favorable to capital 
punishment) on the self-rating (mean 
243 vs. mean 1.79; p < .02), not quite signifi 
ant for those who were initially even more 
favorable to capital Interval 
§-9 (mean 1.61 vs. mean 1.31; p < .10), and 
t different for those initially opposed to 
apital punishment, Interval 1-4 (mean 3.42 


joubt to 


sca.e 


punishmert, 


vs. mean 3.39).° Hence, on the basis of these 
unalyses, exposure to the communication did 
ead to attitude change in the direction of the 

mmunicator’s position. As in other studies, 
Carlson, 1956; Hovland, Harvey, & Sherif, 
1957; Lazarsfeld, Berelson, & Gaudet, 1948), 
the effect of the communication was primarily 
exhibited by persons whose initial positions 
were near the midpoint of the attitude con- 
tinuum. These are prople who usually feel less 
trong] 
nan issue and are likely to be more responsive 
) the influence of persuasive communications 


y or are in conflict about their positions 


r other change-inducing experiences. 

The difference between the groups in after 
ittitude may be due to an increase in accept- 
ance of statements with higher scale values 

e., less favorable to capital punishment 
i decrease in acceptance of statements with 


wer scale values, or both. Of the 20 items of 





} rorm \ S expressed sentiments I! vorable 
Cd aS: a lying the original Peterson-Thurstone 
scale values gning an arbitrary score of 0-4 to each 
response, depending or whict of the five al 
ative was selected, and then cumulating the 
res issigning a ore of 0-2 to eacl -sponst 
S ide he vyeen the two igre 
) gore i ) sagree one ) 1 ¢ 1 
B rex io unt hete ; y 
go the ibutio tt scores 
cs. The 5-7 oups e 
va P t the Ho 
is I i€ i e in a ce 
‘ il t wl 
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rABLE 1 
PostTEst ATTITUDE SCORES 
Experimenta Control 
Uf 2.59 2.18 
SD 0.96 1.10 
\ 75 66 


ital punishment, 8 were unfavorable, 


and 4 neutral These « itegorizations 
are based on the location of an item, in terms 
of its median judgment, to the left or right of 


the midpoint category or within it. The allo- 


were 


cation of the items to these three evaluative 
categories accords perfectly with the compar- 
able the original 


Thurstone scale values. The mean numbers of 


significance of Peterson- 
pro, neutral, and con items accepted by each 
group of subjects are presented in Table 2. By 
t tests, the experimental group was found to 
have accepted significantly fewer items favor- 
ing capital punishment but more items oppos- 
ing it than the control group. However, the 
groups were comparable in the number of 
neutral items accepted and in the total number 
accepted. Hence, for the groups as a whole, 
the observed difference in attitude score fol- 
lowing exposure to the communication seems 
to be describabl 
range of acceptance toward the unfavorable 
end of the Furthermore, there is 
apparent change in the extent of the range of 


as a shift of both ends of the 


scale. no 


acceptance. This observation can be given 


crude quantitative support by obtaining for 
each subject the range of the scale values of 
the items he accepts. The difference between 


the groups in the means of these ranges does 


not approach significance. 

To determine if the preceding outcomes 
based on the responses of individuals accor: 
with group patterns, the percentage of each 
group accepting each item of Form A was 


The 


The groups differed significantly 


determined. relevant data are presented 

in Table 3.” 

acceptance of only 5 of the 20 items 
On 2 


p values < .05 
experimental group has a significantly smaller 


in their 


of these items, the 


percentage of agreement in comparison with 


ween the responses ol 


N tinction was made bet 


tro Lere i gree 1 determining the | 
entag accel g each item. Though not include 
‘ ae nses ranged from 1% to 28% 
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TABLE 2 


NUMBERS OF Pro, CON, AND NEUTRAL ITEMS ACCEPTED 


BY Eacu Group 


I Ne ( 

Experimental 

17 | 1.68 1.37 2.63 

SD 1.86 0.94 2.26 

N 75 75 75 
Control 

Mf 2.33 1.11 1.88 

SD 1.80 0.91 2.14 

N 66 66 66 

p <.05 >.10 .05 


TABLE 3 
’F Each Group AGREEIN( 
witH Eacu ITEM 


PERCENTAGE 


Item Scale Value Experimental Control 
4 0.00 0.00 1,52 
18 0.22 18.67 24.24 
11 0.57 21.33 36.36 
. 14 0.67 26.67 33.33 
Favorable 2 0.81 33.33 42.42 
9 1.52 29.33 46.97° 
16 1.66 24.00 5.76 
5 1.66 26.67 48.48* 
12 2.03 29.33 24.24 
Neutral ” 7 = , wt 5.38 
1 2.33 6.6/7 0.0 
¢ 2.44 25.33 15.1 
15 2.82 33 9.09 
8 01 29.33 8.18 
10 3.44 60.00 39. 39° 
3 3.55 54.67 36. 36° 
Unfavorable ‘ 
17 3.80 68.00 48.48° 
20 4.06 8.00 22.7 
13 4.26 30.67 28.79 
7 4.50 28.00 1.21 
(N =7 (N = 6 


the control group; and on 3, a higher percent- 
age of agreement. The former 2 statements 
express sentiments favorable to capital 
punishment and the latter 3 are opposed to 
capital punishment. Of more importance is the 
fact that the 3 unfavorable occupy 
consecutive rank positions as determined by 
their scale values and the 2 favorable items 
are separated by only one rank. Hence, the 
items on which the groups are significantly 
different in acceptance form almost unbroken 
segments of the attitudinal scale. This evi- 


items 


dence is clearly in accord with the outcomes of 
the preceding analyses. 


WALTER 


Weiss 
rT y 
Semantic Differential 


the semantic differ. 


An aggregate score on 
ential was obtained for each subject by deter- 
mining the mean of his 10 ratings. The ratings 
of half the scales were transformed so that or 
number, the less 


all scales the higher the 


favorable was the evaluation of capita 


punishment. The median of the aggregat 
distribution of scores is 5.0; and 58.1% of the 
experimental subjects but only 40.9% of the 
control subjects were above the median. The 
p value of the difference is .06. Hence, these 
data support the results presented in Table 1 
based on the attitude questionnaire. 

Altitude and 


General between 


Judgment 


Relationship 


Since attitude was affected by the persuasive 
communication but scale judgments were not, 
it is important to determine if position on the 
issue of capital punishment bore any relation- 
ship to judgments of the opinion items. For, 
if no interconnection the judg- 
mental comparability of the experimental and 
control group has diminished 
import. Hence, comparisons were made be- 
tween the judgments of subgroups of subjects 
distinguished as before in terms of their 
initial self-ratings on the issue.'! No differences 
that even approached reliability could be found 
between experimental and control subjects 
within any of these subgroups. Furthermore, 


occurred, 


systematic 


the obtained pattern of judgmental differences 
among the opinion subgroups was not affected, 
whether only experimental or control subjects 
were considered. Consequently, the distinction 
between such subjects was not maintained ir 
the following analyses. 

In Table 4 are presented the mean number o! 
items allocated to the neutral category (0), to 
the segment of the scale designating at least 
some approval of capital punishment (1-5 
ana the segment designating disapproval 
(7-11). By analyses of variance, the between 


1! The results are in no way affected if after-attit 





is employed instead of initial position. The correlator 
posttest attitude is 


78 for the experimenta 


between initial position and 
for the control subjects and 
subjects. Also, the data patterns are not changed U 
only the 20 statements are examined that are co! 

to the attitude scale and the 36-item set ju iged 


sul jer ts 



































1) 
“tT 


ATTITUDE CHANGI 


ps F is significant for the neutral (p < .05) 


nd approval (p < .O1) categories. The 5-7 
wbgroup (initially in doubt to moderately 
fyorable) assigns significantly fewer items to 


thers (p at 


approval category than do each of the 


least < .05) and significantly 


more items to the neutral category than do the 


favorable (8 
When the median judgments of the opinion 


tially opposed (1-4) subjects 


(p < .05) but 
quite significantly more than the strongly 


9) subjects (.20 > p > .10). 


tems were examined, the 5-7 subgroup was 


iil 


bserved to have assigned higher values to at 


wer values to at 


t 13 of the 16 items that expressed some 
legree of approval of capital punishment and 


least 12 of the 16 items 


expressing some degree of disapproval to 


ital punishment than did the other two 


subgroups. These and the preceding results 
suggest a central tendency effect in the judg- 


ments of the 5-7 subgroup, an outcome that 
sccords with Weiss’ (1959) supposition con- 
eming the effects of attitude on scale judg- 


me 


nts of opinion statements. However, despite 


lifferences in judgments, the groups ordered 


the items in almost precisely the same way. 


4 
4 


0S 


rank order correlations were .99. In gen- 


il, the data bespeak a relationship between 
ition on the issue and judgments of related 


pinion statements. This finding is compatible 


with 


the outcomes of some previous research 


Hovland & Sherif, 1952; Sherif & Hovland, 
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3; Weiss, 1959). 
Taken as a whole, the results clearly reveal 


persuasive communication can influ- 


ence attitude on an issue without the necessity 


fan attendant change in scale judgments. 


preceding study by Weiss (1959) indi- 


ited that if a certain kind of perceptual change 


és occur, even without exposure to a com- 


munication, a change in expressed attitude is 


nge. Of course. 


tained. The two studies therefore establish 
t perceptual change of the kind examined 





t best only a sufficient condition for attitude 


if the persuasive communi- 
greater change in 


| effect on judgment 


produced a mucl 


it an associate 


have been observed. And other com- 
tion variables or experimental pro 


f OF Ways of measuring change 


1 more intertwined 


ré lationship between 
nhange and 


perceptual change. But 


AND SCALE JUDGMENTS 


rABLE 4 


NuMBERS OF OPINION STATEMENTS ALLOCATED TO 


CERTAIN SEGMENTS OF THE SCALE BY SUBJECTS 
DIFFERING IN INITIAL POSITION 
Initial position 
Scale Segments 
8.9 7 i+ 
Favorable VU 16 14.5 17.10 
SD 3.5 3.5 3.01 
Neutral Uf 3.38 4.21 2.82 
SD 2.68 3.22 2.74 
Unfavorable Vf 16.55 17.26 16.26 
Sp 3.51 3.23 3.04 
N 42 47 50 


any expectation of a general, unqualified rela- 
tion of necessity between the two is impugned 
by the current data. 


Attitude Change and Judgments of the Com- 
munication 


Justification for using the control subjects’ 
evaluations of the communication rests on the 
following supposition: the judgments given 
by these subjects are the ones they would have 
made had they read the communication at the 


same time as the experimental subjects. 
Although this supposition cannot be con- 
firmed directly, discrepancy between the 


judgments of the control and experimental 
subjects would invalidate this basal require- 
ment and congruence would be consistent 
with it."* When the subjects’ evaluations were 
examined, the groups were not found to be 
significantly different on any judgment. The 
relevant data based on all the judgment ques- 
tions are presented in Table 5." Hence, the 
method employed appears to have yielded the 
necessary control groups for examining the 
relationship between judgment and attitude 
change. 

On only one of the five questions was initial 


These implications are valid if the two groups of 
subjects are ) irable to each other in characteristics 
that would affe eir evaluation of the communica 

The use of random assignment and the relative 
eq ilence of the groups in initial position support this 
08 ‘ 

It is only for presentational convenience that each 
Sé r ynses is dichotomized; for the analysis of each 

ete es Se gro table ielde 4 ho - 

int Tere 
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TABLE 5 is significant. By ¢ tests, only the differer 
PERCENTAGE 0O Each Group MAKIN CERTAIN between the “other” subgroups Was Sigr 
JUDGMENTS OF THE COMMUNICATION AND A , 
OF THE COMMUNICATOR’S POSITION cant p UD). Hence, for the aggregate 
subjects this judgment was unrelated We 
a Cont posttest attitude. 
Although the interaction term was n 
Mostly or Completely One 55 66.1 eT . . 
—, el ay On . significant, it was thought to be sufficienth 
‘ auet ° ° - . . , 
Mostly or Entirely True 66.2 75.4 interesting to warrant further examinatior 
Moderately or Very Strong Case 83.8 83.1 Since most of the subjects giving the “other 
Quite or Extremely Emotional 36.5 47 : vai Pe ar, . ‘a 
seeds ea judgment had initial positions of 5-7 and since he 
Author Strongly Opposed to 73.0 78.5 attitude change was exhibited primarily by ext 
g PI : 
it< > : . . . . fey — 
apital Punishment these subjects, their attitudes and those of th 
N 74 65 corresponding ones making the more extrem: U 


judgments were computed. The data are ip 
Table 8. Despite the small Ns _ involved 
analysis of variance revealed significant Fs 





TABLE 6 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INITIAL POSITION AND 








JUDGMENT OF COMMUNICATOR AS STRONGLY for the interaction term (p < .01) as well as 
OpposeD TO CAPITAL PUNISHMENT the two main effects. Patently the data do not i 
: r99 —— permit specifying a directional mediating } % 
ae relationship between judgment of the com- By 
haa a municator’s position and attitude change 
‘ , __. Nevertheless, greater attitude change was 1a 
Control exhibited by those subjects who did not per- wi 
sunaenge = ° - ’ = . ceive the communicator as strongly oppose ex 
Experimental ti T. to capital punishment than by those who di ? 
Percentage 75.0 55.6 88.9 
N 20 27 27 se 
TABLE 7 i 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN POSTTEST ATTITUDE AN i 
position found to be related to judgment of joocusnt or Commumcaton's Poston : 
the communication. A smaller proportion of Sicenaiy Ganened Other | 
those whose initial positions were within the 
interval “in doubt to moderately favorable” pr » 49 » oo 
(5-7) adjudged the communicator strongly SD 0.97 0.94 
opposed to capital punishment (the extreme oa 54 20 
alternative) than did the other subjects. The — 24 1.9% 
relevant data are in Table 6. For the experi- SD 1.15 0.81 
mental group alone, the p value of x? is <.05 N SI 14 
and for the control group, .06. For the two an 
groups combined, p is <.005. This finding is TABLE 8 . 
consistent with data of Hovland, Harvey, UE edi plies Gee ob tee 
Sherif (1957) who offer an interpretation based CATOR’S POSITION AND PosTTest ATTITUDE AM 
on the effects of assimilation and contrast in SuByecTs INiTIALLY UNCERTAIN OR Fr 


— t MODERATELY FAVORABLE TO 
—— 
judgment. CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


Since a number of the cells of the frequency 





table on which Table 6 is based have Ns that Strongly Oppose : 
are quite small, initial position could not be Ex oe 
eye ° . e ° eT IMental 
utilized in the general analysis of the relation if 1.97 3.01 
between this judgment and communication SD 0.64 8.8 
Seen >. ae age V 15 12 
effectiveness. Table 7 presents the mean ee 
posttest attitude for each judgment subgroup. ul 1.87 I 
> ae - 0.88 
By analysis of variance, only the difference SD +. I : 


between the experimenta and control groups 











of the 
xtreme 
are in 
rolved 
int Fs 
vell as 
do not 
liating 

com- 


hange 





s result does not accord wit 


f some previous researcl I 1942 
Idberg, 1954; Hovland & Pritzker, 1957; 
Weiss, 1958 
As regards the other ev iluative questions, 


nosttest attitude of the experimental subjects 


1s in no instance found related to judgment; 


nd only on 


the question of the truth of the 
associated with 


subjects. To 


mmunication was it found 
the attitudes of the control 


exemplify the common attitude-judgment 


patterns exhibited by the subjects on these 





questions, data are presented in Table 9 
relating to the perceived truth of the com- 
munication and attitude position. By analysis 
f variance, neither the main effect of judg- 
ment nor the interaction term were signifi- 
ant;* of course, the experimental group was 
significantly different from the control group. 
By / test, the attitude difference between the 
experimental and control subjects expressing a 
favorable judgment had a p value of .15, 
while the difference 
expressing a less favorable judgment yielded a 
> value of <.05.'° Although as previously 
noted the second-order difference 

, we can still remark that the effect 


the communication on those considering it 


between the subjects 


was nol 


relatively untruthful was not any less than on 


those evaluating it as truthful. These data 
nd the general lack of relationship between 


and attitude change cast doubt on 





‘assumed mediating significance of differ- 
ng evaluations of a communication. 
Except for one instance involving a specially 


subjects, 


ted subsample of ] attitude 
nge and judgment of the communication 
Although 


merely add to the empiric 


interrelated. these data 


were not 


1 | potpourri result- 
g from the outcomes of previous research, 
ey are based on a more prec ise methodology. 


krom 


fom a general assumption that the manner of 





‘Even when initial position is considered, judgment 
related to attitude change 
In the abse ce ol yntrol subgroups a l view 
K a relations » betwee 
n one t have co 
P 1 sul , , ¢ 
i vo ea value 
l ) g the experim¢ il subjects 
ra ent and o > 15 n 
£ This is a versal the res 
eT ire ava 


rABLE 9 
UF VEEN ~OSTTEST A ! AND 
MEN | {1 OF COMMUNICA 
on 
Experim« , 
V 2.61 2.30 
SD 0.98 1.07 
\ 49 19 
Control 
Vf 2.48 1.73 
SD 0.96 1.03 
N 25 16 


perceiving certain qualities of a communication 
modulates the effectiveness of persuasion, we 
might expect a relationship between perception 
and attitude change. It may be that a certain 
fundamental quality not yet examined will be 
found to have a general and systematic con- 
nection with communicative effectiveness. Or 
further may exhibit 
variegated results. But since judgments of the 
communication and attitude change are both 
response outcomes that are methodologically 


research continue to 


intertwined, we cannot expect to determine a 
sequential arrangement of effects. And in the 
absence of precisely formulated theoretical 
exper tations, obtained or unobtained relation- 
ships are unlikely to have particular conceptual 
significance by themselves. 


SUMMARY 


The purposes of this study were to assess 
the effects of a persuasive communication on 
attitude change and on judgments of the scale 
values of opinion items and to examine the 


attitud 


re lationship between e change and 
evaluations of the communication. An experi- 


mental 


group of subjects was exposed to a 
communication advocating abolition of capital 
punishment, after which they evaluated the 
communication, judged the scale values of 36 
opinion statements, and revealed their own 
attitudes by responding to 20 opinion items. 
All of the opinion statements were taken from 


4 and 


’ , . , ae 
scale of attitude toward capita 


Forms B of the Peterson-Thurstone 
punishment. 
A control group of subjects provided compar- 


] 1+ + +} , +} s1Y 
able data; but they read the communication 


and evaluated it only after having responded 
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scale values of the 36 items. The subjects were 
assigned at random to the two groups. 

The major results are: 

1. The communication changed attitudes in 
the direction advocated. But the groups were 
alike in their judgments of the scale values of 
the Hence, a 
change in scale judgments is not 


related opinion statements 


a necessary 
condition for attitude change. 

2. In general, evaluations of the communica- 
tion were not related to attitude change. 
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rincet CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


nta rIME ORIENTATION AND SOCIAL CLASS: 





rm. $0 A CORRECTION 


- Opinic JOEL E. GREENE anp ALAN H. ROBERTS 





1omena 


ar | _ , 
adispiace HE purpose ol the present note Is to evaluat obtained. There some danger that ll aiternative 
- . ' . , ; 

Psychol | the findings of a commonly cited study on ways of collapsing are available, scrutiny of the 


rientation (Le Shan, 1952). Le Sh data may result in exploiting chance differences 








1 that lower class children are ture Le Shan’s data can be used to illustrate this 
. | oriented than middle class childrem. As a test of point; the writers tried several combinations of 
of meas this hypothesis he instructed subjects representing categories and arrived at values ranging from p 


two social classes to “Tell me a story.”” The .02 to not significant. Lewis and Burke (1949) 
elapsed in the story was estimated. The emphasize that chi squares should be based upon 
jata as reported are shown in Table 1. Le Shan categories determined by criteria independent of 


Ol cate | tated that the chi square value for these data was_ the data to be analyzed. 
; 
} 





135-14 ghly significant (p = .001, 6 df [p. 592] The When such contradictions appear in the analy 
cation sriters were unable to duplicate this level of _ sis of data, equivocal interpretation of findings can 
& ) nce. Rathe he lue “hj sare ob be avoided only | lving yn the tionale 
ince. Rather, the value oi chi square o ve avoided only by relying upon the rationale 
road - , 
from his data was 9.65 which, with 6 d/, underlying the concept of time perspective and its 
nts « not significant. In addition, it should be noted operational definition. In the present instance, 
opinion at this calculation of chi square was based upon _ the rationale should suggest criteria for deciding 
380-384 12 X 7 contingency table that contained nine which adjacent categories should be combined. 
in sca ls having expected frequencies less than 10; Unfortunately no solution to the problem seems to 
59, 58 these, six had expected frequencies less than be readily available. 
It appears, then, that Le Shan’s findings are 
’ 


Le Shan’s apparent errors notwithstanding, equivocal and should not be interpreted as clearly 
isual method of correcting for small expected showing a difference in time perspective between 


ncies is to collapse adjacent categories middle and lower class children. While primary 





acceptably large expected frequencies are responsibility for the accurate interpretation of 
data remains with the researcher, it is no less the 
TABLE 1 responsibility of later investigators who are de 


e . “nde ipon the results « 1 
Data FROM LE SHAN (1952, p. 592) pendent upon the re ults of a particular study for 








theoretical or methodological support to examine 
| n w " . P 
| & ai4 3 it critically. Critical examination has apparently 
: = = 2 > o.: “ been lacking in this case. 
c - : = a z 
s | 2] = | os 
: 7 | ag . | Sn] 
aut a es oe Sez in REFERENCES 
r class 32 | 24) 4 6 4 3 1 Le Suan, L. L. Time orientation and social class. J. 
iren abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 589-592. 


gt : Lewis, D., & Burke, C. J. The use and misuse of the 
; chi-square test. Psychol. Bull., 1949, 46, 433-489. 
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NEED ACHIEVEMENT, FEAR OF FAILURE, 


WALTER R 








AND SELECTIVE RECALL } 


REITMAN 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


5 he study attempts to clarify the conceptual 
status of the need achievement measure 
developed by McClelland, Atkinson, and their 
colleagues by means of a further investigation of 
its behavioral correlates. Two experiments on 
selective recall of meaningful material as a func 
tion of low, moderate, or high need for achieve 


ment are described, together with a discussion of 
their significance in relation to the need achieve 


ment construct. 


METHOD 


Subjects for the first experiment were 108 male 
volunteers from the elementary psychology course. 
The 68 male subjects who participated in the second 
experiment were drawn the following year from the 
same course under an experimental participation re- 
quirement instituted that year.? The n Achievement 
distributions for the two parent populations from 
which subjects came were divided separately into equal 
thirds. Each subject then was classified as low, moder 
ate, or high in n Achievement by referring his score to 
the breaking points for his parent population. 

Several weeks before recall measures were adminis 
tered, subjects wrote thematic 
under Neutral Conditions. 
Achievement by experienced scorers whose scores corre 
lated at least .90 in reliability checks with an author? 
of the system 

Achievement-Orienting instructions, 


apperceptive stories 


These were scored for n 


desc ribing the 


second session as a test of abilities in which it was 


important to do well, preceded recall materials for all 
subjects in the first experiment and half of those in the 


second The other subjects in the second experim nt 


received neutral instructions, which described the ses- 


sion as a routine demonstration intended to familiarize 


students with the types of instruments psychologists 


use in studying behavior. Next, subjects read instruc 


tions for the recall measure embedded in phrases similar 


to those of the initial instructions, so as to maintain the 


these instructions, subjects 


appropriate initial set. In 
the story 


were told they would have one minute to read 


1 Based on a paper presented September 1959 at the 


APA convention I am indebted to John W 
Atkinson for his aid and ¢ yuragement, and to the 
National Science Foundation and the S$ il Scienc 

Research Council for f i r I the co 





of these studi 


to be recalled and would be asked to recall it about 
half-hour later. Throughout the second experiment 
instructions and materials were in written form, t 
minimize interaction between the 
subjects. 

The stories to be recalled were paired, each stor 
ranging from 126 to 129 words. The first two stories | 
describe successful achievement. The central fig 
are working on difficult problems with determir 
The nert 


two stories deal with attempts to achieve that end ir 


} 
experimenter ar | 
| 





and confidence. They succeed and feel elated 





failure. The central figures are grim, worried, hesit 
The projects involved are based on questionable ideas 
or are too difficult. The attempts fail; the protagonists 
give up in despair or discouragement. The next ty 
stories are unrelated to achievement. In one, a troubk 

young man tries to reconcile feelings for his parents | 
with his desire to marry. In the other, two annoye 

grocers are repairing a display upset by a customer's } 
dog so they can go home to eat and rest. The first five 

modifications from ones j 


stories are slight 





previous studies (deCharms, Morrison, Reitm 
McClelland, 1955; Reitman, 1954) 

All subjects were given one story only. In the first 
experiment, six subjects each with low, moderate, ar 
high n Achievement scores read and recalled each one 
of the six stories. All subjects in the second experiment | 
were given the first of the two failure stories 

The general recall coding system is discussed else 
where by Reitman (1954); the recall score depends both 


on accuracy of detail and on general thematic cc 
The failure story that follows is reproduced as adminis 
tered, except that the detail units have been parer 
thesized. The thematic content score depends on reca 
of the task and personal goals of the hero, of his instru 
mental activity, and of the outcome and the her 
affective reaction to it 
This chap is (grim), doing some (heavy 
ing). He is a (sophomore) and has reached an 


tellectual) (crisis 


} 


He (cannot make up his 








He is (troubled worried 

He is (trying) to (reconcile) the (philosophies 
Descartes) and Thomas (Aquinas)—at his f 
age) of (eighteen). He has (read) several (books 
philosoph and (feels) the (weight of 

0 his pul ers 

He ints) to (present) a (clea s 

these two (conflicting yhilosophi 
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I \ RESULTS rABLE 1 
SELECTIVE RECALL AS A FUNCTION OF Low, MODERATE, 
Means al 1 SDs of recall scores for 108 subjects , 
vege tgatlie pagal epee , _— = . or Hico NEED ACHIEVEMENT AND SUCCESS, 
urticipating in the first experiment are presented FAILURE, OR UNRELATED STORY 





Table 1 as a function of need for achievement N = 12 in each cell) 
| type of story (success, failure, or unr: lated 
, . 1 _— } . on 
ibout one There are no significant main effects, but the Need Achievement 
iment, a nteraction is significant (p = .025). The subjects 
rm 1 Story Content Lov Moderate Higt 
form vith moderate n Achievement scores—previously on — gn 
siden : : 
nter a nd » associated with evidence of “fear of 
ind to be assoc lated with evidence of “fear ot . =p - _ . -_ 
ailure” (e.g., McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, & 
| 1] 953 ro) from he hichest recall scores 
Lowell, 1953), go trom the highest recall score saeein 16.83 4.62 19.92 19 18.50 | 4.27 
’ ; 
success and unrelated stories to the lowest Failure 22.08 | 5.68 | 16.92 | 6.81 | 18.08 | 4.17 
| scores on the failure stories. Still more interesting Unrelated 16.75 S1| 21 5.38 ).83 | 5.9 
; the contrast between this relative inability 1 
it end in recall stories dealing with failure to achieve under 
" . ' ) 
hesitant \chievement-Orientation and the superior scores TABLE 2 
le ide } . 1 1 1 SELECTI > R 2c Sror c <TT) ION 
eahaaeys comparable subjects also moderate in n Achieve SELECTIVE RECALL OF FAILoRE Story AS A Functic 
tagonist - . : a \ . , or NEED ACHIEVEMENT AND ACHIEVEMENT 
_ ent make when recalling such material under 


a 6 ORIENTED vs. NEUTRAL CONDITIONS 
EXE CY ¢ tral ¢ ; f } x -*. 

e neutral conditions of the previous studi 
ieCharms et al., 1955) Need Achievement 


This result had not been predicted. This fact 














stomer’s } and the existence of procedural differences be Conditio Low and High Moderate Mear 
first five tween this experiment and the previous resear¢ h = a 
used ir nade a second experiment desirable. The second N uf SD | N Mf SD eca 
man, & study directly compares relative recall of achieve 
ent failure material by subjects with moderat Ne o | 17.62) ¢ ) | 20.80) 7.19 3.18 
the first as opposed to high and low achievement motive — wih Teaeces' (tea (iat tess than ‘ii 
ate, ar scores under Achievement-Oriented and under : - 
rach one Neutral Conditions. Differen e Between Mean Differences 6.93 
} SE of Difference 3.39 
ment As Table 2 indicates, subjects with moderate , 2.0 
Achievement scores once again obtain both th p (one-tailed 
ed else ghest failure recall scores under Neutral Cor 
1ds bot tions and the lowest failure recall scores under 
content. | Achievement-Oriented Conditions, relative to other They do, however, clearly support the theoretical 
saminis ibjects. The difference is in the expected direc position taken by McClelland et al 1953, p 273), 
_ tion, and significant at the p 025 point Moulton (1958), and others who suggested that 
—— the n Achievement index may be a « ympiex re 
a : WISCUSSION sultant of several distinct variables, or else may 
e her : . . : 
s replicated relationship between n Achie\ vield several distinct score categories, each of 
, t score and recall of failure material under which is characterized by “emergent’’ qualities 
an i Ac vement-Oriented vs. Neutral Conditions 1s e.g., “fear of failure’’) not linearly associated 
terest 1 three co ections wit the underlying need a vement scores 
First as (Atkinson (1958 p. vu) points out, t r l se experiments, sec ndly, are relevant to 
i S ore 1] cepte construct or s t ( i on vigilance and defens¢ phenomena 
tender structs to account for differences in ac ¢ W { present de yn ol itsell does not permit a 
oks on | elated imagery on the TAT, or for tl é e bet primarily perceptual and primarily 
t ( apperceptiy mea t S xp t p l { tw basi 
St s of nonid I 1st printed ting truc 
s ' , ' ' “-, ' ben p 
. ' D , , D exes ” 
a it cr I 1 ( ) t [ 
| 1 ir tur t I ( et 
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ul ect the way In which tne\ i , { ¢ 
trolled variation n orienting instructions, and 
the emphase ! ot orga ( 
in the recall protoc | hould provide valuabie 
information on the detense mecha ed 
in perceptual and mnemonic dist 

Finally, experiments on selective reca f 


aterial seem likel 


meaningful ly to provide ade 


tional information about the complex motivational 
the n Achieve 


promise not only to clar 


structures tapped by 
In so doing, they 
theoretical involved, but also to result in 


still 


Issues 


more useful motivational measur 


SUMMARY 


need 


€ iated 


Under Achievement-Orientation, moderate 


achievement scores—previously found a 


with evidence of “fear of failure’—appear re 


lated to relatively high recall of success and irrele 


vant stories and low recall of failure stories. A 
second study shows moderate n Achievement, as 
predicted, again associated with relatively low 


recall of failure stories under Achievement-Orien 
tation, but with relatively high recall of the same 
under Neutral Orientation. 


results, need for achievement appears a complex 


From these 


stories 


variable yielding several distinct score categories, 


each of which may be characterized by “emergent”’ 


qualities (e.g., “fear of failure’) not linearly asso 


ciated with n Achievement scores. The paper 


discusses the relevance of the results to the theory 
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VALUE, MAGNITUDE, 


SAMUEL E. STAYTON 


IVEN a relationship between size estimation 
and value, the finding still requires theo 





retical explanation. Tajfel (1957) and Pastore 
449) noted that despite differences in results 
the various studies concerned with the 

, larger coins—in the range from penny 

half dollar—are overestimated more than 


aller coins. After further analysis of the ex 


erimental evidence, Tajfel concluded that in a 
stimuli “‘where value changes concur 





subjected to investiga 
the 
} 


pyec 


with the dimension 
the 
be perceived as larger than the o 


the stin 


the differences between stimuli of 
# 


ull 


vely equivalent differences between 





neutral series, where no association exists 
tween value and magnitude” (p. 193 
In all of the experiments on record the rela 


nship between size estimation and value has 


n of the valued 


vavys implied an overestimatio 
ct. In every instance higher value has always 
aried with “greater than” or “more than”’ in 


the magnitude series, because of the part cular 
€.g., coins and candy—that were for 

isly selected for study. If a physical at 

ite dimension covaries with the value of the 


and this covariance results in 
the 


ects In a series, 


ntuation of differences in physical 


ite dimension, as suggested by Tayjiel, 
is no a priori reason why estimation of size 
lue must be positively correlated, i.e 


not always result in overest 


imuli in a series 1s 


When the 


ated with 


value of st 





a decrease in the magnitude of a 
sical attribute, accentuation of differences in 


ysical attribute should result in an wader 


] } , 
m ot the e of the valued object, rathe 
overe ation. A finding « derestimat 
nstance would lend support to the 
] + 
( el Suggested i at accentu 
| cai att yute < ens underlies 
p size estimat il Valu 
popularit smaller ¢ S px tte i 
‘ — 
P ( 
MeT! 
ve a t in evening college | g 
i gro as » ye S 5 
S is base at 4 1 thesis submitte 
thor artial ! ent of his MA a 
{ V one er the ect i the seco 


AND ACCENTUATION! 


AND MORTON WIENER 


l/niversity 


given two sheets of paper. On the first sheet were the 
following instructions (also read aloud by the experi 
menter 

Below are six lines, three marked X-Y and three 
unlabeled. The lines, measured by the distance from 
X to Y, represent the length, width, and height of a 
58 Chevrolet Bel-Aire, drawn to scale. The task is 
to mark off on the lines below the X—Y lines the 
length, width, and height of the ’58 Volkswagen in 
relative proportion to the length, width, and height 
of the Chevrolet. Mark off the Volkswagen dimen 
sions by placing a short, vertical mark to the right 
of the vertical line already shown, the same way as 
the the Chevrolet 
marked off. 

On the second sheet subjects marked off the dimen 
sions of the Royal portable typewriter in proportion 
This task 
was used in order to obscure the purpose of the experi 


distances of dimensions were 


to those of the Royal standard typewriter 
ment. The sheets were then collected. 

Another set of four sheets was then distributed. The 
first task was a modified version of Osgood’s (1957) 
semantic differential for the Volkswagen, consisting of 
five 20-point scales: positive-negative, desirable-unde 
sirable, pleasant-unpleasant, nice-awful, and good-bad 
The second task was a semantic differential like the 
first, except this time subjects scaled the attribute 
“smallness of the Volkswagen.” 
the 
following instructions 

Below is a list of four objects. Indicate by a check- 
mark on the dotted line how much you would like 
to own each object at the present time. If you already 


The third task, “desire to own scale,”’ had the 


own one or more of the objects, then indicate your 
desire to own it as if you no longer possessed the 
object(s). There is something else that is important 
Assume that the cost of the objects or their trade-in 
value is not important. Pretend that you are so rich 
that the cost of the objects does not make any difier 
ence; the only thing that matters is that some objects 
are more desirable to own than others 
rhe four objects were the Royal standard and portable 
typewriters, the Volkswagen, and the Chevrolet Bel 
Aire. The 15 point scale was anchored by the state 
ments o1 at all”; 


“T would not like to own one 


“T would like to own one very 


subjects to write a 


The 


a sample of the 


task required the 
25-word opinion of the Volkswagen 


was to try to get 


purpose ol 
hand 


derived ot 


vriting from which some estimate could be 

the way the subject used space in general. Klein (1954 
has suggested that unless characteristic styles of space 
utilization are considered, some relationships betweer 


size judgments and value may be obscured 


ul consideration of the problem ol order efiects 


nent that a 


Care 


ied to the judg! hxed order of presentatio 








ol ta A 1 pre ibly re It in less ossible con 
foundi urti etw re to « ; 
Ize u ent i g either 1 ( 
Cou er ilar { U 
Ry 

Five core ere esta ed eac ject 
The de I ow core the va ( { \ 
wagen to the ibject) was determined | ( 
puting the ratio of the score marke r the Voll 
wagen to the average score ol the ther three 
objects. The Size Estimation score was the prod 
uct of the length, width, and height judgments for 


the Volk he Size 
the number of inches occupied by the first 
the 


Smallness score was derived 


swagen. 
was 
20 words in the description of Volkswagen 
The 
the five evaluative scales of the semantic differen 
tial for “‘smallness of the Volkswagen.” A semantic 
differential the Volkswagen 
computed from the five evaluative scale responses 


Value of irom 


value score for was 
to the car. 

Cwenty-four of the 25 subjects underestimated 
ot he 
therefore be the same whether the size estimations 


as the subjects size judg 


the size the Volkswagen. results would 


scores are expressed 
veridical s 


ments or as a deviation from the e of 


the Volkswagen or from the relative size of the 


Chevrolet. Because no assumptions could 


about the underlying distribution of the scores, 
nonparametric statistical analyses were performed. 

Kendall rank order correlations (tau) were com- 
puted between the various relevant score \ tau 


ol 20 p 05, two-tailed test) was found be 

tween the desire to vn the Volkswagen and the 
size t.stimation s¢ ( ilso a negative ilthough 
nonsignificant, correlation was tound between 
the semantic differential evaluative score and 
SIZ estimation tau 16 4 05 tw 

tailed test).2 The greater the value of the \ s 


lat 


2 The low positive, nonsignificant correlation between 


the desire to own score and the semantic differential 


score (tau +.16, p > .05) suggests that the two 
scores may be measuring different types of responses to 
the Volkswagen and/or that one may be a more sensi 


tive measure of value for each subject than the other 


Our prior decision to use the desire to own score as 
the measure of value of the Volkswagen is supported 
by the following considerations ['wenty-two of the 
25 subjects scored on the positive half of the evaluative 
continua, and 5 of these checked the highest point on 


all five of the evaluative scales used. In contrast, 12 su 


jects were above and 13 
on the 
the 25 subjects 


subjects below the value o 


to own ratio index of value; i.e., 


the de 


aesire 


sire to own 


vagen was higher than the average of the scores for the 
other three objects and for 13 subjects it was lower 
b) The desire to own score assessed each ct’s 


e of the 
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of Handwriting score 





t i Ls¢ | 
t Che ( 

ct ( ? r ? »] ? { 
é the ¢ te tf ( if ow { 
the smaller the size est ition of the \ S 
ind tl overest ition of the valued 
Che et This nterpretat 1 W Id re 
re l correlation between the des I 
Chevrolet and the size estimation of the 
vagen. On the contrary, a positive 
significant) correlation was obtained be 


the desire to own the Chevrolet and estimat 


of the Volkswagen (tau = 


is also a negative ccrrelation between de 


own the Volkswagen and desire to own the Cl 


let (tau 15, p 01) 
\ positive and significant relationship 
t St, p .05) was found between size ol 


writing and the size estimation of the 
lis 


Partia out handwriting size to contr 


1g 


characteristic usage of space results in a 


but nonsignificant increase (tau = 31)8 
relationship between size estimation and 
to own a Volkswagen. A tau of 277 (ta 


.28, two 


own the Volkswagen and the Value of Sn 


score of the Volkswagen derived from the s 


tic differential. The tau between the Value 
Smallness and Size was 26 (.06 pb 
two-tailed test) 
DISCUSSION 

The results are consistent with the I 
that if increasing value in a series < 
correlated with decrease in the magnit 
physical attribute, underestimat 1 { 
of the valued object results, a special cas 





more general hypothes s that accentuat 
correlated physical attribute is the 
construct in accounting for judgments ot 
series. 

There is s e evidence that the object « 

this study met the mi ul requirem« 
three other objects. This relative judging 1 
each subject’s scale response bias which t 
differential scor¢ iy fail to control. (c) I 
via the semantic differential does not é 
imply value or relevance to the person himself. 
other hand, the desire to own scc t 
pers il val ea le i € 

*The value of tau is not compa e to 
rho or Pe r The variance t 
tau cannot be is it is for the Pea 


Volkswage 


tailed test) was found between desir 
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rene il pot ( | e tive elati 
{ ( Value I the « ec (desire 
the vaiue of the | Sk ttribute (small 
Ss d the gative correlation between the 
smallness ¢ 1 the size estimation, both 
og t for subjects in general, the value of the 





its smallness. However, 
r some persons, smallness may be the least de 


sirable attribute, and the Volkswagen may be 


is related to 


ired instead for economy of operation or status 
rsome other reason. That such is the case is sug 
gested by the tau of .277 between desire to own 
und the value of smallness, which is smaller than 
would be expected if smallness were unequivocally 
positive for all subjects. 

The evidence is not consistent with alternative 
ypotheses that the amount of underestimation 
{ Volkswagen size is a function of greater desire 

own tne Chevrolet, nor that the 
lesire to own a Volkswagen the more subject 
should know about the Volkswagen, i.e., the more 
veridical should be his estimate. On the contrary. 
the greater the desire to own the Volkswagen the 
greater the deviation is the size estimate from the 


greater the 


veridical size of the Volkswagen, and there is a 
positive (although nonsignificant) rather than a 
negative relationship between desire to own a 
Chevrolet and estimated size of Volkswagen. The 
erceptual judgment measured in this experiment 
mediated by memory. Previous research (Carter 
& Schooler, 1949) has indicated that judgments 
the relation 
p between value and size estimation. Further 


memory appear to accentuate 


estigation would be determine 


required to 
er similar results would be found in a judg 


mental task with the object present 


\!though size and weight have been the most 
n attribute dimensions 





investigated, ac 
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centuation sli ld a result ( or over 
estin n of a itt é ight 
ness shape oI nose, et« correiat value 
hus, in regard to the attribute color 
(Marks, 1940; Secord, Be , & Kat 1956 
Negroes perceive their ow! color as k dark 
(in a culture that values “‘whiteness’’). But sun 
bathers proud of their sun tan would probably 





accentuate the darkness of their skins. American 


women may accentuate the thinness ol 


waistlines, but in cultures where 


accentuation in the opposite 


their 

plumpness is 

valued, direction 
would be expected. The earlier finding that valued 
objects are overestimated would then appear to 
be only a limited case of accentuation as a process 
hypothesized to account for a wide area of social 
perception and judgments 
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DOGMATISM 
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AND LEARNING! 


EHRLICH 


Columbus Psychiatric Institute and Hospital, Ohio State University 


HIS is an exploratory study of one aspect of 

| personality and its functional significance 

in a learning situation. Specifically its purpose is 

twofold: to investigate the validity of certain 

aspects of the construct of dogmatism, and to 

demonstrate the role of personality factors in a 
learning situation. 

The construct of dogmatism has been intro- 
duced and defined by Rokeach (i954) as “(a) a 
relatively closed cognitive organization of beliefs 
and disbeliefs about reality, (6) organized around 
a central set of beliefs about absolute authority 
which, in turn, (c) provides a framework for 
patterns of intolerance and qualified tolerance 
toward others.” The present research is concerned 
with the first defining characteristic of dogmatism, 
cognitive structure—and its logical 
concomitant, resistance to change. Through a 
quasi-experimental technique an attempt was 
made to demonstrate the relationship of dog- 
matism to the degree of learning resulting from a 
given classroom exposure. If the postulated 
“closed cognitive structure” of dogmatic persons 
is empirically correct, then persons high in dog- 
matism should exhibit less learning in a classroom 
situation than those low in dogmatism. 


its closed 


Two interrelated hypotheses have therefore 
been tested: Dogmatism is inversely related to the 
degree of learning in a classroom situation, and 
the predicted relationship between dogmatism 
and learning is independent of academic aptitude. 


METHOD 


original sample consisted of 100 


four 


Subjects. The 
students enrolled in 
sections who were present for both the first and second 
battery, and for whom 


introductory sociology 
administration of the test 
Ohio State Psychological Examination (OSPE) scores 
were available from the university. A third adminis 
tration, by mail, reduced the sample size to 57 
Procedure. During the first week of the academic 
quarter subjects were presented with the Rokeach 


' The here 
analysis and follow-up study on the author’s master’s 
thesis submitted to the Graduate School of the Ohio 
State University in 1955, and supersedes the original 
report. I am grateful to John Evans, Robert Stuckert, 
and Mark Lefton for their assistance in the collection 
of data. Finally I should like to express my gratitude 
to Melvin Seeman and Milton Rokeach for their 
critical reading and assistance with the original report 


materials presented represent a re- 


148 


Dogmatism Scale (1956) and a 40-item true-false test ; 
sociological knowledge. Half the test 
statements of empirical generalizations and the other 
half, statements of definition. The sociology test was 
readministered during the last week of the quarter, an 


items were 


approximate time lag of 10 weeks. Five months later 
the Dogmatism scale and the sociology test were 
mailed to the original subjects. Of 62 returns, 57 were 
complete. Split-half reliability for the Dogmatism 
scale is .75; and the correlation between the tw 
administrations of the scale, separated by 5—6 months 
is .73. 


RESULTS 


The intercorrelations of the sociology test 


scores appear in Table 1. The absolute changes 


TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN DocGMatism, OSPE 
AND SocioLocy Test ScoREs 


Sociology Test 


OSPE 
Time 1 Time 2 Time 3 
Dogr atism 2° we 52°** sqee* 
OSPE 27° 32° 36° 
Sociology Test (4; 66*** eee 
Sociology Test (#2) gree 
*?> Os 
** > <.01 
See Pp <.0001 
in the test scores for the three administrations 


were all significantly different from each othe! 


at p < OO! 


using ¢ tests for correlated means, 


Mail Returns vs. Nonreturns 


A comparison of the 57 complete returns wit 
the 38 nonreturns indicated a uniform pattert 
mean differences. Nonreturns tended to be mor 
dogmatic and to score lower on the OSPE, thoug! 
these differences were not significant at the .05 
level. They performed significantly less well 
the second sociology test (¢ = 3.45; p < .01 The 
return sample in the directio! 
those scoring higher on dogn 
and lower on the sociology test operated aga 


relationship be 


bias of the 
eliminating 
the hypothesized inverse 


the two by constricting their respective distr 


butions. The data thus provided a more rigor 


test of the hypotheses 








€ test of 
nS were 
he other 
test was 
irter, an 
hs later 
St were 
57 were 
matism 
he tw 


months 
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TABLE 2 
PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN DOGMATISM, 





OSPE, anp SocioLocy TEsT SCORES 
Partial r with Partia! r with 
Dogmatism OSPI 
SPE Dogmatism 
Constant Constant 
Nie logy Test (4) — .24 .20 
Sociology Test (t2) — .48** 21 
Sciology Test (ts) — .49** 26 


* > <.01 


TABLE 3 
SeconD ORDER PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
DocmatisM, OSPE, anp SocioLtocy Test ScoREs 


Partialr with Partial r with 
Dogmatism Os 

OSPE and Dogmatism 
Initial Test and Initial 


Scores Test Scores 
Constant Constant 
Sociology Test (te) - .43** : 12 
Sociology Test (ts) — .45** .18 


*~ <.01. 


The Relationship between Dogmatism, OSPE, and 
Learning 

The zero-order correlations between the three 
variables appear in Table 1. As expected, dog- 
natism yields an inverse relationship, and OSPE 
a direct relationship, to learning in all three time 
periods. In Table 2, first-order partials, controlling 
alternately for OSPE and dogmatism, indicate, 
as predicted, that (a) dogmatism is significantly 
and inversely related to learning, and (}) can 
account for a greater proportion of the variance 
n the sociology test scores than OSPE. 

An alternative procedure for exploring the 
relationship between dogmatism and _ learning, 
that of testing the ditierences on sociology test 
scores for high and low dogmatic subjects, divided 
at the median, yielded ¢ values for each of the 
three administrations that were significant beyond 
the .005 level. Thus subjects low in dogmatism 


entered the sociology classroom with a higher 


level of learning, learned more as a 
classroom exposure, and retained this information 


resuit ol 
to a significantly greater degree than the more 
dogmatic subjects 

Since the subject’s initial level of competence in 
the subject matter of the course may itself be 
regarded as a determinant of further learning in 
the classroom, and since the initial scores on the 
sociology test manifest only a slight relationship 
to academic aptitude, it is necessary to control for 
this as well. Second-order partial correlations 
controlling for initial test scores and alternately 
for OSPE and dogmatism are presented in Table 
3. While the relationship between dogmatism and 
learning remains relatively unaffected, the par- 
tialing out of initial test scores decreases the 
correlations between OSPE and learning con- 
siderably. 


DISCUSSION 

The basic hypotheses of this research that 
dogmatism would be inversely related to the 
degree of learning in a classroom situation, and 
that such a relationship would be independent of 
academic aptitude have been confirmed. The 
study materials add further evidence to the 
validity of Rokeach’s theoretical formulations on 
the nature of the dogmatic mind. Further study 
into the generality of the dogmatism-learning 
relationship seems warranted. 

Finally, an incidental finding of the research 
that the mail returns in a student population 
were biased in the direction of the “better” and 
less dogmatic subjects suggests the need for 
caution in the use of mail questionnaires in such a 
population. 
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SOME CONTRAST EFFECTS IN SOCIAL PERCEPTION! 
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TUDENTS of social perception seem increasingly 
S to take the position that the factors affecting 
a person’s judgments or perceptions of other 
people have little (that is important, at least) in 
common with factors affecting his perception of 
inanimate objects (Tagiuri & Petrullo, 1958) 
Nevertheless, it can be shown that principles that 
affect evaluations of inanimate objects also hold 
for some classes of social judgments. Conditions 
analogous to those producing contrast and as- 
similation in judgments of weights also bring 
about these effects in judgments of another’s 
attitudes (Hovland, Harvey, & Sherif, 1957; 
Peak, 1958). In these studies the subjects com- 
pared the evaluated object, whether it was alive 
or not, with some standard. Contrast occurred, 
to take an example, when the psychological 
distance between the object and the standard was 
relatively great; the subjects judged the object as 
being further from the standard than it actually 
was. On the other hand, assimilation, judging the 
object as being nearer to the standard than it 
was, took place when the standard and object 
were relatively close 

Generalizing from these findings, we would 
expect to obtain contrast effects in the perception 
of people whenever a person is confronted se- 
quentially with two strangers (so that prior learning 
does not affect his evaluations), if the stimulus 
people are strikingly different from each other on 
some judgmental dimension. The major hypothesis 
of this paper is that an anchorage or standard is 
formed on the basis of the ex perience with the first 
person and that subsequently contrast occurs in the 
perception of the second stranger when there is a 
great perceived difference between the two. 

In testing this view the subjects in the present 
experiment were required to listen to an interview 
between a psychologist and a female college 
student. This psychologist, who was either very 
belligerent or friendly, probably served as the 
standard for the subjects’ subsequent series of 
evaluations where they rated the personalities 
both of another, more neutral, psychologist and 
of a male student from brief recordings of their 
voices. Since the male student is decidedly different 
from the “belligerent psychologist” (i.e., he is 

‘This research was supported by Research Grant 
M1540 (C2) from the National Institute of Mental 
Health, United States Public Health Service. This 
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study is part of a larger program of research on factors 


affecting aggressive behavior 








not an older, aggressive, high status professiona 
the immediate contrast between the two is rela 
tively great, and the student will be evaluated as, | 
pleasant person. The contrast is not as shar fy 
when the “friendly psychologist” serves as th 3 
standard; he and the student are more similar D 
behaviorally. Comparing these two conditions, y 
expect the student preceded by the “belligerent 
psychologist” to be regarded as a friendlier persoy 
than the student following the “friendly ps 
chologist.”’ 

Experiences intervening between the presenta 


tion of the intended standard and the receptior | 
the information to be judged also can affect t ) 


magnitude of the contrast effect. If the first 
psychologist is followed immediately by 

second, more neutral psychologist, the standar 
category, “‘psychologist’”’ becomes less extrem 
(Helson, 1948), so that there is a smaller differenc: 
between this anchorage and the male student, ar 
the contrast effect is less. In general, then, 
male student should receive a more favoral 


evaluation when (a) he follows the “‘belligerer 
psychologist,” and (b) before rather than after s 


Ds 


} 
i } 


judgments are made of the second, neutra 
chologist. 


METHOD 


Subjects 

Approximately 200 subjects were recruited from an 6 
introductory psychology class, and were assembled i hac 
groups ranging in size from 1-24 persons, depending t 
upon their schedules, with the entire group receiving rat 
a given experimental treatment. In order to achieve Tw 
proportional cell frequencies across experiment sut 
conditions for the analyses of variance, subjects wer 


7 


randomly discarded until there were 36 in each of the adr 
four main conditions, for a total of 144 subjects. There ter 
were two females to every male in each condition 

the sex variable does not have any significant effect ma 


by analysis of variance. 


Procedure and Experimental Design 


When the subjects arrived in the experimental root 


they were told the purpose of the study was to discover 

some of the personality factors affecting an individua 

“social perceptiveness.” All had previously taker 

brief personality inventory. The scores or $ 

ventory, they were informed, would be relat tot \ 

accuracy with which they assessed the persona/ities ¢ 

others on the basis of tape recordings of thei 0 
lhe experimental conditions, organized in a fact 


design, were created by means of these tape recoraings 


The main conditions are as follows 
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leo - 
inchorage 


Psychologist. 


irst recording presented to the subjects was that 


Belligerent or Friendl 


{a supposed actual interview between a psychologist 

the ccllege administration and a female student 
applying for a loan or scholarship. The same actors 
took the two parts in both versions of the interview. 
For half of the subjects the recording portrayed the 
psychologist as nonsupportive and fairly belligerent, 
nile he acted in a much more supporting and 
dly manner in the recording played to the other 





3 





1 





frie 
subjects. Since this psychologist was the predomi- 
nant figure in the skit, both by virtue of the length 

f time he spoke and the preliminary instructions 
that the subject concentrate on his personality, we 
assume that the judgmental anchorage was largely 
influenced by his behavior. Immediately after the 
interview half of the subjects in each condition 
evaluated the psychologist’s personality on a 
yuestionnaire and all subjects described their per- 
eptions of him on a 28-item adjective check list. 
No significant differences were found on any of the 
jependent variables between the subjects com- 
pleting the questionnaire and those not responding 

this form, and this distinction is ignored in the 
resent report. 

Stimulus Objects: Psychologist and Student. Fol- 
lowing these evaluations, all subjects listened to two 
one-minute-long recordings in which a second male 
psychologist and a male college student talked about 
themselves. The order of presentation of these 
voices was systematically varied with half of the 
subjects hearing the psychologist first, and the 
thers the student first. 





Dependent Variables 


After each presentation, subjects attempted to 
describe the second psychologist and the student on a 
item adjective check list. In addition, after they 
tad heard both voices the subjects were given a brief, 
Vitem questionnaire on which they simulianeously 
rated both the second psychologist and the student. 
Two of these questions assessed the favorableness of 
subjects’ evaluations. They are: “Would you admit 
um into your circle of close friends?” and “Would you 
admit him into the social organization (lodge, fra- 
temity, club, sorority, etc.) of most importance to 
urself?” The subjects answered by placing a check 
mark at the appropriate point on a line 64 inches 
ng, with the ends labeled as “Definitely yes” and 
Definitely no.” The subject’s evaluation score was the 

e, in one-sixteenth of an inch units, away from 
the lavorable end, summed over both items 





RESULTS 


Analyses of variance of both the adjective check 

and questionnaire evaluations of ‘he inter- 
¢wing psychologist indicated that the pre- 
nary skit was highly effective in creating the 
iesired perceptions of this first psychologist. For 
doth measures the “belligerent psychoingist” was 
significantly more unfavorable 





uiuated in a 


TABLE 1 
EVALUATIONS OF THE SECOND PSYCHOLOGIST AND 
THE MALE STUDENT FOLLOWING THE 
ANCHORAGE EXPERIENCE 


Stimulus Person 


BRechenen Stimulus 
manne Order Student Psychologist 
A. Adjective 
Check List 
Scores 
Belligerent P-S 16.50," 18.19, 
Belligerent S-P 13.564 22.47, 
Friendly P-S 15.534 19.31, 
Friendly S-P 17.08. 19.11, 
B. Questionnaire 
Scores 
Belligerent P-S 73.56, 98 . 33.4: 
Belligerent S-P 66.83, 114.53, 
Friendly P-S 71.64, 109.08, 
Friendly S-P 91.75, 103.36, 


* Cells containing the same subscript are sof significantly dif- 


ferent from each other (at the .05 level of confidence) by Duncan 


multiple range test. Separate analyses were conducted for the 
adjective check list and questionnaire scores. For both measures 
the higher the mean, the more unfavorable the evaluation 


manner than the “friendly psychologist” (p < 
01). 

By and large, as can be seen in Table 1, the 
presumed comparison person affected the evalu- 
ations of at least the male student on both meas- 
uring instruments. The latter stimulus person 
received the most favorable evalvations when the 
subjects were given the experience with the 
“belligerent psychologist” as a comparison and 
they were asked to judge the student before they 
judged the second, neutral psychologist. Similarly, 
he was evaluated most unfavorably when the 
subjects were provided with the “friendly psy- 
chologist” as the anchorage and then heard the 
student’s voice before they heard the voice of the 
second psychologist. In both instances there is a 
contrast effect, which apparently is sharpest 
when the extreme cases follow in succession. 

The table also shows that there is no simple 
generalization of evaluations from the first to the 
second psychologist. Instead, here too there is an 
indication of judgmental contrast. The neutral 
psychologist received the most unfavorable 
evaluations when the “belligerent psychologist” 
served as the standard, but only if the subjects 
had listened to the student before hearing this 
stimulus person. It may well be that the second 
psychologist was contrasted with the extremely 
favorably regarded student. 


DISCUSSION 


The results obtained lend weight to the view 
that the judgmental phenomena obtained in the 
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psychophysics laboratory often have their counter- 
parts in the perception and evaluation of people. 
Effects such as those demonstrated in this experi- 
ment seem important for at least two main reasons: 
(a), their probable operation in everyday life; and 
(b), operation in psychological 


their possible 


experiments designed to isolate quite different 


phenomena (such as experiments on hostility). For 
example, in studies of hostility displacement, the 
subjects’ experience with the frustrator may serve 
as the anchorage in their judgments of other 
people. If these others are relatively similar to the 
frustrator there should be a judgmental assimila- 
tion which would result in their receiving un- 
favorable evaluations. On the other hand, if the 
others are considerably different from the per- 
frustrator, should be a 
in which the others are regarded more 


ceived there contrast 


effect 


AND NOTES 


favorably than they would have been 


absence of the anchorage experience 
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A NOTE ON ANXIETY, 


WORD ASSOCIATION 


INSTRUCTIONS, AND 


PERFORMANCE 


IRWIN G. SARASON 
Universi f Washington 
experiment (Sarason, 1959), subjects were divided at the median into high and low 


x an earlier im 
measures of test anxiety and general anxiety 


ere related to the subje ct’s perlormance in a sit 


tu 

involving two consecutive group adminis 
ions of a word association test (WAT). It was 
) possible to compare WAT responses on the 
inistration with those given on the second 


nrst adn 
ilso to obtain commonality scores by com 
risons with a normative group. In this earlier 
y, half of the subjects took WAT under 


tructions stating that it was a sensitive per 


ality test (experimental condition); the other 
bjects were merely told the rules for responding 

1 condition). It was predicted that the 
st Anxiety Scale (TAS) (Sarason, 1958) would 
ute, particularly in the form of an interaction 

nstructions, to WAT 
erlormance than would two measures of general 


more significantly 


anxiety, Bendig’s short form of Taylor’s Manifest 


{nxiety Scale (MAS) (Bendig, 1956) and the 
ack of Protection Scale (LP) (Sarason, 1958). 
e results of the experiment did not support 


s expectation; in fact, there were suggestions 
the commonality analyses of greater interaction 
etween MAS and experimental instructions than 
the comparable interaction with TAS. 
The present experiment was designed to follow 
problem posed by these results. The in- 
tions originally given to the subjects stressed 
WAT as a personality test. The TAS items, 
ever, deal largely with individuals’ reactions 
and _ intelligence If the 
er experiment were to be repeated with 
subjects told that WAT is a sensitive measure 
i intelligence rather than of personality, would 
€ prediction of a more significant interaction of 
s with TAS than with MAS and LP 
The present experiment 
tried out to obtain an answer to this question. 


METHOD 


Subjects were 80 students in introductory 


achievement tests. 


structior 


supported? was 


Salters 

hology courses at the University of Washington. 
independent of the WAT situation, subjects had been 
aven the TAS, MAS, and LP. On each of these scales, 


[his research was supported by grants from the 
es H. Anderson Fund and the United States 
‘ational Institute of Mental Health (M-2397). A 
ufcation of this paper was read at the American 
Association meetings in Cincinnati, 


1959 


hological 


September 5, 


15: 
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groups. High TAS subjects had scores of five or above; 
low TAS subjects had scores of four or below. High 
MAS subjects had scores of six or above; low MAS 
subjects had scores of five or below. High LP subjects 


had scores of eight or above; low LP subjects had 
scores of seven or below. Since the collection of the 
WAT data was independent of the personality test 


data, it was necessary in analyses of variance to exclude 
certain subjects randomly from some experimental 
groups in order to obtain proportionality of cell fre- 
quencies. Thus, the Ns for the various analyses were 
not identical. 

Procedure. All subjects received standard control 
instructions (Sarason, 1959) in the group administration 
of WAT. Control subjects received only these instruc- 
tions, whereas the experimental groups also were told 
the following: 

As you will see, the test you are about to take is 

a word test. the most 

sensitive tests of intelligence. From your perform- 

ance on this test, we will obtain an IQ measuring 


association This is one of 


your level of general intellectual ability 

Responses were untimed. When the subjects com- 
pleted the first WAT, they were given the second test 
with instructions to give the same responses as they 
had given on the first administration 


RESULTS 


The data were analyzed in terms of 2 X 2 
analyses of variance. Three measures of WAT 
performance were used: The reproduction dis 
crepancy score (RDS), defined as the number of 
times subject’s responses on the second WAT were 
different from the responses given on the first 
administration; The Commonality-1 the 
number of times subject’s responses on the first 
WAT agreed with the most frequent response 
given by Russell and Jenkins’ normative group 
(Russell & Jenkins, 1954); The Commonality-2 
score, the number of times subject’s responses on 
the first WAT were the same as words which 100 
or more subjects in the normative group gave to 
the stimulus. 

TAS. The analysis of reproduction discrepancy 
scores revealed a significant effect for the variable 
of Instructions (F = 4.56, p < .05, df 1, 70) with 
higher scores in the experimental than in the 
control group. High and low TAS groups did not 
differ, although the interaction between TAS and 
Instructions approached significance (F = 3.11, 
05 «< p «< 10, df 1, 70) with a tendency for 
greater RDSs for high TAS than low TAS subjects 


score, 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN REPRODUCTION DiscREPANCY ScoREs (RDS 
AND COMMONALITY SCORES FOR GrouP DIVIDED 


ON Basis or Test ANx1ETY SCALE (TAS) AND 
INSTRUCTIONS 
. Experimental , - |Common-|Common 
TAS Condition N RDS ality-! ality-2 
High Intelligence 19 | 25.53 | 26.79 | 38.16 
High Control 18 | 14.83 | 39.28 | 54.17 
Low Intelligence 19 | 18.74 | 33.63 | 48.5% 
Low Control 18 | 17.72 | 30.39 | 44.11 


under the intelligence instructions and vice versa 
under standard instructions. The high TAS group 
under the instructions showed a 
significantly higher mean RDS than all other 
groups combined (p < .01). The relevant data are 
presented in Table 1. 

There was only one significant effect in each of 
the commonality analyses. For Commonality-1, 
there was a significant TAS X Instructions inter- 
action (F = 7.04, » < .01, df 1, 70). This effect 
was also significant for Commonality-2 (F = 
7.55, p < .01, df 1, 70). In both cases the high 
TAS group under intelligence instructions showed 
lower commonality scores than the comparable 
low TAS groups. Under standard instructions, 
the tendency was for the high TAS subjects to 
obtain higher commonality scores. 

MAS and LP. For both MAS and LP, there 
were higher RDSs under the intelligence instruc- 
tions than under the standard condition, but 
neither the MAS nor the LP analyses showed any 
effects due to anxiety or anxiety X instructions. 


intelligence 


DISCUSSION 


This study began with the question of whether 
TAS interacts with instructions more significantly 
than MAS and LP. The answer appears to be 
affirmative. As in the earlier experiment, the 
TAS xX Instructions interaction tended toward 
significance when the measure was the number 
of disagreements between subject’s responses to 
two word association tests (RDS). However, the 
commonality measures of subject’s agreement with 
frequent response words in a normative group 
yielded highly significant interactions in the 
present study but not in the earlier one. 

In the earlier experiment, there were significant 
effects due to both MAS and MAS x Instructions 
for the RDS and commonality measures. No such 
effects were observed here. While previous research 


AND NOTES 


(Sarason, 1956) has shown MAS to relate 
nificantly to certain kinds of intelligence instry 
tions, the nature of the task and the act 


instructions used may be highly important, ] 

the present task, it would appear likely that { 

change in experimental 
personality to an intelligence emphasis contribute 
to the absence of significant effects involving 
MAS. A similar explanation seems appropriate for 
the LP results. 

The present TAS results support the hypothesis 
that the closer the nature of the experimenta 
stress is to the content of anxiety items, the mor 
predictive the items are. One interpretation 
that under the intelligence instructions, subjects 
with high TAS scores tended to become threatens 
and disorganized and emitted relatively mor 
interfering and idiosyncratic self-centered re 
sponses than did other subjects. This tendeng 
was reflected in the greater number of relativel 
unusual or less frequently occurring responses and 
greater RDSs in the high TAS intelligence grow 
than in the high TAS control group. No similar 
differences were found for the experimental and 
control low TAS groups. 

The findings of both the earlier experiment and 
the present one are consistent with a construct 
anxiety conceived as a class of self-oriented 
responses which interfere with ongoing per- 
formance. Anxiety scales in this view might be 
considered as devices for selecting individuals who 
differ in the tendency to emit these responses under 
appropriate motivational conditions. 


instructions tron 
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SOME VERBAL ASPECTS OF PRIMARY | 


ALVIN G 


Universit 


Freud 
developed the concept ol primary process, a 


[' connection with his study of dreams, 
mode of mental functioning possessing charac- 
teristics much different those of typical 
aking thought. Primary process has been said to 
haracterize not only dreams but also the thinking 
i schizophrenics. Freud (1925) specifically related 


irom 





primary process to the verbal behavior of schizo 
ohrenics when he stated, “‘In schizophrenia words 
are subject to the same process as that which 
makes dream images out of dream thought, the 
ne we have called the primary mental process” 
p. 131). 

The present study attempts to test the hy- 
pothesis that the effects of primary process are 
evident in the verbal behavior of schizophrenics. 
Iwo aspects of primary process thought were 
chosen: the treatment of antonyms as synonyms, 
and the treatment of homonyms as synoryms 


METHOD 


Antonyms. Freud (1949), describing one aspect 
{primary process thought, said, ‘ contraries 
are not kept apart from each other, but are treated 
as though they identical” (p. This 
confusion of opposites and identicals is specifically 
related to the area of language by Freud (1956): 
the most ancient languages behave exactly 
dreams in this respect... (strong-weak, 
ld-young, far-near, bind-sever), .. . ” (p. 318). 


were 53). 


xe 


As a measure of this presumed tendency, a task was 
ieveloped consisting of 97 multiple-choice items, on 
each of which subject was instructed to choose the 
synonym for a given word from among three alter 
natives consisting of 4 synonym, an antonym, and a 
third alternative unrelated to the word to be defined 
This third type of alternative is called here the uni- 
tified error alternative. An example will serve to 


ustrate: 





Circle the word that means almost the same as BIG: 


Large (s*"n Small (ant.) Individual (ue 


This paper is based upon a thesis submitted in 
artial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
{ Doctor of Philosophy, University of Chicago, 1959. 
¢ study was supported in part by Research Grant 
!-1416 from the National Institute of Mental Health, 

i States Public Health Service 
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THOUGHT IN SCHIZOPHRENIA! 


ESS 


BURSTEIN? 


rhe purpose of the unidentified error alternative is to 
measure the number of antonym markings made upon 
bases other than those anticipated by the hypothesis, 
e.g., obscure communalities, idiosyncratic associations, 
random markings, etc. Since choices made upon such 
unanticipated bases would by chance result as often 
in marking the antonym alternative as in marking the 
unidentified error alternative itself, a score of antonym 
markings minus unidentified error markings would 
represent a relatively pure measure of the number of 
choices of antonyms per se. Another way of putting 
it is that there should be as many errors made for 
unidentified hidden within the antonym 
markings as there are markings of the unidentified 
error alternatives themselves, so that subtracting out 
the unidentified error markings yields a corrected 
measure of sheer choice of antonyms per se 

In order to control for the effect upon choices of 
frequency of occurrence in the language, the antonyms 
and unidentified error alternatives were roughly 
equated in the task as a whole by Thorndike and 
Lorge’s (1944) summary of four different word fre- 
quency counts. 

To control for the effects of position markings, each 
type of alternative appeared equally often in each of 
the three possible positions, with the possible sequences 
of alternatives appearing randomly. 


reasons 


Homonyms. Freud gave many examples of 
primary process in which similarity of sound is 
treated as similarity of meaning. For example, a 
dreamer is said to have substituted “‘ears” (Ahren) 
of barley and wheat for “honor” (Ehren) on the 
basis of their being homonyms (1956, p. 406). 


Accordingly, a task was constructed consisting of 48 
items parallel in form to those discussed above. Each 
item required the subject to choose the synonym for a 
given word from among three alternatives, a synonym, 
a homonym, and an unidentified error alternative. 
The following sample is illustrative: 


Circle the word that means almost the same as SEA 
Ocean (syn See (hom Idol (ue 

This design presupposes, of course, that in reading the 

items silently the subject is aware of how the words 

would sound if read aloud. If this were not the 

the subjec t could not respond on the basis of two words 


case, 


as homonyms 


Once again, the purpose of the unidentified error 


al 


error that were n 


ternative was to measure choices of the predicted 
} 
I 


ade upon bases other than those 


anticipated. In a like manner, an error score ol 


arkings minus unidentified error markings 
lativel pure measure ol the 


In or 
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homonym appeared also as an unidentified error rABLE 2 
alternative in another ite I ScoRES ON HomonymM 7 

We ma now state the h pothesis 1 operauional 
ter: Schizophrenic subjects whi instructed to : 
choose synonyms, exceed normal subjects in thei I l é 
choice of homonyr and antonyms as measur 
the difference score of predicted error markings minus 
unidentified error markings — ' 

Subjects. The tas! described above were adminis Mi jian : 1 - ; 7 . 
tered to 26 chroni schizophrenics and to 24 normal SD 0.6 N 8 no 
control subjects. The CVS, a brief verbal intelligence Schizophrenics 
test, (Hunt, French, Klebar off, Mer & Williams, Mean 3.4 1.1 
1948) was given to each subject \] ubjects wert Median 1.5 1.0 9g 
Caucasians whose native tongue was English, and who SD +.9 8.2 4 
gave no evidence in either their records or in interviews 
of central nervous system pathology, drug addiction, 
alcoholism, or mental deficiency passed, a measure introduced by Becker (195¢ 

Ihe schizophrenics had been hospitalized continu- would appear to be a better estimate than the 1 
ously for at least 5 years with a diagnosis of schizo usual measure of total vocabulary score be 
phrenia or dementia praecox and had not received the unevenness which characterizes schizophr 
chemotherapy within the previous month or shock performance. On this measure, the mean score 
therapy within the previous year. Of the normal schizophrenics was 26.1 and 28.3 for the normals 
controls, 7 were recruited from ambulatory medical schizophrenics were more variable than thi 
and surgical patients at a general hospital, 12 were with a standard deviation of 7.0 as against 4.¢ 
employees of a large Chicago hotel, and the remaining normals. Although a comparison of the scores 
5 were Chicago firemen. basis of a Mann-Whitney U test showed a slight 

In all cases the CVS was administered either indi toward significantly higher normal scores (p < .13 
vidually or in groups of two or three. The subjects were it seems likely that the greater variability of 
required to answer all questions on the paper-and schizophrenic group is attributable to their patholog 
pencil tasks. Both the schizophrenic and the normal and further, the pathology would be expect 
groups had a mean age of 44 years with a standard induce this variability by lowering some scores 
deviation of 4 years. Mean years of school completed raising none, thereby tending to de] ress somev 
were 10.5 years for the schizophrenics and 10.6 years mean for the schizophrenics. It therefore seemed t 
for the normals, with standard deviations of 1.9 and the results on this measure are not incompatible 
1.7 years, respectively the assumption of equivalent premorbid intelliger 

Two measures of intellectual functioning were the groups 


computed for the groups. Present functioning intel 

ligence was estimated by the IQ score obtained from RESULTS 
the CVS. As might be expected, the normals received 
significantly higher IQ scores, with a mean of 116.7 as 
compared with 90.7 for the schizophrenics. This 
may hese results are summarized for the Antor 


The means, medians, and standard de\ 
of the error scores were computed for both groups 


disparity in present functioning intelligence 
‘ 


reasonably be attributed to the schizophrenic pathology. and Homony m tasks in Tables 1 and 2, respé 
On the basis of the equivalent age and education, _ tively. 
the two groups were assumed to be of equal premorbid Within each group, comparisons of distract 


intelligence. and irrelevant markings were made for each task 
In addition, premorbid intelligence was estimated 

rs : “<i " using two-tailed Wilcoxon tests. It was found 

by the item number of the highest vocabulary item 


on both tasks, the schizophrenics chose 
predicted error alternative more often tha 


rABLE 1 
ERROR SCORES ON ANTONYM TASK 


unidentified error alternatives. On the other ha! 
the normals showed no significant preference 
Predicted either type of error. 
puemictes ‘fied — Unidentified In order to compare the groups more dil 


m this differential error preference, ther¢ 


Normals computed for each subject the difference s¢ 
Mean 1.3 1.1 0.2 predicted error markings minus unidentihed | 
Median 0.5 0.9 0.1 , : 3 ; ) 
SD 17 13 > | error markings. As discussed above, this 1s 

‘ - 

Schizophrenics corrected measure of ant nym or 
Mean 9.2 3.2 6.0 choice. On both tasks, the schizophrenics excet 
Median .3 1.8 » 3 pues “ss ‘ 
SD 11.0 2°92 91 the normals (p <_ .O0I This confir 


hypothesis that schizophrenics, more th 























~ s onyn 1 tre ms 

? t the relationshir f tellic 
rde o Study the relations! p ol telligence 
‘ f +} , he 7 l ler 
steature olf th the rank orae 


1 

nking disorder, 
j 
i 


correctec ior ties, Was computed 

ee the CVS score and each of the two 
ference scores. Although one might expect 
gative correlations of sizable magnitudes 
een intelligence measures and this measure of 


tive disturbance, for the normal subjects 
appeare d to be essentially no correlation, the 
al values being .16 for the Antonym task and 
18 for the Homonym task. For the schizophrenics, 
tasks with the CVS IQ 


relationship 





correlation for both 
3 —.44, a 
05). These significant values for the patient 
probably reflect the fact that both func 
ing IQ decrement and cognitive disturbance 


significant negative 


ase with an increase in overall pathology. 
Burstein (1959), the 
nym task was given to third and sixth grade 





In an earlier study by 


hildren, and, as predicted, the younger children 
cored significantly higher than the older on the 
rected measure of antonym choices (antonym 
markings minus unidentified error markings). 
Since in the present study 


stinguished from normals on this same measure, 





schizophrenics were 


the results support a regression theory of schizo- 
phrenic thinking, at least on a descriptive level. 
[he formulation of the hypothesis in primary 
process terms does not, of course, preclude other 
explanations of the data. There exists a consider- 
ble body of research with children dating from 
Razran (1939) in which conditioning techniques 
ave been used to investigate verbal relationships 
asort similar to those considered here. Typically, 
the approach is to use a visually presented word 
s the conditioned stimulus and a GSR 
After 
antonyms, etc are 


as the 


ned response. conditioning is 





stablished, homonyms, 


presented and generalization curves established 

bese curves are usually found to vary as a func 
{ age, and the gradient of generalization is 

1 to have altered 

me may interpret the greater treatment by 

ophrenics of antonyms and homonyms as 

increased gen 


yms as an 


expression ol 


tion, following interpretations of similar 


ts with children. Mednick (1958) has spec 
that schizophret ia in general is inter 
terms of broadened generalizati 


SUMMARY 
) the basis ol the psych inaly tic concept ol 


rimary process, it was predicted that schizo 


I 
phrenics would show a greater tendency than 


treat both antonyms and homony ms as 


normals to 


synonyms. The instrument used was a multiple 
choice paper-and-pencil test. Each item required 
the subject to select a synonym from among three 
] 


alternatives, a synonym, either an antonym or a 


homonym, and a third word which was neither 
and was included to measure choices made upon 
(e.g., obscure communalities, 
might tend to 
markings. A 


unidentified bases 


markings, et which 
number of 
corrected score consisting of the difference be- 

] 


tween predicted error markings and unidentified 


random 


inflate the distracter 


error markings was therefore taken as a relatively 

pure measure ol the tendency to treat antonyms 

or homonyms as synonyms, independent of other 
error tendencies. 

The schizophrenics exceeded the normal sub- 
jects on this corrected score for both the antonym 
task and the homonym task. 

A possible non-Freudian interpretation of the 
data in terms of learning theory generalization 
is discussed. 
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SOME 


INCONSISTENCIES IN THE EFFECT OF MOTIVATION AROUSAL  ¢ 





HUMOR PREFERENCES! 


DONN 


A recent article by Strickland (1959) reported 
frustrated subjects showed the greatest preference 
for hostile cartoons while sexually aroused sub- 
jects preferred cartoons with a sexual theme. With 
the Zeitgeist operating, both Strickland (1958) 
and the present author (Byrne, 1957) attacked an 
almost identical problem in their doctoral dis- 


the results of a study in which annoyed and 


sertations, but with different results. This paper is 
designed to point out the similarities and differ- 
the studies in the hope of 
leading to a discovery of the reasons for the in- 


ences between two 
consistencies. While a large portion of the present 
study was also concerned with the measurement of 
defense mechanisms, only the relevant aspects of 
the experiment will be described. 


METHOL 


Cartoons. Using a pool of 400 magazine cartoons, 
five experienced clinical psychologists the 
humorous material into four content categories (and an 
unclassifiable group). The final scale was drawn from 
those cartoons on which there was 80% or better 
interjudge agreement. It consisted of 16 hostile cartoons 
(depicting the expression of aggressive drive), 16 
sexual (depicting the expression of sexual drive), 16 
ridicule (no overt hostility but cartoonist seems to be 
ridiculing the central character), and 16 nonsense (no 
drive expression, only incongruity, a play on words, 
etc.). 

The cartoons, in random order, were presented to 
the subjects in a group situation. Each subject was 
required to rate the cartoons in four degrees of fun- 
niness (most funny to least funny) with 16 cartoons in 
each category. A cartoon placed in the most funny 
category received a score of three, in the next most 
funny a score of two, etc. Each subject received a score 
on each of the four cartoon types, which could theo- 
retically range from 0 to 48. 

Subjects. The subjects consisted of 76 male under- 


sorted 


graduates enrolled in an introductory psychology 
course at Stanford University. The experimental 
groups (aggression arousal and sex arousal) each 


consisted of 23 subjects, and the control group was 
made up of 30 subjects. 

Conditions. The method selected to arouse hostile 
feelings was one employed successfully by Weatherley 


1 This paper is based on a dissertation submitted in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the PhD 
degree at Stanford University. 

? The author wishes to express his thanks to C. L. 
Winder, Albert Bandura, Paul R. Farnsworth, and 
Quinn McNemar for their advice and assistance. 
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BYRNE? 
f Tex 
(1956). Briefly, a second experimenter asked for $ 





8 


minutes of the subjects’ time for a pilot study ir 
a confusing “spatial concentration test” was ad 
tered in an insulting and provoking manner. 
ately afterward, the cartoon test was given. 





selected on the basis of their sexual 
God’s Little Acre, Ulysses, Aphrodite). Each subject 
read these passages (5.5 dittoed pages) and then was 
asked to rank them in terms of the desirability of the } 
described behavior. When this task was finished, th 
cartoons were administered. | 
Half of the control group took the spatial concen. | 
tration test from a mild-mannered, polite experimenter 
The other half read neutral passages from the same 
books from which the sexual material was taken. These 
were ranked by the subjects with respect to how mu 
they would like to see the described scene. Again, the } 
cartoon test was given immediately afterward. 


content 





RESULTS 
In Table 1, the means and standard deviati 
of the four cartoon scores in the three conditio: 
are given. The effect of the conditions on the 


humor scores was determined by analysis 
variance. For the hostile, sex, and nonsense 
cartoons, motivation arousal did not exert a 


influence on cartoon ratings. Th 
cartoons were rated significantly less 
funny (p < .01) in the sex arousal condition. The 
meaning of this finding, should it be verified | 
future studies, is unclear. 


significant 
ridicule 


a 


Within each condition, there was a good deal 
consistency in that the hostile 
considered the most funny while the other three 
types received very similar ratings (with the 
exception noted above). Were it not for Strick- 
land’s findings, it would be concluded that humor 
preferences are independent of motivational states 


cartoons were 


DISCUSSION 
Independent experimental results which are not 
congruent are always a 
and concern. It is, of course, possible that motiva 


source of embarrassment 





tion arousal does not influence humor preferences 
and that Strickland unwittingly reported chance 
findings. Actually, other attempts to relate drive 


arousal to humor have yielded 
formly negative results (Byrne, 1958; O’Conn¢ 
1960; Sears, Hovland, & Miller, 1940 
However, the high level of statistical sig! 
cance reported by Strickland (p < .005) mak 


response 









cs 
















CRITIQUI 





ON } susible to assume that his findings are real ones; 
therefore, the reasons for the conflicting results 

ibe sought. Sin. e neither of these two studies 

lesigned as a replication of the other, there 

ymerous minor differences in method. Even 

ugh the populations from which the subjects 

ed for § ere drawn and the overall designs of the two 


reriments were remarkably similar, they 


‘fered in several respects as is shown in Table 2. 





Any one or a combination of these differences 
‘conceivably account for the 
results. Perhaps the two most important factors 
“6 re the differences in the administration of the 
| a and in the methods used to 
" of the } cartoon funniness. It has been found that general 
hed. the ratings of humor differ in group and individual 
| situations (Perl, 1933), and it may be that the 


divergent 
rate 


rtoon test 


auol 





juence of motivation arousal is dependent on 
wch conditions as this. It should be noted that 


concen 


imenter 
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none of the negative studies mentioned above used 


individual administration of the humorous ma 
terial. Also, the way the cartoons were rated 
could have been the important difference. In the 


Strickland study, the scores of a given cartoon 
category were free to vary independently of one 
another. In the present study, a given category 
could not be rated more amusing without causing 
a corresponding decrease in the rating of another 
category. It might well be that an independent 
rating of each cartoon is preferable to having 
four categories with an equal number of cartoons 
required in each. 

Additional work will be necessary in order to 
isolate the crucial any the 
generality of Strickland’s findings unfortunately 
must be restricted until further research is under- 


taken. 


factors. In event, 


he same REFERENCES 
n. These TABLE 1 Byrne, D. Response to humor as a function of drive 
__ MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF HUMOR arousal and psychological defenses. Unpublished 
r=. t ScorEs FOR Eacu CONDITION doctoral dissertation, Stanford University, 1957. 
. Byrne, D. Drive level, response to humor, and the 
Humor Sccres cartoon sequence effect. Psychol Rep , 1958, 4, 
litions 439-442 
lations Hostile Sex Ricicule |Nonsense O’CONNELL, W. E. The adaptive functions of wit and 
dit iesilinaasisainaisieaanianal humor. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 263-270 
yn the geression Arousal Pert, Rutu E. The influence of a social factor upon 
rs if 25.74 | 23.35 | 23.61 | 23.83 the appreciation of humor. Amer. J. Psychol., 
SD 4.89 7.06 | 3.55 4.04 1933, 45, 308-312 
wes Sex Arousal — " " Sears, R. R., Hovianp, C. L, & Miter, N. E. 
kert . 7 27 Jf 23 8/ 20.76 24 26 Minor studies of aggression: 1. Measurement of 
Th = 4.17 | 4.67) 3.21) 4.1 aggressive behavior. J. Psychol., 1940, 9, 275-295. 
y= yo 25.61 23.59 | 23.89 | 23.80 STRICKLAND, J. F. The effect of motivation arousal on 
The D 4.90| 6.34! 3.20!) 5.02 humor preferences. Unpublished doctoral disserta 
ne tion, Johns Hopkins University, 1958. 
lea TABLE 2 
were COMPARISON OF THE TWO EXPERIMENTS WITH RESPECT TO METHOD 
three 
h the Strickland Byrne 
trick 
,umor Definition of Cartoon Content The exact wording of the definitions presented to the judges was not the 
tates same. _ 
or artocns The specific cartoons used as stimulus material were not the same 
udges 15 faculty members, graduate stu 5 experienced clinical psychologists 
dents, and undergraduates 
- nterion of Cartoon Accept- Agreement of all judges Agreement of four out of five judges 
Fe NOt ance 
mer Number of Cartoons 11 each of hostile, sexual, and non 16 each of hostile, sexual, ridicule, 
tiva sensical from a pool of 150 and nonsense from a pool of 400 
ences istration of Cartoons Individual Group 
Sating of Funniness From not funny to extremely funny From least funny to most funny in 
nance on 15-point scale a 4-point categorization (16 car 
drive toons in each) 
\ggression Arousal Experimenter showed displeasure, Experimenter administered a con 
ne left subject alone for 20 minutes, fusing task in an insulting and 
and then gave cartoon test provoking manner; then another 
experimenter gave cartoon test 
gnif ‘ex Arousal Subjects viewed photos of nude Subjects read sexual passages from 
ces it models novels 
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THE EFFECT O!] 


» date is equivocal concerning the 


stress on 





such complex cognitive 
ties as free associations. Clinicians typically 
me that stress associated with 
concepts will the of 
on associations to these concepts. Neurotics 
common 


or anxiety 


reduce likelihood 





give tewer 


psychotics do tend to 
responses than normals on free association tests 
Woodworth & Schlosberg, 1954), and Buchwald 
159) reported that subjects who are anxious on 
the Taylor scale also give fewer common responses. 
ese results raise the question: Does stress or 
nxiety reduce the strength of stro1 
complex verbal materials? The Taylor-Spence 


associations 


Ww 
16 


ny 
52) position argues that anxiety should increase 
rength of a dominant response, but results 
those of Saltz and Hoehn (1957) have thrown 

rious doubt on this prediction. 
The point of view taken here holds that in the 
uisition of any verbal connection, the major 
roblem is not the formation of the individual 
association. It is the differentiation of the given 
sociation from all This 
ious in paired associates learning. Any single 
ir can usually be learned in one trial. Difficulty 
ig is a consequence of learning many 
airs in a single list. Reinforcement of a given 
pair can be conceptualized as strengthening the 
ndary strength between this pair and other 
airs, thus producing differentiation. Stress acts to 
these boundaries anc to produce 
Thus, the fre- 
juency of common responses in free associations. 
In the present study, stress was induced in a 
nner similar to that suggested by Beam (1955). 
had college subjects learn material im 
I ediately examinations 
learning 


1S 


1S 


other associations. 








reak down 


jedifferentiation. stress reduces 






+) 


VCalT] 


prior to course and 


nd in Pre 


decrements 
ry to the present study, subjective reports 


significant 


mina 


ere obtained from students concerning their 
lt anxiety” in examination situations. More 
students indicated anxiety after taking a difficult 
fram and immediately before receiving their 


grades than reported anxiety immediately 


fore taking . 
e taking an exam. Consequent'y, the stress 
of the free 


test immediately after tthe first full 


hdition consisted administering 


€ present study is part of a program of research, 
rted } 


ed by a grant to the writer from the National 
ice Foundation, on the influence of differentiation 


Sllen 


al I rocesses. 


INDUCED STRESS ON 


FREE ASSOCIATIONS! 
SALTZ 
Proce iW , Si er \ 
exam of the course. The instructor informed the 


161 


subjects that he would grade their papers while 
were taking the free association test and 
would them their grades at the end of the 
hour when all students had completed the experi- 


tl ey 
Live 
ment. The course exam was a difficult one, the 
highest grade being 49 correct items out of 60. 


METHOD 


Subjects. Fifty-seven Wayne State University 
students, enrolled in summer classes in introductory 
psychology, served as subjects. 

Material and Procedure. The 100-item Kent-Rosanoff 
free association list was used. Instructions and pro- 
cedure for administration were identical to those 
described by Russell and Jenkins (1954): The 100 items 
were typed on two pages, two columns of 25 stimuli 
on each page, with a blank line for subject to write his 
association following each stimulus word. Subjects 
were told to write the first word that came to mind 
upon seeing each stimulus word. There was no time 
limit. 

Subjects took the test twice, the administrations 
separated by one week, once under no stress and once 
under stress. Thirty subjects had the nonstress con- 
dition first; these were tested in two subgroups, one 
of 12 subjects and the other of 18 subjects. Twenty- 
seven subjects had the stress condition first; these 
were tested in two subgroups, one of 13 subjects, the 
other of 14 subjects. Since the results for subgroups 
within each order of presentation were similar, the 
subgroups within each order were combined for pur- 
poses of analysis. 

Analysis. Only those stimuli were used for which 
some single response was clearly dominant in the 
Russell and Jenkins restandardization of the Kent- 
Rosanoff. Items were divided into three categories on 
the basis of the frequency with which the dominant 
response to each of the selected stimuli occurred in 
the Jenkins study: 20% to 40% occurrence (21 words), 
41% to 60% (17 words), 61% and above (19 words). 
The words in each category are indicated in Table 1. 
For each subject, the percentage of common responses 
in each category was computed. These data were 
analyzed by means of analysis of variance for related 
measures. 

RESULTS 


As can be seen in Figure 1, the effect of stress 
was to reduce the number of common associations 
elicited during free This result 


occurred both when the stress condition preceded 


associations. 


the nonstress and when the stress trials followed 
the nonstress. The reduction in common associ 
of at 


function stress is significant 


001 level. 


Ss 


as 
beyond the 


a 
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rABLE 1 
STIMULUS WorRDs, AND THEIR DOMINANT ASSOCIATIONS, USED IN THE PRESENT Stupy 
Frequency of Occurrence of Dominant Response 
20% 40 41% -60 61% and over 
Stimulus—Response Stimulus—Response Stimulus—Response 
1. Sickness—health (38% Soft—hard (44% Table—chair (84% 
2. Deep—shallow (32%) Chair—table (49°) Dark—Light (83% 
3. Eating—food (39% Sweet—sour (43% Man—woman (77' \ 
4. Mountain—hills (27%) Rough—smooth (44°) Black—white (75%) 
5. House—home (25% Spider—web (45%) Woman—man (65' 
6. Fruit—apple (38%) Needle—thread (46%) White—black (62% 
7. Smooth—rough (33%) Carpet—rug (46%) Slow—fast (75%) 
8. Command—order (20%) Sour—sweet (57%) Girl—boy (70%) 
9. Cold—hot (35%) Eagle—bird (55%) High—low (68%) 
10 Sleep bed (24°) Stem—flower (40°) Hard—soft (67%) 
11. Anger—mad (35%) Dream—sleep (45%) Lamp—light (63% 
12. Bath—clean (31%) Hammer—nails (54%) Bread—butter (61%) 
13. Cottage—house (30%) Loud—soft (54%) Boy—girl (77%) 
14. Swift—fast (37%) Bed—sleep (58%) Light—dark (65%) 
15. Hungry—food (36%) Heavy—light (58%) Long—short (76%) 
16. Priest—church (33%) lobacco—smoke (56%) Butter—bread (64%) 
17. Square—round (37%) Salt—pepper (43%) Scissors—cut (67%) 
18. Doctor—nurse (24%) King—queen (75%) 
19. Thief—steal (29%) Blossom—flower (67% 
20. Lion—tiger (26%) 
21. Quiet—loud (35%) \ 
® The percentages indicate the frequency with which the dominant response to each stimulus was elicited in the Russell « 
Jenkins (1954) standardization 
rhe number of common associations given association values in the decrement produce 
during nonstress is almost identical in the two _ by stress 
orders of presentation, as can be seen in Figure 1. The writer analyzed the associations t 
While there appears to be a tendency for stress to termine if stress tended to produce a tendency | 
produce somewhat less of a decrement when the — give responses which were outside of the total | 
stress condition precedes the nonstress, this of responses reported by Russell and Jenki 
difference does not approach the .05 level, sug- (1954). No such tendency was observable. Under 
gesting that order of presentation may not be a_ both stress and nonstress conditions, failure t 
critical variable give the common response usually resulted 
Association level, on the other hand, was a_ giving some other word in the Russell and Jenkins 


significant variable here in determining the drop 
in frequency of common responses as a function 
of stress (F significant at beyond the .05 level). 
From Figure 1 it that 
decrements association 


is apparent the smallest 
to the 


items. For the nonstress-stress order 


occur low value 
of presents 
tion, there is little difference between high associ 


ation value items and middle association items. 


For high association value items, the drop was 
10.8 percentage points. On the other hand, the 
stress-nonstress order does show some ten cy 





for a greater drop in the middle association value 


items (7.0 percentage points d.op) than by the 
high association value items (3.7 percentage 
points drop). Since neither the latter difference 
nor the difference between orders is sig ficat 4 
the safest induction for the present is that there 


is no real difference between high and mediu 


list for the particular stimulus. 
DISCUSSION 


The results of the present study are consistet 
with Buchwald’s (1959) findings anxie 
(high and low scores on the Taylor scale). The 


with 


suggest that stress and 


anxiety reduce the strengt 


of common response S In free associations, cont 


to what is anticipated on the basis of a drive theory | 
of stress such as proposed by Castaneda 
Palermo (1955). It might be pointed out t | 
their studies of the effect of stress on disct 

tion learning (Castaneda, 1956; Castane 
Palermo, 1955: Palermo, 1957), thes 

found no significant effects upon well-leart 
discriminations as a result of stress. This! \ 
consequence of the type of stress used ! 
studies: Castaneda and Palermo tempte 
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Fic. 1. Mean percentages of common responses in 


ree associations as a function of stress, order of 


resentation, and strength of association 


nduce stress by telling their subjects to work 
faster, or by excessive pacing of the learning 
triais. 

Similarly the paucity of novel responses found 
among the free associations during stress suggests 
that the type of explanation proposed by Child 
1954) to account for anxiety scale results is not 
applicable here. Child suggests that anxiety has 
unique stimulus characteristics which produce 
responses which interfere with the responses to 
the stimulus items presented by the experimenter. 
ther methods of producing stress (e.g., electric 
shock have 


lOCK) May more 
[he present study argues that such 


characteristic response 
associa tes 
response associates are not essential for producing 
lecrements in the common responses. 

\ simple response competition theory (modeled 
iter the theory proposed by Child to account for 
anxiety scale results) would lead to the prediction 


at stress has a linear effect on the reduction of 


‘ 
This is true because the amount 


nduced response competition is constant, 


matter what the strength of the word associ 

s lved at any given moment 
Farber (1954) has suggested a_ two-factor 
osit containing both the drive notion and 
S conce! the stimulus character- 
SS stress. As a stimulus, stress produces 
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characteristic stress responses which may compete 


with the common free associations. As a drive, 
stress multiplies the strength of both the common 
and their competing 
responses. Consequently, the drive characteristic 
of stress should strengthen the 


ns disproportionately more than the 


Iree associations stress 


strong 


common 


Iree associat 


weak common associations. Thus, the strong 
common associations should suffer less of a decre- 
ment than the weak common associations. Just 


the opposite occurred. 

The the 
and association strength of the common responses 
suggests that dedifferentiation is a curvilinear 
function of boundary strength. This notion seems 
best to explain the phenomena under consideration 


results of interaction between stress 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of the present paper was to in- 
vestigate the influence of stress on the common 
responses in free associations. On the basis of a 
dedifferentiation theory, it was predicted that 
stress would reduce the frequency of common 
responses. On the basis of a drive theory, one 
might anticipate an increase in frequency of 
common responses. 

Stress was operationally defined as a situation 
in which subjects had just taken a difficult course 
examination and were waiting to be told their 
grades. 

Results indicated highly significant decrements 
function of 


in common stress. 


There was no tendency toward “novel” responses 


responses aS a 


(responses not given to a stimulus in the Russell 
and Jenkins The 


implications of these observations were discussed. 


standardization). theoretical 
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THE EFFECTS OF ANXIETY AND THREAT ON THE SOLUTION OF A 


DIFFICI 


IRWIN G 


University 


gis experiment was concerned with the 
[peo of subjects differing in anxiety 
scores On a concept formation task known 

ea very difficult one. The subjects differed 
mly with respect to anxiety scores but also 

) respect to the instructions administered to 
them prior to performance. Underlying the re 
was the hypothesis that instructions and 
egree of anxiety interact in affecting performance 
view of previous research, it seemed that an 








juate test of this hypothesis could best be 
nade using a task high in difficulty level (Nichol- 
1958; Sarason & Palola, 1960). 

There are at least two important aspects of a 
ficult or complex task. Obviously, a complex 
task is hard, and successful performance on it 
ires intellectual ability commensurate with 
the level of the problem. But there is another 
spect of a highly complex task—its potential for 
arousing emotional reactions in some subjects 





Several studies using anxiety scales have reported 
rer performance for high anxious than low 
anxious subjects on complex or difficult tasks 


Montague, 1953; Ramond, 1953; Taylor & 
Spence, 1952). Other investigators, however, 
have not found significant differences due to 


anxiety on tasks which appear to be relatively 
high in difficulty level (Axelrod, Cowen, & Heilizer, 
1956; Saltz & Hoehn, 1957). It would appear that 
the usefulness of present conceptions of anxiety in 

edicting subjects’ reactions to challenging, 
ficult tests of intellectual ability is as yet quite 
mited 

Better assessment of individuals’ reactions to a 
lifficult intellectual problem may be developed if, 
n addition to the difficulty and anxiety variables, 
the conditions under which per 
lormance takes place is better understood. One 
aspect of these conditions is the nature 





the factor of 


MNortant 


t 
the instructions administered to subjects im- 
ediately prior to performance. In the present 


> 


y, prior to subjects’ attempts at solving 13 


ery difficult anagrams, half the subjects were 
tld that the anagrams could be easily solved by 





luals of average intelligence. These in- 
us research was supported by a grant from the 
. Institute of Mental Health (M2397). 
“ihe writer is indebted to William R. Crow ar 
¢ 


mes G. Minard for their assistance in carrying ou 


L 


[ TASK! 
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f Washi 


165 


neoton 


structions were called the personal threat condition 
because all subjects quickly discovered that they 
could not solve all of the anagrams. Under this 
condition, that low anxious 
subjects would be superior to high anxious sub 
jects. The prediction is based on the assumption 


it was predicted 


that high anxious subjects respond to a condition 
of personal threat with more personalized anxiety 
responses than do low ansxious_subjeets 

The remaining subjects were told, prior to 
performance, that the anagrams were actually 
quite difficult and that successful solution of all of 
them in the allotted time was highly unlikely. It 
was predicted that under this condition low anxious 
subjects would not perform at a significantly 
higher level than would high anxious subjects. 
This was expected on the assumption that this 
set of instructions would reassure high anxious 


subjects and reduce their anxiety over poor 
performance. 
An additional aspect of the present study 


concerns the comparison of three anxiety scales 
with respect to their usefulness in assessing sub- 
jects’ potential for emission of interfering re- 
sponses under the persona! threat condition. One 
of the scales, the Test Anxiety Scale (Sarason, 
1958b), dealing specifically with subjects’ reactions 
to testing situations, was expected to interact 
more significantly with instructions than would 
two indices of general anxiety employed. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


The subjects were 191 students in introductory 
psychology courses at the University of Washington. 
Independent of and prior to participation in the experi- 
ment proper, these subjects were administered the 
Test Anxiety Scale (TAS) and Lack of Protection 
Scale (LP) of the Autobiographical Survey (Sarason, 
1958a, 1958b). Ninety-one of the subjects were also 
administered the Bendig short form of the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale (MAS) (Bendig, 1956). Since 
the personality test data and the performance scores 
of the subjects were obtained independently of each 
other, certain of the subjects had to be randomly 
omitted from each of the statistical analyses in order 
to meet the analysis of variance requirement of pro 
portio vality of cell fre juencies 

On TAS, the were 
middle, and low anxious groups. The extreme groups 


subjects divided into high, 


corresponded approximately to the upper and lower 


30% of the TAS score distribution. The middle TAS 
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rABLE 1 
PHIRTEEN ANAGRAMS ADMINISTERED TO ALI 
SUBJECTS 
1. ETLHHA & SUTCBII 
2. ETROS 9. SCLIAO 
3. RECMI 10. EVSUORN 
4. CNEGAH 11. RSANEO 
5. NMGOINR 12. IMTCELA 
6. NSRWAE 13. ELSAUX 


7. SPRUUE 


group corresponded to the middle 40% of the dis 
tribution. High TAS subjects had scores of 6-16; 
middle TAS subjects had scores of 3-5; and low TAS 
subjects had scores of 0-2 

On LP the subjects were also divided into three 
groups corresponding to the upper and lower 30% of 
the distribution and the middle 40%. High LP scores 
ranged between 9—20; middle LP scores ranged between 
4-8: and low LP scores ranged between 0-3 

Because of the smaller MAS JN, the subjects were 
divided at the median on this scale. High MAS subjects 
had a range of 6-17, and low MAS had a range of 0-5 


Procedure 


The anagrams used were selected from Sargent’s 
list of those of high difficulty (Sargent, 1940). Table 1 
gives the anagrams employed. 

All subjects were tested in groups ranging in size 
from 35-50. Each subject was given a booklet con 
sisting of two pages with the instructions on the first 
page and the list of anagrams to be solved on the 
second. The time limit for all subjects was 18 minutes. 

The instructions page consisted of two paragraphs. 
For all subjects the first paragraph provided the 
following information: 

On the next page you will see a series of dis- 
arranged words. Your job will be to rearrange each 
group of letters so that they make a meaningful 
English word. Start when you are so instructed. 
Stop at the stop signal. Write your name at the top 
of the next page when given the signal. 

The subjects under the personal threat condition 
were given booklets which had the following second 
paragraph on the first page: 

Ability to organize material such as the letters 
on the next page has been found to be directly 
related to intelligence level. High school students 
of above average intelligence (IQ greater than 100) 
and most college students should be able successfully 
to complete the task. You will have 18 minutes in 
which to complete it. 

The subjects under the nonthreat conditions were 
given booklets which had the following second para- 
graph on the first page 

Most of you probably 
The task on the next page works the same way. 


have worked anagrams. 


These anagrams, however, are harder than most 
you have seen in books and magazines. Conse- 
quently, you may not finish all of them and you 
may find some of the anagrams very difficult. If 
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about it. No one 


this happens, don’t 
find the anagrams eas’ 


rhe seating 


worry 


arrangement of the testing room wa 
such that none of the subjects could have know: 


there were two forms of the instructions 
RESULTS 


\ 2 X 3 analysis of variance was performed 
correct anagram 
three levels of TAS (high, middle, and low) a 

two levels of instruction (threat and nonthreat). | 
Only one F was statistically significant, that for 


the number of solutions wit 


the interaction between test anxiety and instruc 


tion (p < .01). Under the threat condition, t} 
middle and low TAS subjects performed at a | 
higher level than did the high TAS subjetts 


However, just the opposite was the case under | 
the nonthreat condition, where the high TAS 
subjects were superior to middle and low subjects 
Table 2 presents the means and standard de 
ations for the six experimental groups 

A similar 2 X 3 analysis for LP also reveal 
only one significant effect, that for the anxiety 
.025). The nature 


this interaction was identical to the one ol 


instructions interaction (p 


when subjects were divided on the basis of TAS 


Table 3 presents the means and standard de\ 
ations for the LP analysis. 

A 2 X 2 analysis of variance carried out on tl 
MAS data failed to reveal any significant effects 


TABLE 2 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR NUMBER 
OF CORRECT SOLUTIONS FOR Srx EXPERIMENTAL 
Groups DIVIDED ON THE Basis OF TEST 
ANXIETY SCALE (TAS) 
AND INSTRUCTIONS 


Threat Instructions Nonthreat Instructions 


rAs Mf SD N M SD N 
High 3.54 | 2.13 | 26 | 5.31 | 3.22 26 
Middle 4.73 | 2.64 | 37 | 3.49 | 2.15 3 
Low 4.92 | 2.61 | 25 | 4.04 | 3.17 | 25 


TABLE 3 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR NUMBER OF 
CorRRECT SOLUTIONS FOR S1tx EXPERIMENTAL \ 
Groups DIVIDED ON THE BAsIs OF LACK OF 
PROTECTION SCALE (LP) AND INSTRUCTIONS 


Threat Instructions Nonthreat Instru 
LP uM SD ‘ uf SD N 
High 3.93 | 2.33 | 29 | 5.38 | 2.88 | 29 
Middle 4.54 | 2.70 | 37 | 3.92 | 2.61 | 3 
Low 4.90 | 2.50 | 21 3.48 | 2.40 2 








structions 


BER OF 
PAL 
OF 
NS 





) N 
g | 29 
1 | 37 
0 21 
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anxiety by instructions interaction 


itn ugh the 
1s in the same direction as the significant inter 





ns reported above 


DISCUSSION 


The empirical findings of the present research 
are quite clear-cut. For two of the three anxiety 
scales used, it was found that, according to the 
predictions made, threat and nonthreat conditions 
liferentially affected high, micdle, and low 
snxious subjects. Under the threat conditions, the 
performance of high anxious sub ects was on a 
significantly lower_level than the performance of 
subjects in_ the rest of the anxiety score distribu- 

Just the opposite result emerged under the 
nthreat condition. Although the anagrams task 
was Clearly a-very difficult one and, judging from 
formal comments of subjects after the experi 
ment, a frustrating one also, it would seem that 
the nonthreat instructions may have functioned 
48 a reassurance to high anxious subjects. 
Palola (1960) 
Nicholson (1958) have provided evidence suggest 
ing that the optimal conditions for arousal of 
nterfering responses in high anxious subjects are a 
mbination of high difficulty_level and personal 
reat. Although the difficulty variable was-tot 
nanipulated in the present experiment, the results 
re Cl with this generalization. The 
finding here of a superiority of high to middle 
und low anxious subjects under the nonthreat 
ndition seems to be a potentially important one. 
It is possible that a condition which provides 


Studies by Sarason and and 


ynsistent 


reassurance and consequently better performance 
1 high anxious individual may actually serve 
f less anxious individuals (Sarason, 1958a 
If these inferences are extended to the general 
problem of intellectual evaluation, it may well be 
when intelligence or aptitude 
under personal 


testing is 
threat 
us perceived by the subject), high anxious sub 
ects’ ability will be systematically underestimated 
jue to their 


conducted conditions of 


emission of interfering anxiety re 
sponses. This possibility would seem particularly 
kely in the case of college entrance examinations, 

re the student is well aware of the evaluative 
hd selective purposes of testing. Certainly, the 
present study, together with previous research, 
Suggests the need for more intensive study of the 
individual such 





role Ol difference variables 


as 
anxiety in intellectual performance (Sarason, 1957, 
1959 

T+ } : 

It had been expected on the basis of previous 
research that the test anxiety measure would 
more significantly interact with instructions than 


lower the motivational level aud performance 
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MAS measures 
However, significant inter 
It would 
seem that there are serious shortcomings in present 


would the LP and 
1958a, 1959b, 1959c) 


(Sarason, 


actions were found for both TAS and LP 


knowledge of (a) the conditions under which only 
the specific test anxiety index relates to perform- 
ance, and (bd) both 
general and specific indices of anxiety relate to 
performance 


the conditions under which 


SUMMARY 


Two variables were manipulated in this research, 
anxiety and experimental instructions 
istered prior to the subjects’ performance on a 
series of anagrams high in difficulty level. Three 


admin 


measures of anxiety were used: the Test Anxiety 
Scale (TAS), the Lack of Protection Scale (LP), 
and Bendig’s version of the Manifest Anxiety 
Scale (MAS). The two sets of instructions differed 
in that one set was designed to pose a personal 
threat to the subject and the other set was de- 
signed to reassure the subject 

The results showed that TAS and LP, but not 
MAS, significantly interacted with the 
tions. High anxious subjects under the threat 
condition performed at a lower level than did low 


instruc- 


and middle anxious subjects. Just the reverse was 
true under the nonthreat conditions, where high 
anxious subjects were superior to low and middle 
anxious subjects. 

The results were interpreted in terms of the 
responses in high 
individuals under personal threat conditions. 
The problem of the specificity of anxiety scales 


interfering aroused anxious 


was also discussed. 
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w. £ EGO STRENGTH AND PERCEIVED COMPETENCE AS CONFORMITY VARIABLES! 
nship of | KAY H. SMITH? 
ASK, an , , 
we | Wayne State University 
levels of RESSURE toward conformity is generated scoring are found in Barron (1953, 1954). The scale 
249 “o whenever a person, as a member of a small was administered without any filler items. The items 
tionshir roup, finds his perceptions or judgments at Were arranged in the order in which they appear in 
UONSshaI KIUUP, - 7 : . nage eainee . . of c > 
learning variance with a majority of the other members of long form of the MMPI 


the group. The amount of yielding to such pressure 
gically should vary with the value placed by the 


leviate on the ability of the other group members 
ige correctly in the situation relative to his 
ception of his own ability to do so. The two 
stuaies available in the 


literature on this point 


ious material 


ised igt Hochbaum (1954) used 
sa task the prediction of the outcome of cases 
rom case materials. Kelman (1950) found similar 
esults using the autokinetic phenomenon. The 


validate these 
similar to that 
in which it is rather obvious 


present study is an attempt to 


ngs employing a situation 
ised by Asch (1952), 
1e deviate that the other group members are 


g erroneous judgments 


! Resistance by the deviate to such majority 

pressure would seem to be dependent upon his 
city to assimilate discrepancies in informa 

| input without being threatened. A general 

given to this attribute is “ego strength.” 

Barron (1953, 1954) proposes his Es scale as a 

measure of this variable. Daniels (1957) found 
} dex using the Es scale and the Self 
\ extual-Influence test was relaited to suscep 


communication. Crutchfield 


using an Asch-type situation (1952 
ind a correlation of 33 between conformity 
nd Es scores 


The ypotheses to be tested are: 





} Hypot! I. Persons who place higher valu 
eir own ability to judge yield less under 
} re to conformity than those who place a 
rT Value < their ov ability relative to that 
e other group members 
Hypot IIT. Persons who have high ego 
gth yield les nde pressure to Co mit) 
} persons with low ego strength 
" METHOD 
le. This scale consists of 68 items taken fron 
MMPI. The s ific items and the method of 
ila rte I ire taken from a thes 
n e aut in partial fulfillment of the 
) ts? i Master of Arts dezree at Brigha 
g | vt 
) ’ S e to Kenneth Har vhost 
g ince this | ject were grea 
ed. Gratitude is also expressed to Ross 
r r his hel ul suggestions 1 the reparatior 
1 ( t 


Judgment apparatus. Judgments were made on the 
standard Galton bar, with the addition of a sliding 
clamp fitted with a thumb screw that could be tightened 
or loosened. The clamp was so arranged that it was 
hidden from the sight of anyone seated in front of the 
apparatus, and enabled the confederates in the experi 
ment to make accurately any judgment desired by the 
experimenter. Each time confederate made his 
judgment he would simply adjust the bar until its 
movement was arrested by the clamp. The clamp was 
loosened when the critical subject was adjusting the 
bar to allow 
The 


was set 


a 


freedom of movement in any direction 
de of the bar used as the standard of judgment 
at 30 centimeters 

Subjects. The subjects were 48 students from three 
at 
scale was administered 


introductory classes 


Young 
in class, 


psychology Brigham 


The Es 


number of students tested being 253 


University 

the total 
Since Daniels (1957) had reported a sex difference in 

ego stre 


of E 


lemaies 


ngth scores, the means and standard deviations 
scores were computed separately for males and 
For the males the mean was 46.90 and the SD 
4.55, and for the females the 
SD 3.68, the me: 
01 
males and 


the 


25 and the 
ins being significantly different at well 
To take into this 
12 females were counted off 
Tl 


of the experi 


mean was 43 


bevond the level account sex 


difference 12 
ich extreme 
1 th 


trom ¢ of distribution 1ese subjects 


comprise ie sample for the remainder 
ment 

Ten male and 12 female Brigham Young University 
students 
2 male 


erved as confederates. With the exception of 
duate students all were undergraduates 

Procedure. Each of the selected subjects was taken 
individually into a room containing the Galton bar and 


given three trials, each beginning at zero, at adjusting 
the apparatus so that the sides appeared equal. This 
yielded the individual average judgment 

At this point in the experiment the subjects were 


assigned at random to the three experimental groups, 


four high males, four low males, four high females, 
and four low females to each group, according to the 
riginal ego strength score dichotomy. The procedure 
in the final testing period for these different experi 
mental groups differed only in the instructions given 
prior to taking the actual measurement 

The ects were contacted again and a final testing 
, tment was set up during which, they were told, 
they would work with two other subjects. This final 
sessio ’ icted in the same room as the previous 
ye. Or i one te ile confederate art ated 
in all cases along with one ibject res tively, either 

ile or fe le. These three people were introduced to 
each other as subjects and name, but beyond this 
verbal interactior s kept to a minimum. Each grou] 
was tf that the grou ha een asst bled to sess 
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} 


the difference between t 1 


juagments and 


individual 


judgments arrived at in cooperation with others. Next 
the three group members were given percentile scores 
supposedly indicating how they compared in accuracy 
with all the people participating in the experiment on 
the original judgment. For Group A (high self-valua 
tion) the subject was always given a percentile score of 
95, the male confederate one of 73, and the female 
confederate one of 54. For Group B (low self-valuation 
the subject was always given the percentile score of 54, 
the female confederate the score of 73, and the male 
confederate the score of 95. For Group C (no differ 
ential in self-valuation) all three were given the per 
centile score of 73 
given orally before the group and the meaning of the 


These percentile rankings were 


score was explained. 

The procedure for the group judgment was then 
explained. The first person was to begin from zero and 
adjust the bar until he thought the sides were equal, 
then the second would make whatever adjustments he 
felt necessary from this point until he was satisfied with 
the judgment, then the third would do likewise. This 
final adjustment, they were told, would be taken as 
the group measure. This procedure was to be followed 
three times with a different order each time so that 
each would have an opportunity to make the final 
adjustment. The three series followed this order: 
male confederate, subject, female confederate; subject, 
female confederate, male confederate; female con 
federate, male confederate, subject. The final measure 
ment of the subject in Series 3 was taken as the critical 
group measure, since at this point the greatest cumu 
lative effect of the discrepancy should have been 
achieved between his perception of equality and that 
demonstrated by the other group members. The 
difference between this measure and the subject’s 
individual mean measure was taken as the conformity 
score 

After the session was 
informed of the purposes ol the experiment and of the 
deception. He was also asked if at any time he had 


completed the subject was 


suspicions as to the authenticity of the instructions 
given, or of any aspect of the situation. In all cases 


the deception seemed to be complete 


RESULTS 


The two hypotheses were tested by means of an 
analysis of variance. The summary table is given 
in Table 1, which indicates that the first hypothesis 
may be accepted as tenable. The second, however, 
cannot be accepted on the basis of these results. 

To test the directionality of difference on the 
ranking variable, ¢ tests were run between the 
three experimental groups. The differences be 
tween means of the three experimental groups 
were all in the predicted direction. The difference 
between the high (A) and low (B) ranked groups 
(p < .01) and the equal (C) and low (B) ranked 
were significant. The difference 


groups (p < .05 
between the high (A) and equal (C) ranked groups 


level of 


approached but did not quite reach the 
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TABLE 1 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR CONFORMITY Scop 

x r Varia Pe) WS F 
Ego strength 73 1 211.5353 
Experimental 
Groups (ranking 14.60 2 | 7.30 | 6.50 |<. 
Interaction 1.47 2 73 | 1.53 |>.2 
Within cells 47.04 | 42 | 1.12 

Total 63.84 | 47 


significance (p > .05). Upon this evidence 
seems logical to consider the directionality of the 


relative ability value hypothesis supported. 


DISCUSSION 


The results obtained here on the relationship 
of Es scores and yielding to group pressure seen 
to be in opposition to the findings of Daniels 
(1957) and Crutchfield (1955). With the Dan 
work the discrepancy might possibly be due t 
the use of another measure in addition to the E: 





scale. The major difference between the present 
study and that of Crutchfield seems to be in tl 
sample used. Since Es scores are correlated with 
intelligence, and since Crutchfield used Air Forc 
officers, there is a possibility that his sample was 


biased toward the high end of the scale. The 


present sample included groups from each extreme 
A possible consequence of such a difference 

sample comes from the work of Janis (1954 
Janis reported that while those of his subjects wh 
evidenced the most change seemed to be passive 
and dependent, those who resisted change deviated 
from the norm in the direction of neurosis, com 
pulsion, and hypochondriasis. While those scoring 
low on the Es scale have been described as passive 


and dependent, the scale also contains items 
indicating neurosis, compulsion, 
hear 


hypochondriasis. Perhaps indeed Es scores beat 


possible 


curvilinear relationship with susceptibility 
pressure toward change of judgment 

The results of this study support ful 
conclusions reached by Hochbaum (1954 
Kelman (1950) regarding the way in which pe 


ceived competence is related to susceptil lity 


ly the 


pressure toward conformity. Their conclusions 
can now be extended to instances in which pressur 
favors a judgment that is in direct opposit 


sensory cues 


SUMMARY 


The problem investigated in 


concerned the relationship of two pers 


ibles to susceptibility to group pressure to « 


- } } +, not 
rhe personal variables used were ego strength 



































CRITIOl 


sured by the Barron E scale, and percel' ed 


ence the task. S bjects were 12 males, 
2? females selected from each extreme of the 
on of Es scores. These subjects were 
three tri Is each on the Galton bar to es 
an individual mean. They were then 


med at :andom to groups and given instruction 
establish expectancies of high, low, or average 
mpetence on the task. In a group situation 


rat 


federates gave judgments four centimeters 





ver than the subject’s previous mean. The 





nce between the subject’s final measure in 
s group situation and his individual mean was 
sconiormity score 

It was concluded that: 

1. Subjects selected from the extremes of a 
istribution of Es scale scores do not differ in their 
susceptibility to group pressure to change. 

). The degree of susceptibility to greup pressure 
change is related to the subject’s own perceived 


mpetence for the task involved. 
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THE “YEASAYER” AND SOCIAL DESIRABILITY: 
4 COMMENT ON THE COUCH AND KENISTON PAPER 


JAMES B. TAYLOR 





HW hineton Public Opi» n Laboratory, Univer HW htinegton 
recent paper in this journal investigates considerable evidence to show that people resp: . 
the influences of an “agreeing response set’’ differentially to items on the basis of social desir 


on a number of scales, and explores the relationship ability: the more socially desirable an item is th 
of this set to other personality factors. A wealth of more likely it is to be endorsed. 
data is presented, all of it seeming to demonstrate Willingness to endorse socially undesirable iten 
“both the far-reaching importance of response set seems to be a general response trait that is mar 
in the area of psychological tests and the major _ fested irrespective of the obvious content of t 
proposition that the agreeing response tendency is item (Edwards, 1957). By choosing a heterogene 
based on a central personality syndrome” (Couch — group of items, there is a good chance that C . 
& Keniston, 1960, p. 173). and Keniston developed an Over-all Agreeme 
There is a possibility, however, that these Scale largely made up of socially undesirable items 
may findings can also be explained as reflections If this happened, the OAS should be regarded a 
of the social desirability variable. Couch and another measure of the social desirability set 


Keniston’s results may be viewed as once again measure similar to the SD scales reported 


demonstrating the importance of social desirability several other papers (Edwards, 1953; Ford 
in personality scaling, and as giving further 1956). 
information on the “social desirability set’’—i.e., The issue seems worth raising, not only for tt 
the set to endorse socially undesirable statements. study but also for other studies that ostens 
It will be recalled that Couch and Keniston measure the agreeing response set. If such st 


devised a scale to measure agreeing response set are measuring the social desirability set as well a ® 
The scale consisted of 360 items drawn from a_ (or instead of) the agreeing response set, ther 


variety of personality questionnaires. Its items may be that their conclusions need re-evaluat 
were chosen so as to minimize the influence of | Perhaps future studies should make an effort 
specific content. Subjects rated each item on a_ differentiate between the two response tendencies 
seven-point scale and were assigned an Over-all 
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Agreement Score (OAS). The OAS had an ade 

quate split-half reliability (.85) and was fairly Covucn, A., & Keniston, K. Yeasayers and naysayers 

consistent over 1 or 2 weeks’ time. Agreeing response set as a personality varia 
Now it seems possible that the OAS does not J. abnorm c. Psychol., 1960, 60, 151-174 


> —_ uel in wf Ienards Personal 
measure an agreeing response set per se, but rather EDWARDs, A. L. Manual for the Edwards Person 
> . Y y | > ‘ r 
ta reference Schedule. New York: Psycholog 
measures the tendency to endorse socially unde- Preference Schedule. New Yo 


as . > Corporation, 1953 
sirable items. The OAS is based on statements Agee 


) 
Enwarps, A. L. The social desirabi 


personality assessment and research. New \ 





drawn from a number of Likert-type scales 


Previous research has demonstrated that the Dryden. 1957 

majority of such statements can be located on a Forpyce. W. E. Social desirability in MM 
social desirability continuum. Further, there is a J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 171-175 

strong tendency for personality iles to be loaded 

with socially undesirable items. There is also I 




















is finding has 








A NOTE ON THE COUCH 


AGREEMENT 
ALLEN 


EDWARDS 


personality 
nt of the 


med in a number 






item 
} been confi 
ther investigations (Cowen & Tongas, 1959; 
1955, 1957a, 1959; Hanley, 1956; 
Kenny, 1956; Taylor, 1959; 
rins & Rumrill, 1959). 


consideration 


1958; 


of the 


n the social desirability scale value and the 


relationship 


bility of endorsement of a personality item 
resulted in the concept of a socially desirable 
nse to a personality item. A socially desirable 
nse is defined as a True response to a person- 
y item with a socially desirable scale value or a 


False response to a personality item with a socially 


ndesirable scale value (Edwards, 1957b). A 39- 
m Social Desirability scale (SD) has been de 
gned to measure the tendency to give socially 
le responses to personality items and is de 

ed by Edwards (1957b). Scores on the SD have 
nd to correlate substantially with scores on 

ther personality scales of the True-False 
Edwards, 1957b; Edwards, Heathers, & For 
960). In particular, it has been found that if 
contains a large percentage of items keyed 

r SOC desirable responses, then scores on this 
correlate px sitively with scores on the 
gardless of the True-False keying of the 

ms in the scale. Similarly, it has been found 
scale contains a small percentage ol 


AS with 32 Minnesota 


ns Keyed 






] ] 


lor soc lally desirable responses, then 
es on this scale will correlate negatively with 

the SD, again, regardless of the Tru 
1 the 
recent article, Couch and Keniston (1960 


ed Over-all (OAS 


ng ot the items in scale 
Scores 
OAS as 


Agreement 
the 
to 


on 


They describe 


measuring 


endency of subjects agree or respond 


ten regardless of the content of the 
Part of the evidence reported by Couch and 
vith re pect to the construct validity 


r 
W t 
OAS consisted of the correlations of the 


Mult phasic Personality 


MMPI) scales 1ound that MMPI 





vhich had a large percentage ol items keyed 
tended to correlate posit ely th the OAS 
MMPI scales W th 1 ] ree pe ct tage ol 


ceyed False tended to ce 





AND KENISTON MEASURE OI 
RESPONSE SET 
www JERALD N. WALKER 
iW , , 
W the OAS. They interpret these findings as 
dicating that scales with an unusually 


or low percentage ol items scored True are 





influenced by the agreeing response 


significantly 
: OAS 


(p. 154) which they regard the as pri 
marily measuring. 

An alterr 
Keniston did not consider, is that scores on both 
the OAS and on the MMPI scales may also be 
the tendency of subjects to give 
socially undesirable responses.' The present study 
i vith the evidence concerning this 


ative hypothesis, which Couch and 


influenced by 


is concerned 
alternative hypothesis. 


METHOD 


rhe percentage ol items keyed for socially 
undesirable responses, based upon the social 
desirability scale values of the MMPI items 


obtained by Heineman (1953) and reproduced in 
Dahlstrom and Welsh (1960) was obtained for 31 
of the 32 MMPI scales investigated by Couch 
ind Keniston.? The product-moment correlation 
between the percentage of keyed socially undesir- 
each scale with the correlation 
1 to be .77 


ff. 
correlation 


able responses 
of the with the OAS was foun 
The 


between the 


scale 


corresponding product-moment 


percentage ol keyed rue responses 


In view of the definition of a socially desirable 


response, it should be obvious that a socially undesirable 


response is defined as a False response to a personality 


item with a socially desirable scale value or a True 
response to a personality item with a socially undesir 


value. 
i keys for many of the 32 MMPI scales are 
Welsh (1960 
ade available to us the sc 
given in Dahlstrom and Welsh 


> } 
32 scales beca 


able scale 

*- Scorl 
Dahlstrom Harrison 
Gough kindly n 
the 


only 31 of 


ind 
ring keys for 
We used 
OK ial 


True responses 


scales not 
the 
X1 


reported by 


use for one scale, 


Presence , the percentage of keyed 
Keniston was 
with the percentage given by Gough’s ke 
the 


as keyed True by Cou 


not in accord 


Two other 


Couch and 


percentage ol 
h and Ker 
Dahlstrom and Welsh 


minor discrepancies were noted in 


eported iston 


and the scoring keys 


> items in 
based 
1 Welsh 


s would in 





174 CRITIQUI 
in each scale and the correlation of the scale with 
the OAS was .85. 

For the 31 scales the correlation between the 
percentage of key ed True items and the percentage 
of keyed socially undesirable items is .55. The 
partial correlation between the percentage of 
socially undesirable items and the OAS correla 
tions, with the percentage of True items held 
constant, is .69. The corresponding partial correla 
tion between the percentage of True responses and 
the OAS with the 
socially undesirable items held constant, is .80. 


correlations, percentage of 


DISCUSSION 


On the basis of the results reported in the present 
study, the OAS correlations with the MMPI 
scales are consistent with both the hypothesis 
that scores on the OAS (and MMPI scales) are 
influenced by acquiescent tendencies and the 
hypothesis that 


desirability tendencies. There is no compelling 


they are influenced by social 
evidence in favor of either hypothesis. 

It is unfortunate that the possible confounding 
of the 
was not given consideration in the development 
of the OAS. An acquiescence scale independent of 


acquiescence and social desirability sets 


the tendency to give socially desirable (or socially 
undesirable) responses would be of obvious value 


in personality research. 
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AGREEING 


ARTHUR COUCH 


Harvard 
/ | ‘ayYLOR (1961) and Edwards and Walker 
(1961) have suggested that our previous 


study of ““Yeasayers and Naysayers” (Couch & 
Keniston, 1960) should be re-examined for mani- 
of the desirability variable 
1957). reports further 


social 
Edwards, This 

nalyses of our data to this end. 
Edwards (1957) has defined 
ability variable as the tendency of subjects to 


answer “Yes,” ““True,” or “Agree” to statements 


testations 
note 


a 


the social desir 


having consensually-defined social desirability, 
and to answer “No,” “False,” or “Disagree” to 
statements having consensually-defined _ social 
undesirability. Two different operational ap 


proaches have been used to determine the degree 
social desirability of personality test items: 
a panel of judges rates each item in terms of 
this dimension, then these ratings are scaled by 
appropriate methods to arrive at the social desir 
ability value of the statement; (0) the probability 
endorsement of the item by a population of 
subjects can serve as an inductive indicator of 
the same variable: high frequency of endorsement 
lefines a socially desirable item, while low fre- 
juency of endorsement defines a socially undesir 
able item. The high relationship between these two 
methods of assessment has been amply demon- 
strated by Edwards (1957) and others. 
Edwards attempted to develop a short measure 
{ this general response tendency by having a 
panel of 10 judges evaluate a set of MMPI items 
from the F, L, K, and A scales (Edwards, 1957, 
pp. 29-30) for the social desirability of a “True” 
t “False” The 


igreement as to social desirability were subjected 


1e 
answer. 79 items with perfect 
further item analysis. The subsequent selection 
resulted in a 39-item scale that Edwards 
termed the Social Desirability scale (SD) 


has 


Kelationship between the SD and the OAS 
The SD (Edwards, 1957, p. 32) score was 


nputed for the 61 subjects (Harvard sopho 


Tres n our previously reported study rhe 

n SD score was 29.6 with a standard deviatior 
6.4. These values are quite similar to those 

f Edwards (1957 

I previous article Couch & Kenistor _ 

AW p 152-153 ve described ou procedures 

tr assessing he agreeing re sponse tendency 

f Likert-style responses on an 

Agree te Disagree continuum to 360 personality 


test items that had been carefully selected for 


Uy 
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RESPONSE SET AND SOCIAL DESIRABILITY 


AND KENNETH KENISTON 


siversily 

diversity of content. This Over-all Agreement 
Score (OAS) provided our basic measure of the 
agreeing response set. 

Taylor (1961) and Edwards and Walker (1961) 
both that our OAS measure may 
highly negatively related to social desirability. 
They hypothesize that subjects high on the OAS 
(“‘yeasayers”) are endorsing socially undesirable 
items, while those low on the OAS are endorsing 
socially desirable items (and rejecting the unde 


suggest be 


sirable ones). 

In order to test this hypothesis, the correlation 
between the OAS and the SD was computed for 
our population. A coefficient of r = — .34 resulted. 
While this correlation is significant at the .01 
level in the predicted direction, there are three 
points to be considered in interpreting the finding 
First, the level of the the SD 
is relatively low in comparison with the level 
obtained with other personality variables that are 
highly related to the OAS; for example, the Anal 


correlation with 


Preoccupation scale (r = .75), the Excitability 
scale (rf = .57), and the Conventional Anxiety 
scale (r = .57) (Couch & Keniston, 1960, p. 157). 
Second, the SD is so constructed that approxi 


items are keyed “False.” 
with the OAS would 
be expected on the basis of the agreeing response 
tendency alone. Third, it is pe ‘nt to question 
whether the SD actually represents a pure and 


the 
Thus, a negative correlation 


ol 


mately 77% 


rtine 


valid measure of the social desirability variable. 
The SD was developed from a rather limited 
array of items on a single test (MMPI) in an 
area of content centered around the admission or 
denia This 
component of abnormality (which is also socially 
undesirable) is clearly evident in the following 
items of the SD: 


[ of anxiety and mental disturbance 


My hands and feet are usually warm enough. (True) 
I am very seldom troubled by constipation. (True) 
Most of the time I would rather sit and daydream 


ww 


than to do anything else. (False) 
4. My sleep is fitful and disturbed. (False 
I have had periods in which I carried on activities 
without knowing later what I had been doing 


71) 


False 
6. I am not afraid to handle money 
I frequently notice my hand shakes when I try to 


True 

do something. (False 

8. I sweat very easily even on cool days (False) 

9. I cannot keep my mind on one thing. (False) 

I feel anxiety about something or someone almost 
all the 


time. (False) 














afraid of things or 
could not hurt me. (False 

12. I feel hungry almost a | the time False 

13. It makes me nervous to have to wait. (False 

14. I shrink from facing a crisis or difficulty. (False 

15. I sometimes feel that I am about to go to pieces 


(False 





The adn 


probably, in part, a reflection of 


1 Ol anxiety 


actual degree of disturbance vs. normality. 
SD has as a 


measure of response set, nor is it clear to what 


it is not clear what generality the 


extent the variable of g 
is permeating the measure and thereby contami 


nating the scale. 


Development of the High Mean and Low Mean Scales 


In order to investigate further the relationship 


between agreeing response set and s ial desir- 
ability, alternative measures of social desirability 
were developed from our own assessment data. 
Following Edwards’ demonstration that the 
probability of endorsement of items is highly 
related to their social desirability, we reasoned 
that items with high means in our population 
would reflect which the 
acceptable (or socially desirable) in this cultural 


sentiments are most 


setting. Conversely, items with very low means 


symptoms Is 
the person’s 


Thus, 


‘Ego-strength vs. Anxiety” 


ment 

From the tetal set of 360 items OA 
measure, we selected the 35 items with the ] g 
means to form a High Mean scale Mean 5.2? 
SD 0.35), and the 35 items th the | est me 


a Low Mean 


to torm 


item with ] 
tems With iCSS 


contained i 
} 


means 
Likert e was scored: Strongly Agree (7 
Agree (6), Slightly Agree (5), No 

») 


Slightly Disagree (3), Disagree (2 


sCa 


and Stror 


Disagree (1). 
scales! is presented in Table 1. 


lille the Low Mean scale 


All items in the High Mean scale had means 
greater than 5.0; wl I 


than 3.0. The 
Answer +). 


A sample of the items in thes 


1 The complete set of 360 items in the OAS measure 
has been deposited with the American Documentatior 


Institute. We have also included the 
standard deviations of each item, as well as an indi 


tion of the 35 items in the High Mean and Low Mea 








means and 


scales. Also, the complete set of centroid and rotated 


factor loadings for all eight factors has been depo 
with the American Documentation Institute 
Document No. 6694 from ADI Auxiliary Publicati 

Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress 
Washington, D. C., remitting in advance $1.75 
microfilm or $2.50 
payable to: Chief, Photoduplication Service, 





Orde 


for photocopies 


of Congress 


FABLE 1 








SAMPLE ITEMS FROM THE HiGH MEAN AND Low MEAN SCALES 
Sample It uf 
High Mean Scale 
lhere are days when one awakes from sleep without a care in the world, full of zest 5.9 1.0 
and eagerness for whatever lies ahead of him 
Happiness is one of the primary goals of life Ba 1.3 
\ man should be his own harshest judge 5.6 ] 
he world is teeming with opportunities and promises of success for anyone with 5.6 1.3 
sufficient imagination to perceive them , 
Most people you meet are friendly and obliging, more disposed to aid you than to 5.4 1.1 
refuse aid 
I like to think things out ahead of time c 2 1 
Che vast majority of men are trut | an ependa 5.3 1 
I get along well with peopl 5.2 l 
I persist in the face of dithculties 5.1 1 
Don’t encourage fears and anxieties by dwelling or 5.1 l 
Low Me in Scale 
Ihe future looks black as pitcl A 1 litt! vt lily a core pe i 1.8 1.7 
It is misery to be born ef to 1.8 1 
Beneath the polite and surface of man’s nature is a botto s é 1.9 
I cannot escape the conviction that fate s v has it in for me 1.9 l 
he prospect is pretty hopeless: it looks as nations were hea f é 2.1 
doom—one final, fateful, suicida i I 
Shower your friends with gilts; that is the way to a full Boe I 
If a man is to fulfill his destiny he can expe e than a fraction his s 2.2 


of energy in the service of « 


No one is of great emotional significance to 
I couldn’t care less what others think of me 
The only reason for being ‘“‘mora 


tw by hy 
= 


Mak © ¢ he KS 
Library 























An inspection of these items lends subjective 
support to the thesis that a high probability oi 
ndorsement (agreement in this case) indicates a 
high social desirability of the attitude implied by 
the item, for example, “I get along well with 
people.” and “I persist in the face of difficulties.” 
in the other hand, a low probability of endorse 


| 


ment (disagreement in this case) seems to indicate 


a low social desirability of the item, for example, 
I couldn’t care less what others think of me.” 
and “The only reason for being ‘moral’ is that you 
usually get caught if you aren’t.” 

A high score on the High Mean scale should 


measure the positive side of the social desirability 





ndency, while a high score on the Low Mean 


sale should measure the opposite tendency to 
ndorse socially undesirable items. The nature of 
these two measures of social desirability permits a 
more direct test of the relationship of this ten- 

ncy to the agreeing response set. Both scales are 
ible to the agreeing response tendency, but 
effect is compounded with 





liffer as to whether this 
a positive or negative measure of social desirability. 





m either the High Mean or the Low Mean 
scales, a high score should reflect a similar positive 
ution of the agreement tendency; however, 
scales should involve opposite contributions 
the social desirability tendency. Thus, both 
ules should have positive correlations to the 
\S in so far as agreeing response set permeates 

e measures 


Reasoning on the basis of the social desirability 
the High Mean and Low Mean scales 
have opposite relationships to each other 
[ since the High 


ve measure of the social desirability tendency 





the SD Mean scale is a 


e the Low Mean scale is a measure of the 
If both 


} 
; 


nse set tendencies are operating to equal 


rsed tendency (social undesirability 


there should be no relationship 


~ > t Cll 
e¢ the t » Mea scales rhe compv ted 
( elations between these response set scales 
esente lable 2 


2 shows that both the High Mean ar 


, . , 

Me scales are significantly related in a 
+ Z 49> #s* . 
cti r 65 and .42, respectively 


A - - " 
5 1.00 34 63 ) 
1.00 16 38 
I 1.00 23 
M V 61)* 1.0 
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with the OAS measure. The fact that the correla 
tion with the OAS is considerably higher for the 
High Mean scale than for the Low Mean scale 
appears to contradict Taylor’s (1961) contention 
that agreeing response set would be negatively 


5 


related to the social desirability tendency. rhe 
evidence, in fact, points in the opposite direction. 

Che expected negative correlation between the 
Low Mean scale and the SD is found (r = —.38); 
however, there is a rather surprising lack of 
relationship between the High Mean scale and the 
SD (r = 
relationship between the tendency to agree with 
the most frequently endorsed (agreed with) items 


—.16). In our population, there is no 


and scores on the SD. 

The expected lack of relationship between the 
High Mean and Low Mean scales is found (r 

.23), thus, lending some support to our hy 
pothesis of opposing components of response sets 
However, the explanation of this finding is not 
clear from the present set of rather confusing 
intercorrelations. We therefore turned to a more 


thorough approach using factor analysis 


Factor Analysis of MMPI Scales and Response 


Set Measures 


Much previous research on the determinants of 
lit 


personality test scores has turned up convincing 


evidence for the presence of two pervasive response 
sets—namely, the tendency to agree (or disagree) 

ith items regardless of their content, and the 
tendency to endorse (or reject items that appear 
Soc ially desirable. Since the effects of these response 
sets are frequently cOmpounded with one another, 
it is difficult to identify their independent corre- 
lates in the personality realm or even to decide 
which response set explains a particular pattern 


f findings. Having developed measures that 
assess these tendencies in different ways, it should 
re possible to study their unique charac 
teristics in a domain of personality variables 
Since much previous work as well as the present 
| centered on the perso! lity 
the MMPI, it seemed 
appropriate to lactor a! alyze a combined domain 
of MMPI scales and response set measures For 
each sul ject, we had scores for 32 MMPI scales 


personality variables, a Sum True 


controversy nas 


correlates ol response set 


score that represented the total number of ‘True’ 
th 


ven on the MMPI, the SD, the OAS, 
1 Low Mean s« ile s. These 37 


1 € nter¢ related and th resulting 
( oO itrix is lactor ed by th 
I S e < iplete Centroid method. Eight 
ctors were extracted which altogether accounted 
r appro nately 78% of the total variance 
Since our interest is focused on the respons¢ 
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tendencies, the first two factor ere rotated 
through the main measures under discussio 

namely, the SD and OAS. A third factor was 
positioned in reference to the High Mean and 
Low Mean scales. Subsequent factors have been 
disregarded in this analysis.' In Table 3 we have 
presented these rotated orthogonal factor loadings 


rhe very high loadings of the SDS on Factor I 


(.88) and the OAS on Factor II (.87 


conclude that the first two dimensions cle 
reflect the main aspects of these response 
measures. It should be noted that the (¢ 


measure is not loaded on the SD factor, and 


rABLE 3 


allow us to 


} 
“arty 


set 
JAS 
the 


ROTATED FacToR LoADINGS OF MMPI Anp RESPONSE 


SET SCALES 


Scales* I II Ill 

1-L .06 | —.40 17 
2-F 50 15 23 
3-A 64 - .46 — .06 
1-Hs 55 30 05 
5—D 1 22 — .41 
6-Hy -.25 09 09 
7-Pd - 49 18 27 
&-Mf — .23 O8 18 
Pa -.44 12 11 
10—Pt 78 53 09 
11—Sc — .80 40 13 
12—-Ma 22 44 17 
13—St 55 ~ .05 3? 
14—Pr 45 62 34 
15—Do 51 15 12 
16-Re 32 58 06 
17—A¢ 63 - .39 13 
18—Sp 16 07 06 
19—J¢ 59 26 12 
20-At 22 17 13 
21-Si SO O4 15 
22-Es 59 35 20 
23-—A 76 54 13 
24-R 36 44 27 
25-Dp 69 58 05 
26- i'm 47 46 29 
27—Rp 506 44 0; 
28-To 46 61 33 
290-X] 58 02 25 
30-X2 — .45 55 06 
31-01 06 -.27 19 
32-Lp 76 36 01 
33-Sum True 43 74 06 
34-SD 88 38 00 
35-OAS 00 87 00 
36-High Mean‘ 16 77 55 
37—Low Mean 33 23 58 

Za 10.56 6.74 1.82 8 

*The MMPI scales are given standard abbreviatior I 
are explained more fully in our previous report (Couch & Ke 

ire for ¢ t factors 
Mean s f bee 








.61 


.61 


is 
86 
64 
86 
58 


70 
04 


.98 


76 
SO 
97 





SD measure has only a il loading & 

e OAS fact Since ne tac S are g 
this patte mplie that the esp es 
dencies retiect« 1 these measure e ¢ 
iIndepe ae ol ¢€ ch « 


MMPI sca 
correspond closely to the same pattern oO! relat 


ships that Edwards (1957 


Factor I loadings on the 


has previously note 
the SD. In terms of prey 
analytic studies of the MMPI (Kass« 
& Slater, 1959), this “SD dimens 

represent the general 
Social Withdrawal vs 
Participation. 

Che Factor II loadings of the MMPI scales s! 

} 


very much the same pattern as the correlations 


the correlates of 
factor 
Couch, 


disposition 


Normal Soc 


seems to 


Anxious 


these scales with the OAS measure, as reported 
in our previous article (Couch & Keniston, 1960, 


The general dimension might best 
termed Emotional Impulsivity vs. Control 
Of particular interest are the loadings of 
several the first tv 
factors. The Sum True measure from the MMPI 
is negatively related (—.43) to the SD Factor | 
and positively related (.74) to the OAS Factor Il 
Ihe tendency to answer “True” on the MMPI 


p 155) 


response set measures on 


apparently involves both the tendency to endorse 
socially undesirable admissions of anxiety and the 
agreeing response tendency itself 

As already noted, the SD has a small negative 
38) on the OAS Factor I. This part of 
that { 


“False” responses on U 


loading ( 
the SD’s variance 


the high percentage of 


may be portion due 
scale. 
In view of the 


the High 


present controversy, it 1s lite 
Mean Low Mea 
scales do not have any substantial loadings on the 
first SD The only high lo: 
scales on the first two dimensions is the 
the High Mean scale on the 
Apparently, tw 


significant that and 


factor. ding of these 


one (.77) of 
Factor II 
desirable” items is a relatively good measur 


agreeme! with “socially 


the agreeing response te! dency; whereas, agret 
ment with “socially undesirable” items is a fat 


appropriate indicator of that same tendency 
The lack of substantial loadings of the Hig 
Mean and Low Mean the SD Fact rl 


meat ales Ol 


make it clear again that these new response s 
scales of social desirability are not highly relat 
to the SD measure. This finding t vs S 


doubt upon the validity of the 


measure of the social desirability varial 

The most interesting new finding t 
High Mean and Low Me scales em 
clear defining points of a third bipolar facto1 r 
high positive vs. negative loadings s 
these tv scales are measuring some Dip 









ew 








Se 








CRITIOQUI 


se tendency related to the endorsement 

e used their method of construction 
est measure of this third factor would be a 
ced (High-Low Mean scale that would 
el out the agreeing response set The factor 


rs of this scale as estimated by [Thomson’s 


ing Square technique are 
I II Ill h? 


72 i4 


slanced Mean scale 33 34 





H loadings of this Balanced Mean scale on 





e first two factors indicate quite low relationships 
the general dimensions reflected in the SDS 
| the OAS measure. The high loading on the 
lependent third dimension suggests that these 
ew scales may represent a major aspect of the 

social desirability tendency that is not related to 

he SD 


SUMMARY 


Some questions have been raised concerning 
¢ relationship of the agreeing response tendency 
the social desirability variable. In an attempt to 
vestigate this problem we have presented evi- 
nce suggesting that agreeing response set as 

measured by the OAS is independent of whatever 
spect of the 
easured by the Social Desirability scale. 

the High Mean 
were developed to assess the 

g the 


population as a 


social desirability tendency is 






measures and 


new 





Mean scales 
R | desirabilit “nde SII legree of 
clai desiraDuity tendency, us! degree ol 
ndorsement by the 
riterion of construction 
{ social desirability 
the SD 

\ factor analysis of 


subject 
These inductive measures 
were not highly related to 


the several response set 
measures and an array of standard MMPI scales 


supports our contention that the agreeing response 


AND NOTES 


tendency and the social desirability variable are 
ndependent of one another. The emergence of a 
third orthogonal factor defined by the High Mean 
and Low Mean scales suggests the possibility that 
a major aspect ol the social desirability tendency 
is unrelated to the SD. 

Although we have not carefully examined the 
personality the different social 
desirability measures in this paper, the factor 
analysis implies that the SD measure is centered 


correlates of 


around the admission or denial of anxiety, while 
the High Mean and Low Mean measures are 
centered around a conformity to conventional 
values. 

The manifestation of different response sets in 
the area of personality tests is quite obviously a 
challenging and complex problem—and well 
merits further examination by 


researchers. 


interested 
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SOCIAL DESIRABILITY AND 


AGREEMENT 


ALLEN L. EDWARDS anp JERALD N. WALKER 


University of Washington 


iy view of the considerable body of research 
published during the past 9 years on the 
pervasive influence of the social desirability 
variable on scores on personality scales of the 
self-report type, we regard it as unfortunate that 
our note (Edwards & Walker, 1961) was necessary 
in order to call the attention of Couch and Keniston 
(1961) to the possible ‘confounding of social 
desirability and acquiescence in their OAS 

In their original article, Couch and Keniston 
(1960) found that MMPI scales with a large 
percentage of items keyed True tended to correlate 
positively with the OAS while MMPI scales with 
a large percentage of items keyed False tended to 
correlate negatively with the OAS. They inter 
preted these findings as “... indicating that 
scales with an unusually high (or low) percentage 
of items scored True are significantly influenced 
by the agreeing response set” (p. 154) which they 
regard the OAS as primarily measuring.’ 

In our note (Edwards & Walker, 1961) we 
called attention to an alternative hypothesis: 
that scores on both the OAS and MMPI scales 
may also be influenced by the tendency of subjects 
to give socially desirable (or undesirable) responses 
Using their data, we reported a correlation of .77 
between the OAS correlations with the MMPI 
scales and the percentage of keyed socially unde 
sirable responses in the MMPI scales. The corre 
sponding correlation between the OAS correlations 
with the MMPI scales and the percentage of 
keyed True items in the MMPI scales was .85. 
On the basis of these results, we concluded that 
the OAS correlations with the MMPI scales 
were consistent with both the hypothesis that 
scores on the OAS (and MMPI scales) are influ 
enced by social desirability tendencies and the 
hypothesis that they are influenced by acquiescent 
tendencies. We also stated that there was no 

+} 


compelling evidence in favor of either hyp 
After reading their second article Couch & 
Kenistor , 1961), we arrive at exac tly the same 


1eS1S 


conclusion and point of view we expressed in our 
note We still believe, for reasons developed 
below, that they have not presented any conclusive 


evidence in favor of either hypothesis 


‘If this statement is taken seriously, then one 
may ask why it is that the OAS correlates only .01, 
.16, .19, .10, and .14 with five of the Thurstone Ten 
perament scales in which the corresponding proportion 
of keyed Yes responses is 1.00, .95, .90, .80, and .70 
respectively. Couch and Keniston offer no explanation 





CORRELATIONS OF 


OAS Seale 


Couch and 


correlates negatively 


Ke 


niston 


SD. They suggest that 


can be accounted for by the fact that 77 
items in the SD are keyed False; thus, a 1 iV 
correlation is to be expected with the OAS on th 
basis of the agreeing response tendency opera 
in the SD.? We suggest, as an alternative hypotl 


esis, that the 
the fact that 
the OAS are 


negative correlation is the result 


RESPONSE SET 





ARS wITtH THE SD 


find that the OAS scal 
and significantly w 


the negative corr 


i 


re 





t 


at 


OI ul 


r 


subjects who obtain high scores 


red 
& 


vi 


socially undesirab 


OAS than subjects with low scores. In other w 


ng, in general, 
le responses to the items i 


somewhat 


we would predict that the OAS contains m 


items with socially 
items with socially 
is the case, then a subject who has a ter 


give socially 


likely to disagree 


desi 


undesirable scale 
OAS. Do 
alternative hypothesis? 


score on the 


with 


desirable scale values. If 
ndency 

rable responses would be mor 
the “ore with soc 


values 


and, tl us, obt 


Social desirability scale 


for all 360 items 


mean ratings assig 


agreement sci 


ile 


ned the 
The proportion of the 


the facts suppor 


values are not avail 
1 the OAS, but we do I 


items on the sever 


number of items with mean ratings in eacl 


category is as follows: 


(.000), Slightly A 


Slightly Disa 


gree 


gree { 


(.321 


Strongly Disagree (.011). 


in the OAS hi 


Agree, or Agre 


ratings, in view 
ship between probabili 
item and its social des 

to us that the O re 


with socially 
with items w 


‘he negative 


is compatible w 


One may 


Keniston do, ; 
although signif 


been suggested 


ive 


ec Ca 


ul 
th 


2 The problem of 


been ignore 


(1957, pp. 34-39) ar 


t 
upon the issue 


eviat 


It 


mean 
tegory 


105), No Answer 


Disagree (152), 


Thus, none « 
ratings in the Str 


is more heavily weight 


4 
] 
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The distributior 


nsistently found ré 
, 


ibility scale value, s 


esirable scale values tl 
SOC ally desirable scale 
correlation of the OAS w 
this analysis 
the estio is Cou 
yl the negative ¢ 
t, is not higher tha s 
isewhere Edwart 195 
i juiescence in e SD 
was hrs iscussed I 
evidence was prest 
ore detailed discussion with 


An 


Strongly Agree (.000), 


undesirable scale values tha 
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n wu 
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s Heathers, & ir rayce, 1960) that relatively social desiral ility scale values and that, theref« re, 
rrelations ol pers al ty scales with the SD the High Mean scale should have a | gh positive 
e obtainec when the scale has latively correlation with the SD. As we shall show later 
g ber of items with neutral social desi we believe, because of the nature of the items in 
scale values, or a fair degree of balance the High Mean scale, that it is a better measure of 
D e social desirability keying of the items the agreement response set than either the OAS 
ng, as Couch and Keniston do, that the or the Low Mean scale. 
oes rating assigned the items on the agree lew Mt Coahe 
th a Se continuum is some indication of the OW Mean Cate 
elat il desirability scale value of the item, we note That a negative and significant correlation 
of 1 836 of the total number of items have mean should be obtained between the Low Mean scale 


~ gs in the middle three categories (Slightly and the SD is again consistent with the fact that 
mauve . . a 
igree, No Answer, and Slightly Disagree) of their the 35 items in this scale have mean agreement 








are atinuum. No items have mean ratings in the two ratings in the two extreme (Disagree and Strongly 
ae treme (socially desirable) Agree and Strongly Disagree) categories and, thus, this scale may be 
gree categories and, thus, the remaining rela expected to be more sensitive to social desirability 

} tively small proportion, .164, of the items fall in tendencies. We suspect, however, that if the 

more two extreme (socially undesirable) Disagree jtems in the Low Mean scale were scaled for 
a ategories. If the distribution of items had been  gocial desirability some of them would be fairly 
me ’ symmetrical about the middle category, we believe close to the neutral section of the social desirability 
more correlation between the OAS and the SD continuum and that possibly some would fall on 
die would have been lower than the reported value the socially desirable side of the continuum. It is 


tis the loading of the OAS with many neutral _ possible, in other words, that there is also some 
ems and the slight weighting in favor of the degree of balance in the social desirability keying 














icy t , ; 
id sagree items that we believe results in the of the items in this scale. 
"3 tdatively low negative correlation of the OAS 
ies th the SD. Tue Facror ANALYSIS 


this ick M : As anyone who has ever worked with factor 
High Mean Scale . . ‘ . 
_ analytic techniques knows, rotations, unless one is 





The High Mean scale is found by Couch and ‘Seeking simple structure, are completely arbitrary. 
e tl Keniston to have a low and insignificant negative A Plot of the rotated factor loadings given by 
: . P . . . ait” . hb. sto « \ ncing 
poi relation with the SD. They argue that since Couch and Keniston will show convincingly that 


35 items in this scale all have “high” mean their choice of a rotation did not result in simple 
sca greement ratings. then they must also have ‘Structure and, for that matter, neither does the 
gh” social desirability scale values. Of impor rotation we have chosen to make.* We leave it to 


e here is what is meant by “high.” The mean the reader, therefore, to decide whether the rota 


} 
t 
agreement rating of the 35 items in the High tion made by Couch and Keniston makes better 





tems Mean scale is 5 2? and this is their Slightly Agree Psychological and psychometric sense than the 
ng tegory. None of the items have mean ratings in rotation we have made. We believe that it would 
Strongly Agree categorv. It seemed be Very informative for the reader to make, in 
to us, therefore. whether one could the best Thurstone tradition, the actual plots of 
e that all of these items had “high” social the rotated factor loadings as given by us in 

rests sirability scale values. and we decided to have able 1 and as given by Couch and Keniston. 


35 items rated for social desirability. rhe loadings of various reference scales on our 
We presented the 35 items in the High Mean ‘two orthogonal factors are given in parentheses in 
lues scale to 46 students at the University of Washing our discussion with the loading on the first factor 
a and obtained ratings of social desirability for  8!Ven first and the second factor second. The posi 

tive pole of our first factor is defined by the SD 


em on a nine-point scale, using methods 
(.90, .00) and various other scales which have 


by Edwards (1957). The mean social 


t. 


been shown in the past to have high positive 





rating of the 35 items on 1e- : : 
scale was 6.3 with a standard deviation of Correlations with the SD. Similarly, the negative 


pole is defined by various MMPI scales which 


le social desirability 
im is labeled “Mildly Desirable” and is 
' ent to the “‘Neutral” category. We believe, 


We chose a rotation that would maximize the 


loading of the SD on the first factor and minimize it 





‘ tite . ie ; ge 
. ‘ gs, that Couch and on the second, whereas Couch and Keniston chose a 
are incorrect in their belief that the rotation which would maximize the OAS on the second 
the High Mean scale all have “high” factor and minimize it on the first 
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TABLE 1 


ROTATED FacToR LOADINGS OF MMPI Anp RESPONSE 
Set SCALES 


Scales I Il 

L 13 56 
F — .63 — .33 
K 73 — .36 
Hs —.70 — .03 
D —.71 ~ 41 
Hy — .22 — .37 
Pd — .55 -.19 
Mf — .07 06 
Pa — .48 25 
Pt — .92 14 
Se — .94 —.10 
Va -.40 47 
St .65 37 
Pr — .82 28 
Do .59 03 
Re 67 — .34 
1c 81 02 
Sp .68 37 
Te .79 13 
17 60 18 
Si — .69 29 
Es 76 10 
1 91 16 
R -.1l 66 
Dp - .86 22 
Fm 66 01 
Rp 60 30 
To 79 »« 
XJ] 63 52 
X2 — .61 44 
O01 33 15 
Lp 85 00 
Sum True 74 55 
SD 90 00 
High Mean (omitted)* a 78 
OAS .45 62 
High Mean 17 76 
Low Mean 46 — .09 

Za* 15.96 4.87 


® This High Mean scale was included in the Couch and Keniston 


(1961) factor analysis, but omitted from their discussion 


have been shown in the past to have high negative 
correlations with the SD. We 
factor can be simply and accurately described as a 
social desirability factor. Further 
this point is given by Fordyce (1956) and Edwards 
and Heathers (1961). 

The negative pole of the second factor is defined 
-.11, —.66) and LZ (.13, 
two scales which in the past have been found to 
have relatively low correlations with the SD. 


believe our first 


evidence on 


by two scales, R ( 56), 


It is of significance to note that the R scale con- 


tains 40 items and that all of the items are keyed 


‘ Psychometric explanations of why R and L should 
and do correlate to a relatively low degree with the 
SD are presented by Edwards, Heathers, and Fordyce 
(1960) and in greater detail by Edwards (1961) 
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False 
also all keyed False. 
factor can be described as acquiescence and that 


items in the ZL scale 
We believe that the sec 


and that the 15 


T 


and ZL define the negative pole of the factor. Th, 


positive pole of the second factor is defined by t 
Couch and Keniston High Mean scale (—.17. 7 
and by another High Mean scale (.12, .78) « 
sisting of 50 items which they included in ¢ 
factor analysis but omitted from their discussio 

Our original note stated that we believed ths 
scores on the OAS might possibly be the result 
both acquiescence and social desirability. 7 
rather substantial loadings of the OAS (—.45. .6) 
on both the social desirability and acquiesce 
factor support our original contention 


CONCLUSION 


One may, of course, speculate at considera 
length as to whether what has been consiste 
identified, in during 


considerable research 


past 9 years, as a social desirability variable 


really Anxious Social Withdrawal vs. N 
Social Participation, Psychoticism vs. No ma 
Ego-Strength vs. Ego-Weakness or some 


equally dynamic variable. We do not believe 1 
these and various other reinterpretations 
social desirability variable serve to clarify n 
in any degree, although the new labels may 
more satisfying to the psychologist who is clinica 
and dynamically oriented 

We 
but should be inv 
when relatively simple psychometric consider 


1ave nothing against personality dynan 
we do not believe they 
are adequate to account for the correlations t! 
have found 
scales and the SD. And, just as the correlat 
of personality scales with the SD can be 


been between various personaill 


counted for in terms of the psychometric propert 
of the scales (Edwards, 1957, 1961; Edwar 
Heathers, & 1960) so 
first MMPI 
counted for in terms of the zero-order correlatior 
of the MMPI the SD 
Heathers, 1961). 


Fordyce, also can 


factor loading of the scales be 


scales with Edwards & 
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A NOTE ON ROKEACH’S 


HARRY C., 


University 


OKEACH, Smith, and Evans (1960), in 

Rokeach’s stimulating book The Open and 
Closed Mind, state that “insofar as psychological 
processes are involved, belief is more important 
than ethnic or racial membership as a determinant 
of social discrimination” (p. 135). To prove their 
point, they asked subjects to respond to a nine 
point ranging from “I 
friends with such a person” to “I can very 


scale can’t see myself 
being 
easily see myself being friends with such a person.” 
The stimulus persons used were persons of the 
same or different race or religion as the subjects, 
who had the or different the 
subjects. All possible combinations of race and 
belief used. The dealt with God, 
communism, labor unions, socialized medicine, 
etc. The writers state that ‘most of the time they 
(the subjects) discriminate on the basis of belief 
and not on the basis of racial or ethnic group when 
they are given the opportunity to react to social 
stimuli differing simultaneously on both charac- 
teristics” (p. 153). Thus, they suggest that the 
subjects prefer people of a different race or religion 
who agree with them on questions of belief over 
people of the same race or religion who disagree 
with them. 

If Rokeach et al. were limiting their argument to 
friendship choices there would be no reason to 
quarrel with their interpretation of their findings. 
The view that friendship choices are based on 
belief similarity has been suggested by other 
writers (e.g., Newcomb, 1953, 1956, 1958). 
Triandis (1959) has found that similarity in 
aspects of the belief systems of subordinates and 
related to interpersonal liking 
between them. But when Rokeach et al. discuss 
their findings under the title of “prejudice” the 
present writer must object. A concept more general 


same beliefs as 


were beliefs 


supervisors is 


than prejudice is the concept of social distance 
Rokeach’s research technique used friendship as 
the variable under investigation, and so inevitably 
dealt only with a relationship involving small 
social distance. Prejudice and discrimination are 
much more relevant to acceptance or rejection of 
large social 


a relationship involving relatively 


distance, such as acceptance of a person as a 


neighbor or as a student in one’s university 


the present 
by 


study, Rokeach’s 


hy pothesis was 


tested means of a questionnaire covering a 


° , ) 4 ) 
wide range of social distances and was 


not sup 


ported by the evidence. 


THEORY OF PREJUDICE 


TRIANDIS 


of Illinois 


METHOD 
A questionnaire was used that involved a 100-poir 
willingness 1 
to willingness 


scale of social distance ranging from 
marry a person (0 social distance) 


participate in the lynching of the person (social distance 


of 97 points). This scale was developed by the pres 
writer in a previous study (Triandis & Triandis, 196 
The scale values were computed using the Thurstor 
successive intervals procedure, which yields an « 

The 


interval scale scale included statements cor 


(social distance of 11 points), as a 
points), as a personal chum in the respondent's 
(31 points), as a speaking acquaintance (52 points 
and also statements referring to the unwillingness 
the respondent to accept the stimulus person 
neighbor (70 points), or “in our 
points). 

The subjects were presented with descriptions 
16 stimulus persons arranged in a factorial design. The 
16 stimuli appear in Table 1 
the specification of the race, religion, belief systen 
and occupation of the person who was to be judged on 
the scale of social distance. Two values of race (Negr 
and white), two values of religion (same denomination 
as the subject and different religion from the subject 
two values of occupation (bank manager and coa 
miner), 
The two values of belief system were obtained by 
asking the subjects to read the 13 ways of life that 
were prepared by Morris (1956). The subjects were 
told that they would be examined on their content later 
and were asked to indicate the most preferred and the 
most rejected way of life. The subjects were tl 
instructed to think of the most preferred way of life 
when the words “has the same philosophy 
appeared in the questionnaire and to think of the most 
rejecte i 
philosophy” appeared. 

For each of the 16 stimulus persons, subjects re 
sponded to the 15 items of the social distance questior 
naire. These responses were scored as in Triandis at 
Triandis (1960, p. 112 
a single score representing the social distance exper 
enced “him” The 16 s 
obtained from each of the 112 subjects were sul 


roommate (3 


universities” (8! 


and two values of belief system were used 





aS UU 


vay of life when the words “has a different 


Thus, for each stimulus persor 


towards was obtained 


to an analysis of variance 





The subjects were 112 University of II 
undergraduates of both sexes. 
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The means and standard deviations 
from tl 112 subjects to the 16 stimul 
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Stimulus Person gm bo SD 
White, same philosophy, same re 11.1 0.01 
gion, bank manager 
Same philosophy, white, bank +e 0.39 
nanager, different religion 
Same philosophy, white, coal 17.0 2.22 
miner, same religion 
ferent philosophy, white, bank 16.2 0.67 
manager, same religion 
Same philosophy, white, coal 18.7 2.41 
iner, different religion 
Different philosophy, white, bank 20.0 1.46 
manager, different religion 
Same philosophy, Negro, bank 21.6 3.98 
manager, same religion 
Different philosophy, white, coal 23.5 3.28 
miner, same religion 
Same philosophy, Negro, bank 27.2 5.36 
manager, different religion 
Different philosophy, white, coal 29.6 4.00 
miner, different religion 
Ditierent philosophy, Negro, 31.5 4.04 
bank manager, same religion 
Same philosophy, Negro, coal 32.3 6.00 
miner, same religion 
Different philosophy, Negro, 35.6 4.95 
ank manager, different religion 
same philosophy, Negro, coal 37.1 5.92 
er, different religion 
rent philosophy, Negro, coal 39.0 4.83 
r, same religion 
Different religion, Negro, coal 45.8 4.96 
miner, different philosophy 
rABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MEAN SCORES 
All Subjects m ey 
, Ss SS 
K 2.71 | 59 | 3.68 | 64 1.93 
itior 83 | 18 82 | 14 85 
sophy 74 16 79 | 14 70 
igion .22 5 22 4 22 
ractions 12 2 23 4 17 
i 4.62 5.74 3.87 
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TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF INDIVIDUAL SCORES 
Source oS : d —_ F p 

Race 302.7015.7 1302.70 378 001 
Philosophy 83.27) 4.3 1) 83.27|104 |<.001 
Occupation 93.21 4.9 1; 93.21 115 001 
Religion 24.26 1.2 1) 24.26 30 001 
Subjects 1415.60 73.5:1776 80 
Interactions - a me 

otal 1926.37 1791 


ment house. The large standard deviations of the 
Negro stimuli reflect the exclusion of all Negroes 
from the neighborhood (scale value 70) in the 
of subjects, while the majority of 
subjects accepted some Negroes as friends of 
some sort (scale value 41 or lower). It is interesting 
that the Negro coal miner of the same philosophy 
and religion has the highest standard deviation, 
a fact that ambivalence 
among subjects. 

Table 3 shows that while all treatments produce 
significant differences in social distance, race is 
by far the most important determinant, in the 
sense that it more than the 
other factors. Race is about four times as important 
as belief system, which is about as important as 
occupation. The analysis of variance that is based 
on the means of the 112 subjects for the 16 stimulus 
persons (Table 2) shows similar results. 

Table 1 throws more light on the matter under 
investigation. We find that neither the person who 
has all positive characteristics except belief 
system nor the person who has all positive charac- 


case many 


indicates considerable 


controls variance 


teristics except race are acceptable as intimate 
friends. However, the latter receives a significantly 
larger (p < .0001) mean social distance score than 
the person who differs in belief system. For all 
similar comparisons using the data in Table 1 we 
obtain the same results. There is no doubt that 
race is a more important determinant of social 
distance than is belief system. 

Many writers in the field of prejudice have 
argued that people who are characterized by high 
tolerance for ambiguity and 
are less prejudiced. Since one of Morris’ (1956) 


open-mindedness 


ways seems to deal with this matter (Way No. 7: 
“We should at various times and in various ways 
from all other of 
*). we compared the scores of the 53 


accept something paths 
life 
subjects who had chosen this way as their most 
preferred way with those of the 59 subjects who 
picked other ways. The analyses of variance of 
these two groups are shown in Columns 2 and 3 


of Table 2. The open-minded subjects tend to be 
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less prejudiced (p < .20), yet race is still a very 
important determinant of the variance of their 
social distance scores. 

It is also of interest to consider whether the 
results obtained by Rokeach can be replicated 
with our data. One of Rokeach’s approaches was 
to list the number of times a person with a different 
race or religion was preferred over a person with a 
different belief system. To approximate this 
measure, we compared the social distance due to 
race and that due to differences in beliefs and 
tabulated how frequently one was greater than, 
smaller than, or equal to the other. We found 
that 41 subjects showed greater social distance 
due to race than due to belief. The social distances 
due to race and belief were equal for 37 subjects, 
and a smaller social distance due to race than due 
to belief was obtained in 34 cases. The trend goes 
against Rokeach’s findings, but the chi square is 
not significant. Thus, our data suggest that race is 
as frequently a factor in social distance as differ- 
ences in the belief systems of the two persons. 
But while belief system frequently affects social 
distance, it does not often involve a great deal of 
social distance. People do not exclude other 
people from their neighborhood, for instance, 
because the other people have different belief 
systems, but they do exclude them because they 
are Negroes. Rokeach’s magnificent attempt at 
subsuming all the data under one simple notion 
succeeded only because of the design of his study. 
Had he considered something more than friendship 
he would not have obtained his results. It seems 
that an adequate theory of prejudice is much 
more complicated than Rokeach’s. The author 
(Triandis & Triandis, 1960) has suggested a theory 
that can subsume Rokeach’s as a special case. 

The present study is also open to criticisms. 
For instance, is the distance between the most 
preferred and the most rejected value system, in 
Morris’ (1956) scheme, as great a distance between 
belief systems as one could obtain in life? Probably 
not. On the other hand, the distance between 
communist and anticommunist (beliefs used by 
Rokeach) may in fact be smaller than the distance 
between some of Morris’ ways and yet might 
much variance than the 


have controlled more 


differences in philosophy used in the present study. 
“Communism” 


in the present climate of inter- 
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includes 
involving visions of 


national relations “surplus 


saboteur Ss, 


meaning 
murderers, et 
It seems likely that the use of beliefs involving } 
communism, God, etc. accentuated Rokea: 
results and favored his hypothesis. His dat, | 
dealing with labor unions (p. 141, Table 7.1 
mush less compelling than his data on the ott 
belief systems. 

The present note has been quite negative 
Rokeach’s theory of prejudice. This in no way j 
detracts from the great value of the other parts | 
of his most stimulating book. } 


SUMMARY 


Rokeach’s hypothesis that prejudice can 
accounted for primarily by differences in the 


— 


belief systems between two persons, or between a 
person and members of a racial or religious grou 
was tested and rejected. Rokeach’s own exper 
mental confirmation of his hypothesis is due t 
an artifact of his method of measuring prejudic 
His position is re-evaluated in the light of th 
present findings. 
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BELIEF VERSUS RACE AS DETERMINANTS OF 


SOCIAL DISTANCE: 


COMMENT ON TRIANDIS’ PAPER 


MILTON ROKI 


VW ichis 


RIANDIS’ (1961) method is, in my judgment, 
inappropriate and so also is his conclusion 
The of the 


method and ours is that while we asked subjects 


essence difference between his 
respond to specific social stimuli such as ‘‘Negro 
believes in God” and “White atheist,” 
Triandis asks his subjects to respond to “Negro, 
same philosophy” and “White, different philoso- 
” Triandis reports that race is now a far more 
distance than 


} 
no 





nportant determinant of social 
belief, quite the opposite to our findings. 

Triandis’ so much from 
his use of a social distance scale, which he makes 
so much of, but from his use of the terms “‘same 
philosophy—different philosophy,’’ which he makes 
30 little of. What do these terms mean to Triandis’ 
subjects? Triandis tells us that his subjects first 
studied Morris’ (1956) Thirteen Ways of Life, 
then picked the “‘most preferred” and the “most 
rejected” of these 13, and then imagined the 
most preferred Way” when the stimulus “‘same 


conclusion stems not 


philosophy” appeared, and imagined the “most 
rejected Way” the stimulus “different 
philosophy” appeared. 

By way of example, Morris reports that Way of 
Life 7 (“preserve the best that man has attained’’) 
is generally the most preferred, and Way of Life 13 

bey the cosmic purposes”) the least preferred 


when 


hese Ways are presented to subjects in the form 
complex ideas. 
Thus 
la subjects must somehow have substituted 
for “Negro, philosophy” and “White, 
lifferent “Negro, that-long-and 
involved-paragraph-on-Way-7” “White, that- 
and-involved-paragraph-on-Way-13.” 


1g 
Triandis 


paragraphs containing many 
paragraph is over 100 words long 





same 
philosophy”: 
an 


does not tell us what his subjects 
remembered of these two paragraphs (not to 
eak of the 13). Were these paragraphs ego 
lving? I doubt it. The belief variable pitted 
gainst race is vague, abstract, overintellectual, 
complicated; hence weak! And the polarities, 

d “different philosophy,” are not 
pposites, just different. They are not Ways 
ducing social conflict in everyday life. They 
resent eals by vhich ‘people say they would 
Ke to live, and not how they do live” (Morris 


x J nes, 1955, p 534 Thus the difference betwee! 


difference 


rent philosophy -is 3 


ch, psychologically and sociol gically, mak 
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Compare the impact of “Negro, same philos- 
ophy” and “White, different philosophy” with the 
impact “Negro who in God” and 
“White atheist.” Here both race and belief are 
salient. Both specific, concrete, 
easy to imagine, and easy to remember. Both 
variables are ego involving, and it is to 
imagine that such people exist even if one has 


ol believes 


variables are 


easy 


not personally met them. 

Triandis suggests that our results are artifacts 
due to our selection of a particular socially po- 
larized belief (communism) to pit against the 
race variable. To make sure our results were not 
artifacts we repeated our research with eight 
widely differing issues: God, communism, desegre- 
gation, etc. These issues are socially salient and 
controversial, though not equally so. On all eight 
issues we found friendship ratings to be more a 
function of belief than race, though not equally so. 
These results hold in the South as well as in the 
North. To these eight issues Triandis now adds a 
ninth: “same philosophy—different philosophy,” 
and his results are now exactly the opposite. I 
have tried to state why, in my opinion, this 
ninth replication is not a crucial one, but rather a 
trivial one. All our data and Triandis’ are con- 
sistent with the following proposition: the more 
salient a belief, the more will belief congruence 
override racial or ethnic congruence as a determi- 
nant of social distance. 

The preceding considerations notwithstanding, 
the issue of race versus belief as determinants of 
discrimination is far from settled. A crucial test 
of the belief congruence hypothesis will not be 
forthcoming from more questionnaire studies 
using different wordings, but from research on 
what people do in real life. A preliminary study 
along this line is reported in The Open and Closed 
Mind (1960, p. 156). 

Perhaps our findings to the belief 
congruence hypothesis can be made more palatable 


relevant 


if certain ideas previously discussed (p. 164) are 
rephrased. Only are 
} 


placed on a person 


when social constraints 


would we expect him to dis- 
he otherwise would not, if 


No society constrains all 


criminate in a way 


alone by society 


the actions of its members, and in those actions 


subject to social sanction discrimination 
thnic lines would not take place, 


In other words, the locus 


al ore 
not even in the South. 
of racial and ethnic discrimination is to be sought 


aiong rac 
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in society, not in the individual’s psyche. If 


society’s constraints were altogether removed 


from man would 


still discriminate, 


a particular segment of life 
if discriminate he must, not in 
terms of race or ethnic grouping, but in accord 
psychological predisposition, 


human 


with his basic 


characteristic of all beings, to organize 
the world of people in terms of the principle of 


belief congruence. 
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ERRATUM 


On page 145 of the article “Identifying Jewish Names,” by P. F. 


Secord and Ellen Saumer 


(J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 61, 144-145), a mean response bias score of 5.17 for high and low 


prejudice army personnel is erroneously reported as not significant at the .05 level. This mean 
is significant at the .01 level, a result which is consistent with previous studies of response bias 
in the identification of Jews from photographs. 








